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Chapter One: Criticism 


Criticizing Criticism in the Local Palestinian 
Literature: A General Approximation 


It would seem unnecessary to confirm that this approximation introduces 
the edges of the Palestinian education which has developed and interacted 
despite the compulsive demographic distribution of the Palestinian people 
throughout the occupied territories of the Palestinian homeland, and other 
Arab countries, as well as the rest of the world. The final consequence 
though ends in the river of one Palestinian education. No matter how these 
rivers have become distant from or correlating with each other, whether 
inside the Palestinian homeland or outside of it, they will always keep 
making one unit as they all stem from one self; that is the self of the 
Palestinian people whenever and wherever they are. 

The need to “criticize the criticism” is exposed day after day, due to the 
severe lack from which the movement of literary criticism is suffering in a 
particular way. Perhaps, the issue of writing in the field of “criticizing the 
criticism” has not been discussed as yet, except for some small scattered 
pieces here and there in books and articles, newspapers and magazines, 
which still constitute a limited quantity. Such writing mostly does not 
portray a sincere image of the critical literary impact, and also lacks literary 
courage and critical daring. Consequently, this subject has not won 
sufficient interest from writers of local literary criticism. This is best proven 
by the fact that whoever follows this subject, notices that there is no special 
book on “criticizing the criticism”. 

Thus, the “criticizing the criticism” issue has remained absent for long, 
and literary criticism, as it seems, has not yet developed to the desired level 
or reached maturity. It is still the weakest link in the local literary scene. We 
should also not suspend the possibility of the cause of delay to be lack of 
realization of the significance of this subject. 

The local literary criticism is abundant with plenty of “show” writings 
and sketches mostly admired by readers. Many of such writings have 


“dumped” whatever they owned to become proximities and generally hasty 
impressions barely touching the subject of literary criticism in its interiority, 
and preferred touching its exterior side. Most of the “show” writings are 
characterized by the style of generality, superficiality, repertoire, directness, 
and exceptionality, let alone giving standard and value judgments. 
Nonetheless, genuine literary criticism avoids, as much as _ possible, 
discussing these issues with the aim to gain a critical text similar to literary 
text, not less creative, if not surpassing it. If the literary text contains the 
structure, then the literary criticism should contain analysis and structure 
together, as well as other aspects. 

As a consequence, the critical writings have never reached the required 
artistic level, and are not released from the cell of traditional criticism, and 
have not sufficiently attempted to direct the movement of the local literary 
criticism onto the right path, towards forming a critical vision with clear 
landmarks. This has made it halt in line at the premature phenomenon of 
criticism. Unfortunately, it has mostly remained in place. 

Despite the difficult reality, it is not fair of the researcher to deny what 
these critical attempts have tried to do through all their well-intended 
efforts, treading the rough road of criticizing literary criticism, which is still 
in its earliest stages. Some of the advantages of that early criticism are that 
it has generated what had been motionless in the critical and literary 
procession, as the critical movement was void of considerable literary 
criticism, especially in the last two decades. 

Whoever pursues the movement of local criticism of Palestinian Arabic 
literature in Israel, from its beginning up till now, can notice serious early 
attempts which have developed on bare grounds, and were initiated and 
established by a number of critics from the first generation including: Jabra 
Nekola, Emil Tuma, Eissa Lubani, Hanna Abu-Hanna, Tawfeeq Zayad, 
Ahmad Tawfeeg Renawi, Taha mamad Ali, Mahmoud Darwish, and others. 

Critics from the second generation include: Faruq Mwassi, Nabeeh Al- 
Qassem, Naeem Araydeh, Habeeb Boulus, Riyad Kamel, Hussein Hamzeh, 
Atalla Jaber, and others. 

Other literary studies, which correlate with the academic curricula and 
also exist, initiating a proper status in the local literary sphere, were written 
by: George Kanaze’, Fahed Abu-Khadra, Mahmood Ganayem, Suleiman 
Jibran, and Ibrahim Taha. Their vigorous efforts have introduced a powerful 


drive for accelerating the revival of all the aspects of the literary movement 
in general, and the critical ones in particular. 

The attempts of these writers have been successful, and have left some 
impact upon our literary procession, with some understanding of our reality 
at certain stages. Their works have also left prominent signs in the literary 
and criticism movement. However, both the academic and impressionist 
studies have remained unable to keep up with the new developments in the 
styles, systems, and schools of criticism, whether foreign or Arab. 

The function of literary criticism may be focused upon enlightening the 
aspects of literary text, and revealing them from various approaches, 
aesthetic and informative, as summed up by one of the writers. According 
to him, it is the “reforming of literary work, and revealing its objective 
value as well as its expressionist and emotional values; determining its 
position in the lane of literature, as well as adding literary heritage to its 
language, and in the whole literary world; measuring how mutually 
effective it was with its surroundings; picturing the characteristics of its 
owner, his feeling and expressive features, and revealing the psychological 


as well as the external factors which participated in creating iO, 

It is acceptable to consider the experience of literary criticism to be a 
dynamic innovative activity: social and cultural, productive, and not only 
consuming. This means that literary criticism “Interacts with the text, and 
tries to reveal its context and internal relations as well as self and objective 
interactions; yet, it is not strictly limited to the text but rather extends to 
new wider horizons for the understanding of man and better understanding 


of the world.”0), 

Nonetheless, it is possible to define the task of criticizing criticism as 
being: “Knowledgeable action dealing with the review of critical sayings 
and revealing the correctness of their theoretical principles, analytical tools, 


; 3 
and interpreting procedures.” ). 

Other critics have viewed criticism as “Circling around one type of 
knowledge which the critic seeks or can reach. Criticizing criticism is 
represented in various streams of thought, but mainly in three streams: the 
phenomenological, the semiotic (science of signs), and _ the 


A 
psychological.”“). The contemporary Western criticism has called it “Meta- 
Criticism”, which deals with the education of the reader or the specialized 


critic, and his various knowledge sources, whether educational or 
professional. 

Consequently, the “money bills” have increased till they all became the 
same and everything became confusing. Some of the books on literary 
criticism have nothing to do with criticism as they contain neither the 
means nor the tools of criticism. Thus, we may state that they began 
“scooping what they do not know”, and wrote about it without even 
understanding the surface of the text and trying to explain it. So, how would 
they understand its depth or its interpretation? This is particularly true 
regarding those who prefer reference and symbolism rather than straight 
forwardness and expression or deviation, or any other phenomenon 
covering the language structure of the text. They can hardly write in literary 
criticism, let alone criticizing criticism. Some of them have even preferred 
to write “show” articles, which are almost free of any interaction, effect or 
impact. There are diverse books on the history of literature but not on 
literary criticism. 

The followers of some of the criticism at hand need not, to a certain 
extent, verify those misleading and contradictory notes, which affirm that 
this criticism can only do harm to literature rather than benefit it, 
particularly after the theoretical and practical change of criticism processes. 

The severe lack of true literary criticism on the one hand, and the great 
need for local literary movement on the other hand may be the greenhouse 
for such literary writings, which have forced it to float over the surface 
despite its lack of a minimal degree of systematic literary criticism 
standards and a fundamental mechanism. Most of this criticism halts at the 
border of social, historical, psychological, and interpretative criticism, and 
never exceeds it, whilst those systems are outdated and should not be 
sufficient, especially after the prominent developments and transformations 
that the schools of criticism have produced, apart from the various stylistic, 
lingual, structural, and modern human sciences systems of criticism, etc. 


Writing on literary criticism is not an easy task, and thus, does not make 
the mission of its seekers trouble-free. It is quite a tough and very slow 
activity. However, in the absence of judgment and control, everything 
becomes permissible. There is a great need for expanding the limits of 
critical source horizons on both streams, professional and educational, in 
order to enrich this criticism experience, and to become mature. 
Nonetheless, each piece of writing indicates who its writer is, tells about 
itself by itself, and ought to prove itself and its owner worthy of literary 
criticism. Most necessarily, it reveals the consciousness of the critic, his 
education and knowledge! Voltaire says that an excellent critic is an artist 
who is generous in knowledge, rich in taste, far from interest and envy, yet 


hard to find. ©) 

Hence, it is not unlikely that one of the reasons for the non-development 
of local literary criticism reaching the required level, is the lack of 
criticizing criticism. As for the absence of an adequate climate for freedom 
of thought and expression, it is a stab in the back to local literary criticism. 
As if stating: I fear you, so how can I criticize you? 

This is due to the compulsory conditions imposed upon the Palestinian 
people inside the State of Israel, directly after the occurrence of the Nakba 
in 1948, and what followed it with the oppressive military rule, policy of 
segregation and curfew, and closing the curtains over our local literature, 
including criticizing criticism, prohibiting its processing and following its 
development, and correcting it by critics from the countries of the Arab 
world outside the borders of Israel. 

In this respect, it is worth noting that the phenomenon of weakness exists 
also at the level of Arab literary criticism, as noted by someone: “that gap 
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present in the weakness of criticizing criticism”’ ? and announcing later that 
“consciousness of criticism for itself is compulsory. And perhaps, we 
should wonder about the Arab critic who has materialized the courage and 


modesty of self-criticism so far. »(7) 

This type of literature has not risen yet quite powerfully and clearly, and 
its landmarks have not been prominent, as “the speech of criticizing 
criticism, and parallelism in the Arab education has no power in its self- 
discipline, neither has the reference nor even hypotheses stemming from the 
heart of the Arab education or the heart of innovative practice and thought 


“He ; : 
related to it.”“) Then he does not hesitate to decide that “the concept of 


‘criticizing criticism’, till this very day, is still a ‘concept’ under 


9 
construction.” ) 

Under such a process, particularly with the absence of criticizing 
criticism with all the inquiry or “trial” regarding it, it was obvious for all 
typical criticism to prevail by sufficing with imitation and simulation rather 
than innovation and creativity. 

The following are some examples which, I believe, need review and 
reconsideration. Since they have formed an integral part of our local literary 
criticism, they can introduce a miniature representation of the issue under 
consideration: 

First Example: The late writer Emil Habibi says within his pictorial 
thought of literature he aspires for after the Nakba: “We aim at literature 
that may serve the people in the struggle towards the future, a literature that 
may arouse self-consciousness inside the people, and grant them the 
understanding of their role and the world they live in, and the understanding 
of the existing basic contradiction between those who make their living by 


the sweat of their brow at work and those who steal in) It is clear that 
this literature is hierarchical as it calls for fighting hierarchy. One would 
wonder if the struggle has ever been hierarchical. 

Second Example: Regarding the separation of the text from its owner, 
the literary critic Nabeeh Al-Kassem, says “I am against this approach... I 
do not accept separating the writer from what he writes, and I think that the 
writer who writes something he does not practice or believe in ought to be 


exposed.”(__) 

It is not controversial that the subject of literary criticism is the literary 
text, which firstly, concerns the literary critic and his authenticity rather 
than his knowledge. Is not the value in the text itself and not in its owner? 
Some pondering may be advisable: Why does the critic have the right to 
reveal the identity of the writer and attack his privacy while the writer is 
denied this right? Would it not have been fair to mutually equalize between 
them so that the writer could hold the same flag in the face of the critic? 
Authentic literature and real criticism must not be subordinate to any 
condition. 

Jabra Ibrahim Jabra states at a certain stage in his literature: “As for the 
real evaluation of artistic work, it is the work itself. It is not important to 
know who Homer was, but it is important to know what the Iliad is; it is not 


important to know who Shakespeare was, but it is important to know what 


Hamlet is.) Consequently, it is possible to claim that the critic has the 
right to care, firstly for the identity of the text but not the identity of its 
creator. Nonetheless, this should not decrease to what Bart had claimed in 
his motto represented in “The Death of an Author” or “Nothing Beyond the 
Text”. 

Third Example: Shmuel Moreh, professor of modern Arabic literature 
at the Hebrew University, states: “When you draw the attention of scholars 
and critics in the Arab world to this Arabic literature... they call it by 
mistake the “Literature of Resistance” as most of it is political dealing with 
factors and events which lose their significance as the motives disappear. 
The poetry and stories that spoke about the Military Rule lost their 
significance the moment the Military Rule was abolished, while immortal 
literature is the humane literature that fits every society, environment, and 
era.” (*°) 

This view, in my opinion, invites no response or argument, yet I would 
say: Writing is considered to be a form of resistance, and consequently, the 
weapon of the word has no less enlightenment than any other weapon. 
Furthermore, the word is the act of constant resistance as Mahmoud 
Darwish says: 


‘elordl CL8lS SLi hd oS J” 
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We had not been before June like the chicks of pigeons 
Thus, our love had not disintegrated between the chains 
We, sister, for twenty years 

We have not written poetry, 


But we have been fighting.“ ”? 


Nonetheless, one may ponder whether the writer has also been right 
when he avoided one of the aspects of literature which is “place-time 
peculiarity”, or whether he has other motivations. I would rather state that 
this is most likely because immortal literary works of all nations, especially 
those created under a situation of resistance, whether confidentially or 
publicly after a revolution, which had been written by the ink of hearts with 
letters of light, have not lost anything of their value, and the opposite is 
true. A good example of that is the literature of the Algerian revolution, and 
the literature following the French revolution, which had prophesized it and 
paved its way; and the same applies to what occurred in Russia. Had that 
literature disappeared then, together with the disappearance of its causes? 

The truth is that this literature is still being taught at universities and 
high-education institutes in most parts of the world. Literature, as it is well- 
known, occurs only within a social context which is impossible to ignore, 
and consequently, this literature cannot be comprehended unless we 
comprehend the reality that created it. However, it seems that the writer was 
embarrassed by this literature and its powerful impact in revealing the 
scandalous repressive pattern of the Israeli authorities, and_ its 
condemnation before the whole world has decreased its significance, and, 
as a result, this attitude is not strange to the reader. 

One may notice that the crisis of local Arabic literature lies in the literary 
criticism, for literary criticism has always been sparse, keeping the literary 
movement growing slowly and below the required level. However, we may 
notice the progress of the artistic level of the local literature. I declare this 
despite witnessing the sinking of the local literary movement, particularly in 
the latest stage, which is full of tainted writings and excessive flow, and 
most of it is devoid of real innovation as it neither touches the life of the 
individual nor does it speak to his soul or his mere existence. 

Both, the beauty of content and the beauty of form, are two fundamental 
conditions for immortal literature. Horace had anciently said: “Literature 
has two functions: benefit and pleasure. As for benefit in literature, it is in 


its subject, and as for reading for pleasure, it is in its form.) In the 
absence of control, and criticism and criticizing criticism, these writings 
have become a prevailing phenomenon, which is inappropriate for brawling 
at a time when we mostly need qualitative and innovative literature, in form 
and content, to rise out of its narrow spheres into wider ones, deriving the 
truth of our reality, and observing the horizons of the future. 

In the light of all that, and after almost six decades of the existence of 
our literary movement since the Nakba, we have great need for criticizing 
criticism, as well as a need for the establishment of this project. 
Nonetheless, the age of literature is never measured by time, yet it certainly 
does not occur outside it. Finally, putting literary criticism to be criticized 
and investigated is the best way to raise it up higher. 


Chapter Two: Poetry 


Fahd Abu Khadra: Elegy for Mahmoud Darwish 

Faruq Mawasi’s Poem: Silence...A Non-Silent Reading 

Rushdie al-Madi’s Collection: The Keys and the Homes of Words 
Rushdie al-Madi’s Collection: North to the Stone of Waiting 
Waheeb Wehbeh’s Quartet al-Bahr wa al-Sahra’: Masrahat al- 
Qassida al-’Arabiyya 

Mifleh Tab’uni’s Collection: Nazif al-Zilal between National 
Commitment and International Commitment 

Muneer Touma’s Collection: Autumnal Leaves: Evergreen 
Leaves of Love 

and Vision 

Revelations of Modernism in Nimer al-Sa’di’s Poetry: Visual 
Music as an Example 

Poet Su’ad Qaraman: Value and Stature 

Wafa’ Ayyashi’s Poem: The Palestinian Child and the Feast 

Itaf Zghayyar’s Poem: Birth of a Poem... A Textual Reading 
Introduction to Habib Fares’s Hiam’s Cubes 


Fahd Abu Khadra: Elegy for Mahmoud 
Darwish 


Abstract 

This study deals with Fahd Abu Khadra’s poem “Elegy for Mahmoud 
Darwish” in an interactive textual reading in view of the modern receptive 
theories with occasional references to classical Arabic literary studies. 
Mahmoud Darwish is considered to be one of the most prominent 
Palestinian and Arab poets in the modern period due to his high position on 
the literary, cultural, patriotic, and social levels. Abu Khadra dedicated a 
special elegy for the deceased poet, in which he enumerates his outstanding 
traits, and stresses the high position he had in his life, and the great loss that 
occurred with his demise. The poem exposes also certain moral virtues that 
the poet used to embody in his life, including his great role, which makes 
the poet, Abu Khadra, adopt Darwish’s way and message even after his 
death. 

Abu Khadra employs the language of speech, using the first person 
plural (We) instead of the first person singular to indicate collective 
participation and interaction. He also uses verbs in the ‘past’ and ‘future’ 
tense throughout the poem. 

The poet also employs the technique of intertextuality by alluding to the 
New Testament and Jesus Christ’s crucifixion, aiming to develop new 
indications and associations, and stress the meaning, which gives the text 
more radiance and glow, and enhances more interaction between the reader 
and the text. 
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Elegy for Mahmoud Darwish By: Fahd Abu Khadra 


They neither handed you over, nor crucified you, 
And you neither drank the last glass 

Before the last supper, 

Nor after it. 

But they displaced you, far, far away. 

Into exile that will expand 

— If Heaven does not lend us a hand — 

To the borders of infinity. 

Perhaps you could not bear what you saw, 

You shut your eyes so that you would not see, 
And bade farewell to a horizon, the years watered 
With blood where earth will never dry. 

We will carry your voice in our hearts wholeheartedly, 
And will live upon a pained hope, 

Knowing that justice has deaf ears, 

And a broken heart that will not return visions. 
But if the tears get out of control 

When patience and prudence are inattentive, let them flow, 
As men’s tears are not kept 

For a graver and more exorbitant adversity. 

O Master of Creativity, Jewel of the Crown. 

You defied the storm of time, 

And wandered till you made exile 

A poem of love to this homeland. 

You defied by refusal: No! 

No to humiliation! No to nihilism, 

And No to acceptance, 

Where the law of right among nations is violated. 
We will miss determination, as they deceive, 

And miss your splendid boldness. 

We will miss the truth, as they lie. 

And miss the mighty blow. 

But we are on the way of life, 

We will keep going, as you were keeping us going, 


Raise your vision before our eyes, 
And make your secret our right guidance. 


1. Introduction 


Mahmoud Darwish, whose name is connected with Palestine as a land, a 
homeland and a people, is considered to be not only an Arab phenomenon 
par excellence, but also a unique international poet as well. In fact, he is 
considered to be one of the most prominent Palestinian and Arab poets in 
the modern age. By his distinguished poetry, his lofty character, and his 
history, he constitutes a fertile material, which is attracting and will attract 
thousands of readers, critics and authors to approach, whether poetry or 
prose. 

The elegy we are dealing with, represents one aspect of that general 
view, and shows the importance of the deceased poet. It points out the great 
loss that struck the people as a result of his sudden death. Besides, it 
numerates his virtues and praises them. The poem is a generous gesture that 
eternalizes the memory of a significant person who left a great vacuum 
behind him. It also represents a feeling that is abundant with appreciation, 
loyalty and love, expressed by a respected poet about another great poet of 
great stature. It is natural for the living poet to elegize the deceased one. We 
would not be exaggerating if we said that the major part of the life of most 
poets, especially the ones who are as outstanding as Mahmoud Darwish, 
lies in their poetry. Such poets rarely go out of the borders of their poetry. 
The poet’s life is his poetry, and his poetry is his life and existence. It is 
agreed that poetry is a wide open space with vast dimensions, and requires 
the power to soar, but the extent of its height is dependent on the power of 
the fluttering wings. This is what reveals the relation between poetry, 
thought, and the poet’s psychological state. 

It is worthwhile referring here to the German scholar and critic, 
Wolfgang Iser (1926 — 2007). He is known for his reader-response theory in 
literary theory, which began to evolve in 1967. Together with Hans Robert 
Jauss (1921-1997), Iser is considered to be the founder of the school of 
reception aesthetics. This theory focuses on the idea of interaction between 
the reader and the text, which specifically fill the gaps. He sees that 
“reading is a continuous reciprocal dialectic process in two directions: from 


the reader to the text, and from the text to the reader”) ¢ through a fruitful 
interactive shining non-exhausted reading that explores the hidden 
meanings, and not only those that appear on the surface. It is known that 
literary jewels do not float on the surface but lie deep. Therefore, they 


require a skilled diver to find out the purpose of the text rather than the 
purpose of its creator, or the receiving reader according to modern critical 
theories. This approach to the text does not claim that it masters the text or 
controls it from all its sides, but that it is a circular approach that revolves 
continuously around the target, aiming to ‘score a goal’, and achieve the 
most possible added value and desired pleasure. 


2. The Circle of Literary Criticism 


a. The Title 

The reader notices that the elegiac poem does not have a specific title, 
which can bean indicative semiotic sign, or a road sign that carries different 
indicative loads from the angle of the functional relation that it might 
perform. (The title of the translated version was given by the translator, not 
the poet). Generally speaking, the title can constitute the first key or 
threshold, or first text that the reader meets before he moves to deal with the 
main body of text, or for any other artistic aspect. 

From this viewpoint, it is possible to consider the title as an independent 
semiotic system, which bears indicative referential and interpretational 
loads on the one hand, and on the other bears symbolic ones that it sends to 
the reader. Despite that, the title does not necessarily convey the meaning, 
especially if the title is vague to some extent (rather than ambiguous) and 
has some deep structure that requires explanation or interpretation. That is 
what Umberto Eco (1932-) meant when he said: “The role of the title is to 


: 17 ; 
confuse thoughts rather than to organize them.”) ‘ Lessing also says: “The 
title should not be like a menu, and its value is in its distance from revealing 


the contents of the book.) “It should be stated that the title remains one of 
the main features of prose, while poetry can do without it, and we notice its 
absence in classical Arabic poetry. The only thing that is mentioned in the 
title is the ‘rhyme’ of the poem, like: “al-Mimiyyah” or “al-Daliyyah” by 
al-Mutanabi, which means that the rhyme of the first poem is: “mim/m” and 
the second is “dal/d”. He wrote the first poem for Saif al-Dawla, and the 
second for “Kafour”. 


a. The Opening Lines 


We also notice the absence of “istihal” (opening) of the elegy. The poet 
starts the poem without any introduction or preamble, preferring to start 


with an intertextual literary device) alluding to the New Testament and 
Jesus Christ’s crucifixion, and aiming to make the text develop new 
indications that emphasize its meaning. This technique gives the text new 
glow and radiance that increases its interaction and mutual effect more and 
more. He says: 


They neither handed you over, nor crucified you, 
And you neither drank the last glass 

Before the last supper, 

Nor after it. 


a. Intertextuality 

Intertextuality in this context is religious, and the text is retrieved from 
the New Testament: “Pilate replied: ‘Your own nation and the chief priests 
delivered you to me.” (John, 18:35) Also, “When the chief priests and 
officers saw him, they cried out saying: Crucify him! Crucify him!” (John, 
19:6) 
Jesus Christ had been with his disciples at the Last Supper before his 
crucifixion. The New Testament mentions also that when he sat with the 
apostles, he said to them: “I have desired to eat with you this Passover 
before I suffer, for I tell you: I will not eat from it until it be fulfilled in the 
kingdom of God. Then he took a cup and thanked God and said: take this 
and divide it among you. For I tell you that I will not drink, henceforth, 
from the fruit of the vine until the Kingdom of God shall come. Then he 
took a piece of bread and thanked God, and divided it into bits, and gave 
them saying: this is my body that is given for you. Do this for my memory. 
And he took the cup after supper, and said: This cup is the New Testament, 
with my blood that is shed for you.” (Luke, 22: 15-20) 

The similarity between the two, the deceased poet and Jesus Christ, is in 
their tragic fate, death that each one meets, despite the large difference in 
the details. 


The poet, Abu Khadra, starts his elegy addressing the deceased poet, 
Darwish: It is true that they did not hand you over to the ruler to try you, 
and crucify you after that, neither did you drink the glass before the last 
supper nor after it, before you were crucified like Jesus Christ, but they 
threw you instead into dire exile; they displaced you into an exiled person 
who later died. But who are they? We leave that for the insight of the reader 
and his literary tastes. 

It seems that the allusion is to the fact that the deceased was buried in the 
city of Ramallah, Palestine, far away from his small homeland, his 
hometown al-Birweh in Galilee. He had been displaced from his homeland, 
when he was alive, by force, unjustly and aggressively, Abu Khadra says: 
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But they displaced you, far, far away 
Into everlasting exile! 


a. Place 

Place, in general, has a special and deep value in human consciousness 
and conscience, but when it is his homeland or part of it, its value is greater. 
A certain writer says: “Place in literature, or in the creative experience, 
specifically, is the place that makes us feel its existence, and our feeling can 
intermingle with it in a separable way. We are likely to stand on the house 
doorstep where we were born and feel that there are close ties that return us 
to the womb. The place changes according to the rhythm of our emotions, 
and gains positive or negative appearances according to our feelings and 


what inspired them.” ( Even when the deceased person lies in the grave in 
a part of his homeland, it is also a compulsory existence. He did not have 
desire or will in that. In a deep sorrow and sadness, and in a blaming sad 
tone, the persona of this poem tells the reader that the deceased Darwish 
lived a major part of his life deprived of his homeland, a stranger in other 
lands: 
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And wandered, 
Till you made your exile, 
A poem to this homeland. 


The poet employs the place (homeland) as a special case that has its 
special value that depends on deep feeling and close connection between 
the deceased and his homeland as “there is no place without a memory, and 
imagination and visualization, and an event that gives it the specifications 


of place.) "Gn addition, when the deceased moved, he was deprived of his 
homeland, as he was buried outside his small homeland, al-Birweh, his 
hometown. The result is a double deprivation and suffering — exile in life 
and exile in death. Exile and displacement are the problem and tragedy. The 
persona of the poem says: : ; 
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But they displaced you, far, far away 
Into exile that will expand 
— If Heaven does not lend us a hand — 


To the borders of infinity. 


He emphasizes his view that both cases will continue forever if Heaven 
is not quick in giving aid and assistance. It is clear here that the 
persona/speaker does not rely on people to make any change in the existing 
reality which, as it seems, is stronger than any imaginable thing! This 
indicates the psychological condition or personal experience that the 
persona/speaker is undergoing as a result of that gloomy reality, which cast 
its shadow on other parts of the poem. 

The poem does not show deep sorrow, as is expected, or an atmosphere 
of sadness and grief, nor ascension in the rhythm of sadness or heat of 
lamentation, and suffering on the absence of the deceased and his passing 
away, aS we see in classical elegies. This breaks the reader’s expectations, 
and surprises him. In his description of elegiac poetry (Ritha’), Ibn Rashiq 
said: “The style of elegy is that it should be clear in mouming and 
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lamentation, mixed with sighing, sorrow and magnification.” 


A saying attributed to al-Asma’I is: “I asked a Bedouin: why are elegies 
the most honorable of your poetry? The Bedouin replied: Because we say 


them with burt hearts. In my opinion, Abu Khadra did well by 
departing from the familiar conventions of the Arabs in their elegies. He is 
not traditional, and he even went beyond that to a more advanced 
associative attitude, as it appears in certain lines that reflect strong 
confidence and solid will that create comfort, contentment and optimism. 
This is reflected in the poet’s presentation of incentive and radiant images 
that foresee a better future. 

The speaker/persona addresses the deceased directly, as if he were 
standing in front of him face to face, saying words such as: “You shut your 
eyes, bade farewell, defied, and wandered.” This technique lends more 
power of mutual effect on the sender and receiver alike. It indicates a lot of 
agony and anguish, not only for losing the deceased, but also for a gloomy 
piteous reality that the deceased was unable to bear or even see any more. 
What he could do is only shut his eyes, preferring to pass away rather than 
stay alive in such a life: 
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Perhaps you could not bear what you saw, 
You shut your eyes so that you would not see. 


It appears that the reason for that is, that the deceased was not able to 
bear the deteriorated reality on the regional, the patriotic, the national, and 
even the universal level. Therefore, he shut his eyes to avoid seeing the 
world and his inability to bear it, and passed away. In this context, the poet 
is revealing and uncovering the truth in his estimation of the existing tragic 
reality to tell us about his real feelings towards the worsening conditions on 
the individual level (the poet’s), the collective level (the people’s and the 
nation’s), and probably the universal human level (the world’s as a whole). 
He intends to imply the high degree of a tragic situation that is not bearable 
anymore. Probably, this hint to the “inability to bear” is a reminder to us of 
the deceased himself, but in a different context. Darwish says in “Arab 
Music”, from his collection: Siege to the Eulogies of the Sea (1984): 


I wish the young man were a Stone! 
I wish I were a stone. 


Here, the poet (Darwish) is seen in the midst of his woe and suffering at 
the climax of the tragedy of his life. It is so painful that he prefers death to 
life, and to become an inanimate stone rather than to stay a living human 
being. There is clear intertextuality of the poem by the classical poet Tamim 
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bin Muqbel© ). However, we should take into consideration the difference 
in time and place between the two poets, and the difference in conditions, 
motives and context between them. Tamim bin Mugbel says: 
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Life would be enjoyable if man were a stone, 

Misfortune would turn away from him, and he would be like a round rock. 
The poet’s attitude towards Death reminds us of the attitude of the 

British poet John Keats (1795-1821) who, fascinated by the idea of Death, 
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says in one of his poems:) ‘ 


Verse, Fame, and Beauty are intense indeed, 
But Death in tenser — Death is Life’s high meed. 


Abu Khadra continues to say: But in spite of the hard reality, its absence 
of justice, its invisible, unheard and unfelt justice, and its stone-cold heart, 
it is blind in sight and insight. The deceased declares his refusal of and 
defiance to submission and humiliation. He is not a man who accepts that 
the dignity of man be treaded upon or that he be denied his rights and 
forced to accept injustice. However, we keep walking towards a life that is 
full of hope and optimism in the future, no matter how painful and torturing 
reality is. The persona addresses the deceased saying: Our hearts will 
remain replete with your jingling voice as you will remain alive within us, 
present with us, even in your absence: 
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We will carry your voice wholeheartedly, 
And live upon a pained hope, 
Knowing that justice has deaf ears 
And an insensible heart with broken visions. 


3. Poetic Imagery and Values 


Most of the poetic images that the poet employs in this poem are used in 
a reporting way. He draws them by using various different elements such 
as: sound, color, place and time, charging them with meanings and values 
derived from his feelings and emotions. The poet attempts to involve the 
receiver and charge him, too, with them. The artistic expressive image is 
drawn by words that substitute colors. Al-Jahiz says: “Poetry is a craft and a 


type of weaving, and a kind of portrayal.” ( From a certain point of view, 
the poetic image is considered a basic technique, and a main element in 
poetic expressions. It is supposed to stir and affect feelings, thoughts and 
attitudes. Ibn Rashiq talks about the extent of the effect of poetry on the 
receiver: “Poetry is what delights and moves the soul, and stirs the temper — 


this is the purpose that poetry is made for and is built on; nothing else.” ( 
For example, the “earth” in the poem is not moistened by water, as it is 
supposed to be, but by so much “blood” that does not dry. The “red” color, 
as an example in the poem, bears specific and numerous indications. It is 
commonly believed that “red blood”, which is shed in the poem like a 
torrent on the altar, carries double indications: the first is in praise of the 
victim, and what it carries including sacrifice, freedom, struggle, 
steadfastness and challenge; the second is: outrageous condemnation of the 
tyrant who has caused the shedding of so much blood. He says:_ 2 
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And you bade farewell to a horizon 
That the years watered with blood, 
Where earth does not dry. 


The poem introduces certain values that the deceased embodied in his 
life such as: firmness, daring, and truthfulness. The loss of these values 
indicates the greater losses that took place, after Darwish’s decease, in the 
fields of language, words, and specifically poetry, which is one of the most 
important symbols. It seems as if poetry mourns him, Arabic script cries for 
him, and Arabic itself wears black and declares its mourning. This would 
mean that the deceased left behind him a high vacuum and uncompensated 
losses at the level of Arabic, time, and place. By calling him “Master of 
Creators” and “Jewel of the Crown”, the persona/poet emphasizes the 
influence on the receiver’s soul, and achieves the process of effect 
completely. 

However, this passage is the only one that reflects grief and sadness, and 
invites tears in an ambience of arousing one’s conscience and sorrow. It can 
be considered to be one of its best passages, if not the most beautiful and 
most eloquent one. Except for this passage, the poem is nearly devoid of 
expressions of agony and anguish. 


And if the tears get out of control unexpectedly, 
As patience and prudence are inattentive, 

Let them flow excessively, 

As men’s tears are not preserved 

For a graver and more exorbitant adversity. 


Even if the tears are shed intentionally, premeditatedly and not 
unexpectedly, the general attitude will be stronger, and its effect on the soul 
will be more intensively effective. We know that there is no more 
exceedingly grave misfortune than this one. If men’s tears are not shed for 
such a misfortune, then for which other misfortune could they be shed? 
There is no greater misfortune than this. 

In general, it is possible to say that though the elegy tends sometimes to 
employ some modern techniques it keeps certain aspects, especially in its 
golden periods, from the Arab heritage of elegiac poetry. These aspects 
include: the direct address, the enumeration of qualities and lost values, and 
the high vacuum that the deceased leaves behind him. In other words, the 
poem is probably influenced by the classical Arabic elegies but not in its 
contents. Therefore, it is possible to say that the elegiac poetry in the 
modern era is not different from that in other eras, though people’s view 
about life has changed, and has become more materialistic; ‘death’ has 
become an ordinary event or merely an unquestionable fixed truth. Elegiac 
poetry has maintained the general structure except for the employment of 
modern techniques through the multiplicity of elegiac images, and variety 
of techniques such as: intertextuality, and the use of myths and symbols. 


4. The Language of the Poem 
The artistic creative poetic language is supposed to carry new aspects in 
form and content because it constitutes a meeting point between a creator 
writer and a creator reader in a real artistic interaction that moves within a 
specific context, which is the propellant of the poem. With regard to the 


poem we are dealing with, that propellant is the grief and sadness, and 
sorrow about the passing away of the mourned Mahmoud Darwish and his 
status. It seems that the elegy is in mourning for original human qualities 
and noble values rather than for a specific human being. Besides agony and 
anguish, the poem praises the deceased’s attitudes and principles. Ibn 
Rashig considered elegiac poetry as a eulogy and praise to the dead person; 
“There is no difference between eulogy and praise, except that the praise is 
mixed with something that indicates that the person is dead, such as: ‘he 
was...’ or ‘by losing him’, or by ‘we lost so and so...’, and the like in order 


to make us know that he is dead.” ( 

As is the case in realistic poetry, the language of the poem refers us to 
the poet’s thoughts and his feelings in all their revelations. He is an 
essential side in the poem. From this angle, the language of the poem 
sounds easy and simple in form and meaning, and is throughout at 
approximately the same level. Its main characteristic is that its vocabulary 
is easy and simple, and its rhythm adds to its beauty. However, its style is 
declamatory and oratorical. It is closer to al-Sahl al-Mumtani’, being 
apparently easy but effectively sublime and elusive. Bishr bin al-Mu’tamer 
says: “The speaker should know the values of meanings, and should 
balance between them and the values of listeners, and the values of 
conditions; thus, he will make a specific choice of words for each class, and 
a specific status for each condition in order to divide the values of words on 
the values of meanings, and divide the values of meanings on the values of 
statuses, and the values of the listeners on the values of these 


conditions.”)” ( 

We can also say that the language of the poem is mostly fully clear, as it 
reveals more than it hides. It is inspired by real life, which can reflect the 
poet’s simple life that is far from being complicated, which emphasizes the 
need to take into consideration the well-known rhetoric rule: “Always 


match between language, situation and eloquence.” Thus, the text we are 
discussing is a poetic discourse that speaks about itself by itself. Probably, 
this sort of poetry may not satisfy those who prefer that poetry should be 
suggestive through hints rather than declarative through direct statements, 
or at least imbued with ambiguity. Therefore, most of the poetry that is 
written by contemporary poets, and specifically the new ones, tends to be 
ambiguous, and sometimes vague and obscure. 


Besides that, the poet uses other artistic techniques like: humanization 
and personification. For example, he gives the concept of ‘justice’, human 
qualities of ‘hearing’ and ‘a heart’ like man’s heart, or “bidding farewell to 
the horizon”. He also uses metonymy, antithesis, and repetition. 

In spite of that, in many places the poet expresses his feelings in a direct 
way instead of using allusions and associations, though the language of 
poetry is supposed to depend in certain parts on expansion, which means 
departure from the traditional, and common to displacement and diversion 


cll "of word meaning, and distancing from language that is standard 
or common in prose writing. 

Paul Valery says that “when words divert in a specific way from direct 
expression — the least sensitive way of expression — and when this diversion 
makes us pay attention to a world of relations that are distinctive from the 
actual real world, we find the possibility of expanding this unique spot and, 
feel that we have put our hand on a precious stone full of life that could 


probably be able to develop and grow. ny 

It seems that Elegy for Mahmoud Darwish is devoid of the element of 
soaring imagination, which could add to it an aura of more beauty, radiance, 
and pleasure. Imagination is one of the required elements of literary writing, 
especially in poetry, as “the poetic language is the language of intensive 
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portrayal, and sensible creative imagination.” 

Since this poem is an elegy, and elegy is an actual experience that 
includes feelings of pain, suffering and bitterness of loss resulting from 
death, the reader is likely to mix the words that have emotional and 
indicative dimensions with other emotional words that have a strong 
psychological and moral weight. This is an attempt to show the intensity of 
the emotional attitude that puts the deceased in the center, which assists the 
attitude in formulating the receiver’s vision, and consciousness in the 
cultural, the human, the social and the patriotic fields. The poet certainly 
intended to express his genuine feelings through avoidance of exaggeration 
and expatiation, far from over-sentimentality, and expression of agony and 
sadness. He tries to remain self-controlled in his feelings in order not to veil 
the truth of the situation. Therefore, he remains within the borders of the 
‘reasonable’ without going beyond it. He says: 
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We will miss determination as they deceive, 
And miss your splendid boldness. 

We will miss the truth as they lie 

And miss the mighty blow. 


The indications are accepted, and close to the mind and heart in a deep 
interlacement, and full mixture between thought and emotion. The poet 
made them a collective suffering of his people and nation, which indicates 
that he gives more weight to collective feelings over individual feeling in 
the atmosphere of the poem. In this, he resembles what al-Jahiz mentions 
about Bishr bin al-Mu’tamer: “The focus of honesty is on the right thing, 
and benefit and suitability to the situation, and what should be said in each 


situation.” Probably, the tragedy can be considered a tragedy of a people 
and even a nation rather than a tragedy of an individual or a specific group 
of people. In this, the poet’s attempt to reflect the reality of the situation is 
successful. 


The Use of Pronouns 


The poem focuses on three main pronouns.)” « Being a linguistic 
phenomenon, the pronouns play a prominent role in formulating the poetic 
discourse. The pronouns are: the Third Person Plural (They did not hand 
you over, they displaced you / J90%% /Jgolov QJ); the First Person 
Plural (We will carry, we will live, we know, we will miss, we will raise 
25359 dainiw .Alai5 .LSdi5 »exiw ); and the Second Person Singular 
(and you shut your eyes, and you bade farewell, and you defied, and you 
wandered 28§lo8 120555 18595 crtaa cls). 

As we notice, the focus is on the Second Person Singular (J>| Sl/casl) 
(you/the exiled), and the First Person Plural (2xiJI/y25)(we/the people) 
in a more intensive way. The employment of the plural pronoun (we) is not 
accidental but rather intentional; it aims to widen the circle of expression, 
and the range of reception, participation and interaction, and thus, the 
individual intermingles with the general public. The pronoun (e) includes 


the other pronouns (I, you, they) and seeks to describe the situation in a way 
that suits the atmosphere, and the role that it performs within the general 
context of the elegy. The indicative parallel between the two pronouns is 
not used accidentally but is a necessity dictated by the general context of 
the poem. By doing so, the poet detaches himself from expressing his 
private personal experience on the individual level with the pronoun (1) in 
the field of sad feelings towards the deceased. He prefers to integrate with 
the group as part of them and to express those feelings and employ them on 
the collective level by using the pronoun (We) in order to oe with the 
importance of the event. He says: (!...30a79 ...A12%5 ...U5i5 ...lodiw/ We 
will carry...We...live... we know, we will miss.. 5 using ae first person 
plural pronoun, and not the singular pronoun: (2ai8lg valely sual »o>lw 
/ I will carry, and live, and know, and miss) which embody sad tones, not on 
the level of language and the individual pronoun but also on the level of 
participation and collective feelings. The ‘loss’ is the loss of the ‘whole’ — 
not a loss of the individual or individuals, which is in line with the general 
sad atmosphere of the poem. 


The Use of Verbs 


It is of note that the Elegy intensively employs verbs in the present and 
the future tenses. The verbs of ‘mourning’ specifically indicate ‘motion’ 
and ‘emotion’. They are not static things or abstract qualities, thereby 
indicating the continuity of the verb, and the power of its effect. This 
elongates the element of time more and more. The poet wants to hint that 
our need for the deceased will always accompany us in every step in our 
life. Our determination and insistence on ‘refusal’ and ‘challenge’ will 
continue after his departure, and will not be only a memory of the past. We 
derive power, pride and honor from him, whether in his presence or his 
absence. The poet adopts the role of the deceased, and his absence at 
present or in the future as a pioneering and leading role on all levels. 

It is noticeable that the poet shows his faith in Darwish’s vision as a 
creative poet of great distinction, which is the poem’s fundamental focus. 
He is “Master of Creators and Jewel of the Crown”. This quality appeared 
clearly after Darwish’s passing away, and the vacuum that he left behind 
him. The loss of the deceased left respectable intellectual dimensions, and 
honorable moral values such as: determination, boldness, truth, power and 
dignity at a time replete with deception (0 9£353), flattery, cowardice and 
lies (923583) as well as weakness and humiliation, contrary to the qualities 
of the deceased, who combined correct opinions, power and truth of attitude 
in ways both verbal and actual. 


Meter and Rhythm 


Abu Khadra succeeds in creating correspondence between the speed of 
psychological rhythm and metrical speed (tempo) through his employment 
of the foot /~J929 aleai, which lends the elegy an aura of affecting and 
being affected. Thus, we can say that the poem is based on a rhythmic foot 
of ¢J929, though the first one is ‘clipped’ (where the first letter of the foot 
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such as “9” or“ _9”is dropped and the foot becomes “~jJ9¢” instead of 
“yg29”. 
Repetition 
The poem succeeds in employing the rhetorical device of lexical 


repetition, which is considered to be one of the characteristics of elegiac 
poetry, “and repetition was first employed in elegies; repetition of the name 


of the disaster and the intensity of the pain of the mourner.”)” Repetition 
serves in stressing the idea and focusing on it, and drawing the attention to 
it, and giving the repeated item specific added value. According to Nazik 
al-Mala’ika, “Repetition highlights a sensitive point in the phrase and 
reveals the speaker’s interest in it, and in this sense, it has a valuable 


psychological indication.” ( Repetition is an operation of intensification 
on two levels: the vocal and the indicative when it adds a new meaning, and 
it can create a rhythmic movement whose role is influential, and its goal is 
to stir and awaken emotions. 

In view of what has been said, it is possible to determine that repetition 
has an expressive energy and a psychological emotional energy that 
together show the extent of the influence left on the poet and his feelings 
about the demise of the deceased, and the degree of influence of that event 
on the receiver. 

Nazik al-Mala’ika, however, sees that: “the initial rule of repetition is 
that the repeated lexical item should be closely connected to the general 
meaning, otherwise, it would be an artificial repetition that cannot be 
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accepted”) ( let alone that repetition sometimes requires creation of a new 
meaning that aims to break the routine of the object or the idea that the poet 


desires to convey.” ( Some of the repeated lexical items in the poem are 
(challenged, O, no, we will miss/ daiaiw .Y .L .23555) which consist of 
one word. Some are ‘repetition of a verb’ or ‘repetition of a letter’ about the 
details of the deceased during his life, and the collective feeling after his 
death and absence. 


Conclusion 
The reader notices that the elegy does not go beyond the approaches and 
attitudes of the deceased regarding his going ahead, and continuing his way. 
Ultimately, it did not introduce anything new, and it was satisfied with 
imitation and adherence to the lifestyle of the deceased and no more. Let us 
read: 
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We will keep going, as you were keeping us going. 


It was an instrument of expression and description, which means that it is 
devoid of any intellectual futuristic prospective vision such as: “A different 
thought and different approach that can make the necessary change. Poetry, 


as Hegel argues, is the most perfect art”) ( 

However, the poet tries to persuade himself and persuade us that there is 
no choice for us but to continue our way. He, therefore, resorts to finding 
solace and acceptance of death as a reality. Death is an inevitable and fixed 
fact that we have to accept, and cannot refuse. This is the way of life. Then, 
after he expresses his emotions and sorrow, he takes us back to the same 
reality he started with, to life, declaring that hope is still there and is not 
lost. It does not come to an end; on the contrary, necessity requires that we 
stand up, and resume living again, as life does not stop and will continue. 
The running river of life will continue running forever. To stop means to 
die. Life is the opposite. Thinking about death is connected closely to 
thinking about life. The two of them are two sides of the same coin. “The 
last words we speak stay more in our hearing, and stick more in our soul as 
a result of their remoteness; so if they are fair, the whole speech sounds fair 
but if they are ugly, the whole speech sounds ugly, and actions are taken 
according to their ends, as the Messenger of God said, “God’s blessing and 


peace be upon him.”)” ( Abu Khadra ends his elegy with an artistic shining 
portrait, with optimism that arouses our determination, and recreates 
warmth and hope in our souls. He emphasizes that ‘poets do not die’, 
especially those who have such a lofty stature like that of our deceased 
poet, Mahmoud Darwish. Though he left us in body as a nation, as a people 
and as poets, he will stay with us in spirit in our individual and collective 
memory. He will be present with us despite his absence. 

The secret of the deceased, his poetry that lies in the soul of his glowing 
creativity, and his inspired rhetoric will stay to be a source of light for us. It 
will stay like a shining star, and a brilliant moon that hovers above us, 
lighting our way in a dark life. He says: 
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But, on the way of life, 

We will keep going, as you were keeping us going, 
And will raise your vision before our eyes, 

And make your secret our right guidance. 


Finally, it deserves mentioning that the ‘optimistic view’ is not a 
common convention in classical Arabic elegiac poetry, which emphasizes 
our previously mentioned view, that elegies in classical and modern poetry 
are different in certain aspects and features. 


42 
Faruq Mawasi’s Poem: Silence) - A Non- 
Silent Reading 


1. Introduction 
This article deals with Faruq Mawasi’s poem Silence from his Complete 
Collection (2005). This poem stands out in the collection, because it is non- 
traditional in content, and does not follow the traditional poetic methods 
and techniques. The whole poem is embodied in its one word title: 


“Silence”.(’) 

This problematic poem has been arousing the readers’ interest since its 
publication in 1979. The controversy surrounding it rises and abates once in 
a while for the arguments and the implications it arouses. Despite my prior 
knowledge of the difficulty awaiting me when writing about such a poem, 
apart from rowing against the current as will appear later, I favored dealing 
with it for the delightful experience of earnestness, daring and pioneering 
which had not preceded it in the scene of our local literature. Furthermore, 
this poem engulfs generating thoughts, and the element of imagery, 
especially in that it appeared at an early stage, perhaps prematurely, with all 
the caution required and jeopardy accompanying it, which may bring up 
undesirable consequences. Concurrently, my desire is to give answers to 
some ponderings or open predicaments. Nonetheless, the following 
exposition obligates only its owner in the first place. 

Most people viewed this poem as a casual poem without any creative or 
literary value, as being closer to a comic rather than a serious work. Worth 
mentioning is an anecdote of the poet’s encounter with one of the rare 
readers who addressed him saying: 

“T have memorized one of your poems.” 


The poet wittily asked him after perceiving his reference: 

“Alright, but if you remember one additional poem, you will receive a 
prize.” 

The addresser kept quiet for a while and then they laughed together. 

The poet was unjustifiably accused of lagging and incompetence. It is, 
thus, no wonder that this poem was condemned, and would undergo denial, 
repulsion and exclusion like rejected heresy. If any of those accusers were 
asked to justify their rejecting attitude, they would give no answer other 
than declaring: This is not the poetry we are accustomed to and familiar 
with. 

To be reasonable and at the same time true, we can say: if this poem 
means nothing to some people, it certainly means much to its owner. The 
astonishment reached its peak when one of the curious readers, who had 
eased things for himself, claimed that he could also “slice out” a solemn 
poem like the poem, Silence. 

Nevertheless, this argument falls down for being delusive to the bone, 
and it negates all poetry principles. It is not possible to witness what had 
been stated at an early stage, that the poet has the right to do what others 
cannot. Even this right is restricted as it is absurd for all poems to follow 
this pattern, and to be reduced only to their title. Had that been permitted, 
all people would have become poets. The kingdom of poetry is not “an 
agency without any guard” as our fellow Egyptians say. As for the gates of 
poetry, like all other arts, they are wide open upon “sacred doorsteps” where 
only those who truly know it, can enter. The solid view states that any 
person who claims this privilege should intuitively be a poet who has 
already experienced the ordeal of poetry, and should have firstly proved 
himself and secondly be able to compose a poem reduced to its title. 

It is not unlikely for the innovative personal experience, and complex 
pleasing risk attempted by the poet to be considered one of revelations of 
qualitative “post-modernism”, which was not customary in our local literary 
circles. Had this been true, Mawasi, the poet, would have been the first in 
this race. 

Perhaps, it is quite mild to commit to memory that acknowledged 
“modemity” rejects routine, patterns and conventionality, and calls for 
materializing surprise, breaking the rule, and breaking out of all that is 
customary, familiar and inherited, attempting to create the new without a 
frame, implementing real modernity to reach the desired goal. 


As for “postmodernism,” it is far from the power of patterns, typical 
poetry and traditional education. As “modernity” never fiddles with the 
climate of absolute autonomy, we do not exaggerate when we say: “Post- 
modernism exceeds absolute freedom to reach absolute chaos”, as Umberto 
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Eco says;( ) “it is unfortunate that post-modernism is applicable for 
whatever comes at hand”. The Egyptian critic with the American 


citizenship(), Ihab Hassan (1925-), comments on “post-modernism” for its 
excessive non-direction, or rather for being confined to non-direction; that 
is a complex reference, which lends a hand to the following expressions to 
be unstable and circulated: ambiguity, discontinuity, absurdity of 
abandoning the familiar, pluralism, casualness, rebellion, extraordinary, 
deforming transformation. The last expression alone, refers to a dozen 
current idioms around demolition: non-innovation, decomposition, 
deconstruction, decentralization, deviation, disconnection, abruption, 
disappearance, dissolution, non-definition, non-holistic, de-legitimization — 
putting aside other technical expressions referring to the fluency of paradox, 
partition and silence. They refuse the setting of limits for them or for being 
confined, except for freedom of expression. Thus, their relation to society, 
and even to self, is quite contradictory to the familiar; it is a relation of 
rejection and rebellion. As for their journey in this meaning, it is a journey 
of infringement, violation and pioneering that may reach, sometimes with 
the language, the limit of dichotomy and outburst. “Post-modernism” in its 
core is: refusal and transcendence of typical excessive form and meaning. 
This is the spirit of “post-modernism” and its essence. 

“Post-modernism” has outpaced all imagery, and exceeded all that is 
reasonable in its transformation into dismantling and shattering meaning, or 
even its dissolution and demolition. The dismantling “post-modernism” 
dissolves history, abolishes its identity, and launches the present into the 
chasm of non-meaning and absurdity, which rebuilds the method of 
Descartes, the French philosopher (1650-1695), which says: “I think, 


therefore, I exist” into “I utterly destroy foundations, therefore, I exist”("’), 
in a clear tendency towards the non-identity, unfamiliar philosophy, and 
absolute disposition of idealism, rationality and identity, besides being an 
artistic phenomenon. It is sometimes the complete contradiction of “post- 
modernism”. 


In consequence, we see the termination phase of “modemity” and the 
beginning of “post-modernism”, just as “modernism” had previously 
demolished Romanticism, and based itself upon its ruins. Now it is the turn 
of “Post-modernism” to demolish “modernism”, and to replace it on its 
ruins. Conversely, there is a contradictory attitude to these slogans by the 
rivals of “modernism” and “post-modernism”. This attitude views 
dangerous deviation from the “sacred” principles and _ educational 
inheritance. In their view, the transition from “modernism” to “post- 
modernism” was like seeking refuge from fire by buming coal; or from 
worse to worst. The holders of this view argue that poetic innovation is 
possible only through thoughts and subjects, not in forms and shape, as the 


time has not yet come for such a change. Adonis (7) States: 

“The Arab reality supports this view objectively. Forms, which are the 
product of a social experience, like the Arab poetic form, never change 
unless the socio-educational experience that has created them changes, thus, 
changing the values stemming from this experience, and changing the 
rationality of the society, and its relation to things and to its world view.” 

In literature, like in every other art, people love that which relates to their 
life, and conversely, they neglect it and deny it when it is variant and 
contradictory to their life. Sometimes, they do not only reject the change, 
they even reject thinking about it. The situation, as it seems, proves that our 
society is not yet prepared for such modern phenomena while other 
societies have been conversing about “post-modernism” and interacting 
with it for the past half century. 

A legitimate question may be introduced on the light of all this: in 
poetry, literary criticism and other arts, “how long will our society remain a 
captive of patterns, a slave of the past or a follower of the West?”. 


2. An Educational Look Reflecting a Problematic 
Reality 


It is quite difficult for a person to grasp the moment, or moments, that 
inspired the innovator in creating the poem Silence, and no matter how 
broad were the reader’s knowledge and competence, he would never be able 
to realize the truth of the innovator’s actual meaning. 


It is worth noting that reading such a poem would be mostly subverting 


it,() taking into consideration that there is no correct reading in the 
dictionary of literary criticism, particularly modern literary criticism, which 
is mainly characterized by open-mindedness to all streams of thought and 
sources of knowledge. The reader plays the basic part in this reading, which 
reveals his/her literary, educational and innovative ability for confronting 
and developing sight and vision as literary criticism is as complete an 
educational phenomenon as the text. In return, the clarity of the notion is 
attached to its theoretical, historical and educational context knowledge as 
well as the psychological state she/he was passing through, not only by 
framing it. Undoubtedly, the poem, Silence, was not created by accident; it 
did not come up from nothing; it was rather the release of some context, but 
what we are aiming at, is that some crucial incident or unusual context must 
have created it, and left the poet haunted by unprecedented concerns and 
breathing difficulties. The poem bears the unbearable. Taking as an example 
the world we live in today, one would ponder whether it is appropriate for 
such a situation. Had we contemplated this world, together with all the 
tremendous transformations currently occurring, an outlook of 
contemplation and insight, we would have perceived that it had turned up- 
side-down on various levels: personal, familial, social, educational, 
economic, political, moral and so on. These transformations cast their dark 
shadows upon every contemplator or observer until his/her sense is blown 
out of proportion. 

Perhaps, for example, the Lebanese Civil War was the event and the 
context at the time that inspired the poet to write this poem; that war had 
lasted for almost fifteen years, and almost terminated Lebanon as a people 
and homeland. The poet had witnessed the horrible scene of Lebanon being 
devastated with slaughter from vein to vein upon the altar of benefit, 
subordination, religious racism, ignorance and barbarism under world and 
Arab silence. The poet could not believe what he heard or what he saw. The 
scene, as it seems, was beyond power, and beyond customary events, which 
shocked the poet to the core; he was moved by a situation in dire straits. 
Thus, it is no wonder that the shock led to an internal “explosion” followed 
by intricate labor. Once the poet realized the depth of the trauma that 
occurred to Lebanon and its people, as well as to the whole of the Arab 
people, he became apparently incapable of bearing the torment; the power 
of the picture affects the witness, and its impact is not in the scenes it 


exhibits. All that led the poet to adopt silence as one form of expressing 
protest and rejection. Al-Naffari says, “The more the vision broadens, the 
less the expression narrows”. And in the case of Sufism, it would not be out 
of context to state: the expression completely vanishes away. 

In due course, the poet paused in astonishment with absolute 
bewilderment, and the first thing he did was expressing it in a short poem 
called “Silence”... absolute silence. It is worth noting that Ihab Hassan has 
given the literature of “post-modernism” the title “The Literature of 


Silence”("), which is “a figure of speech expressing a language embodying 
the tensions of modern man as reflected in art, education and consciousness, 
and this silence comprises peculiarity far from reason, society and history, 
as well as shortness of all commitment to the human world mutant of 
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collective existence.”(_ ). 

As the saying goes: a book can be read by its title, which affirms the 
significance of the title(*!). The researcher Bassam Katoos says, “The title 
is a leading feature of the literary or artistic mind as it comprises the broad 
text in the case of intensive reduction and containment in its structure or 
reference, or both concurrently. The title may contain the aim of the work 
itself or the conclusion of the story and resolving its complexity”(°*). It (the 
title) inspires the existence of knowledgeable social or literary references. 
The poet may have also lived through an experience the essence of which 
no other person, or at least no ordinary person, ever perceived but himself. 
That experience was, as it seems, extracted solemnly from him and, thus, 
came up as an expression of the individual where the personal engulfs the 
philosophical. It can also be a state in which the mind never interferes, like 
Sufism or Surrealism. Perhaps, his urge for silence exceeded his urge for 
expression, aS it was once said that silence is (sometimes) the truest 
expression. Nevertheless, this does not mean that everybody should keep 
absolutely silent, for this is a special case under special circumstances. So is 
the case of the creative poet, Khalil Hawi, who committed suicide (1982) 
due to the Lebanese Civil War, and the Israeli invasion of Lebanon; it is 
definitely a special case. From the perspective of “post-modernism”, it is a 
kind of art transforming against itself, yearning for silence, drifting through 
anxious references of visionary violation. If a pioneer existed in our era, it 


would probably be for him to bear the burden and contemplate suicide.(”) 


Perhaps, these forms of expression are not the ideal methods for 
confronting crises, or could be unacceptable to some of them. However, this 
does not negate its existence. It definitely does exist, it is claimed, for poets 
have been destined by their emotions. 

He who has undergone the experience is dissimilar to the one who has 


just heard of it. Adonis says(”); “The power of the language here is 
confined, and it takes us nowhere in the world of experience, for it reveals 
for us another place, the irrational, or what may not be called the inducible, 
and we wish to reach it, we can reach it in the Sufi way by what is called 
ecstasy, where we communicate with that which has not been said, and has 
not been described, till the world of words is reduced to the world of the 
event itself.” It has been attributed to Jalal Adin al-Rumi, who was one of 
the famous Sufis, saying: “One must be silent for some time till one learns 


to speak.”(>>). 

The circle of innovation here can definitely encompass much greater 
cognition; in the absence of a typical text in front of the receiver, blankness 
(blank pages) alone will be extracted, thus, embodying the referential 
structure of this poem, setting out from the title alone. Roland Barthes talks 
about literature by describing the terms “abstaining”, “deviation” and 
“laxity”. Wolfgang Acer has formulated a theory about reading based on 


textual “blankness”(’’). The poet, author of this poem, introduces only the 
end of a thread, which is the title, to the reader or receiver to hold on to, and 
set out on his journey of search, navigation and exploration, the journey of 
enlightened and productive reading of what he desires, or by confronting a 
text which is the title, and a title which is the text, leaving the receiver with 
tremendous space and gaps based on openness, obstruction, entanglement, 
contiguity and debate above and beyond the absence of aesthetic values, 
and other artistic standards from the circle of modern literary criticism or 
educational criticism — as it is sometimes called — which occasionally 
broadens, and, at other times, narrows each according to its capacity and the 
volume of its storage and creative formation. 

We should bear in mind that the receiver in our age is no longer only a 
consumer but also a non-expendable partner in the production of evidence. 
Some scholars have even gone further, such as the American critic, Paul 
Dee, who affirmed the end of dominance of literary work, and the 


beginning of the reader’s era of authority(’’). Stanley Fish(’’) also referred 


to the absolute authority of the reader and said: “Text is neither a thing nor a 
subject; it is an experience or operation followed by the reader”, which is 
realistically actualized and confirmed in the poem, Silence, affirming the 
restriction of the poet’s role, and connecting the mission of innovation more 
and more to the reader. 

Perhaps, in his mind, the poet disagreed with having his poetry revealed 
and exposed as when thoughts expose their essence and precision, they die 
instantaneously, but as long as they insinuate and condense, they survive 
longer. Perhaps, it is even more accurate to say: whoever reveals a meaning 
will definitely be doomed to die. Consequently, the poet has committed 
himself to silence, and not to reveal his secret. 

On the other hand, innovation knows no confinement or limits, and no 
one other than the innovator can or be entitled to impose one’s desires and 
wishes upon the innovator because literary work, like any other artistic 
work, submits to no outsider’s innovative standards or characteristics. That 
is exclusively the right of the innovator. 

Despite the fact that the poem, Silence, engulfs an unprecedented 
formative knowledge adventure, it is not what some people might think at 
first glance, a mere mutation of modernism. History has preserved the 
shortest message attributed to Julius Caesar (100BC - 44BC), one of the 
greatest leaders of Rome, announcing a great victory: “Veni Vidi Vici” (I 
came, I saw, I conquered). A text can comprise several sentences or one 
sentence, or only one word. 

The Holy Qur’an has even gone further than what is called the 
“Opening” of the Suras by using mysterious letters that are still 
inexplicable, like “alm” in Al-Bakara, “alms” in al-A’raaf, “alr” in Yuness, 
“khya’s” in Mariam, and “tsm” in Al-Shu’araa, etc. 

Writing is not only the text, though it is included in its structure; “writing 
is only an aspect of the work’s revelation, not the work itself, and it is most 
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certain that pure work does not exist” — as stated by Derrida(_ ). There are 
other components involved in structuring the text, which are concurrently 
activated by other factors in the heart of the innovator, including linguistic, 


psychological, social, and even informative ones(”). 

Since speech is involved in the structure of literature then so is silence, 
for literature never correlates with consciousness, and does not express the 
self quite openly; it is constructed of speech just as it is constructed of 


silence; that which is exposed and stated does not gain in value and 
evidence whereas the hidden and unspoken does. Silence enters the 
composition of text, just like speech. Hence, the receiver knows that the 
objective of text is pleasure and zest, which was actualized in this poem 
bearing in mind that there is no comprehensive definition of text. Hence, 
the text negates itself; it represents a complex predicament in modern 
literary criticism. 


3. Silence in Art 


This phenomenon appears to be emerging in the field of literature and 
innovation in general, yet it is not confined to poetry alone. There are other 
fields of art where silence is emerging, like music and acting. 

In the field of acting, “al-Itihad” newspaper published (Feb. 2005) a 
news item about an acting festival, organized in one of the Latin American 
states, in which a play was introduced without actors. The audience was 
invited to the theater to watch a play without knowing beforehand what was 
to be introduced on the stage. After the audience had waited a while for the 
beginning of the show, they were surprised to hear the announcement 
declaring the end of the play, which had never started in the first place. It 
was a unique experience that aroused some debate among the audience. 
This proves that this art is successful as it provoked debate, and questions 
were raised. 

Something similar occurred in the field of music. Moneer Abu Shekara, 
a well-known music teacher has confirmed this incidence. People were 
invited to listen to a concert. The audience sat in the theater waiting for the 
music to begin while the musician sat on the stage at the piano. The 
audience waited and waited for more than fifteen minutes for playing to 
begin until the surprise came: the musician stood up on the stage, bowed, 
thanked the audience, and announced the end of the piece of music. 

Apparently, this experience suggests a qualitative leap in deep thinking, 
contemplation, purification, and unity with the music of self stemming up 
from the depth of self, or with what can be imagined as music made by the 
receiver. 

In both cases, the aim is the same: placing the receiver in the position of 
the composer, and urging him to undergo a change making the innovator’s 
experience his own. 


4. The Poem, Silence 


The poem, Silence, constitutes an interesting example from the field of 
poetry. The unity of its verses with the title is similar to a beam of light rays 
uniting into one light ray. The whole has become a part of the part, and the 
part is a part of the whole, which has made it more effective with greater 
impact; it is like a work of plastic art, bearing only its name, for everyone to 
look at or move away from it. Nonetheless, it reminds us all that every 
beautiful, fine-looking and impressive thing is exalted and non-definite; and 
whatever is exalted and non-definite can never be contained or formed or 
limited. 

The poem, Silence, like other works of art, remains an educational 
occurrence reflecting the problematic and critical reality of man in this age, 
and concurrently affirming the ability of the receiver to accept it frankly, the 
way it is, without any addition or reduction. 

Jibran Khalil Jibran had the right to say, “If you see only what the light 
shows and hear only what the voice announces, you in fact neither see nor 


hear.”(°") Jibran’s statement is not far from what had been stated in some 
traditional books. Abdelkader al-Jorjani, for example, mentions in the 
chapter on “Saying not Eliminating”: “It is a door opening into a delicate 
path, gently taken, peculiarly issued, similar to magic, where to forgo citing 
is more fluent than citing, and to keep silent is worthier than giving a 
statement where you can be more outspoken than outspoken when not 
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speaking, and more declaring when not declaring.”( )I, hereby, ought to 
mention my admiration of our precedents who paid attention to this trend — 
the trend of reduction right down to the level of silence. 


5. Conclusion 


The requirements of “modernism” or “post-modernism” will apparently 
remain one of the most problematic issues of this age. In the light of such a 
reality, we would merely ask the reader to be just and reasonable, and to 
reconsider the attitude towards such literary revelations as well as towards 
other types of art, together with all the new and modern issues, no matter 
how controversial they might be, based on the principle of “freedom of 


opinion” and “acceptance of the other view”, rather than on stagnation and 
confinement in the absence of reason. For, as has been agreed by mutual 
consent, good literature, and every good work of art introduces 
predicament, arouses quandary, and produces consciousness and 
educational values rather than introducing solutions and presenting answers. 


Rushdie Al-Madi’s Collection of Poems: The 
Keys and the Homes of Words 


1. Introduction 
This study aims at emphasizing the importance of employing the traditional 
aura, particularly the legend, in the cloak of a new form and meaning, as 
demonstrated by the poet, Rushdie al-Madi, in his collection of poems, The 
Keys and the Homes of Words (2005). At the same time, the study tries to 
understand the spirit of the poet and his motives in the link between the 
world of myth in particular, and his individual and collective world 
combined. We look forward to a textual study in the form of a literary text 
because “the function of literary criticism does not mean the search for 
quality and mediocrity or of the advantages and disadvantages, which has 
become an old mission. It means understanding the system of the text, its 
interactions and self-objectivity, and understanding human creativity in 
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literature with its complex relationship in this life.”(__) 


2. Myths, Symbols and Allusions 


What strikes the reader in this collection is the poet’s extravagant use of 
allusions to names of real people, legendary people, or mythological 
characters in their environment and atmosphere that are relevant to 
historical and religious rituals and myths, which the Swiss psychologist, 
Carl Gustav Jung (1875-1961), calls the “collective memory of 
mankind,”(°*)while the Canadian critic, Herman Northrop Frye (b. 1912), 
calls that “top models.”(®°) All the poems in the collection focus on this 
framework, and it is hard to find even one poem outside this context. 


The figures that create this atmosphere can be divided into three 
categories: 


1. Religious figures: Samaritan, Joseph, Jacob, Zuleikha, Peter, 
Pharaoh, Joshua, St. George, and the Devil. 

2. Mythological figures: Tayes, Gilgamesh, Tammuz, Enkidu, 
Sisyphus, Bolivim, Audis, Sequanto, Olyis, Prometheus, Erez, 
Ulysses. 

3. Heritage or historical figures: al-Rashid, al-Ma’amoon, Ziryab, 
Scheherazade, Shahryar, Hulagu, Genghis, Nero, Sinbad, Troy, 
Canaan, Mutanabi, Canadi, Khayzaran, Muluk al-Tawaif, Jaffa, 
Tariq, Iram, Brutus, Lorca, Che Guevara. 


Most of the poems reflect the fact that the spirit of the legend 
overwhelms the poems as well as the poet himself. It may be suggested that 
such a phenomenon is rarely found in local literary movements. From here, 
one might argue that the poet’s application of myth in this form appears to 
be completely different from the vast majority of our literary figures who 
tend towards simplicity and clarity. It is not surprising that some see this 
phenomenon as a violation of what is customary. 

There are those who criticize the poet for referring to those legendary 
figures from a different reality, but what justifies his style at this point is 
that these myths are just the reality of his ancestors in humanity, as well as 
the concerns of human beings in the past, despite the differences in time and 
place. The invocation of mythological figures emphasizes the organic link 
between the strong roots of human civilization, traditions and rituals, which 
today still borrow from each other. The famous British researcher, James 
George Fraser, concludes his encyclopedia on the study of mythology(The 
Golden Bough) saying, “...the similarity between human needs is 


fundamental and intrinsic at all times, and everywhere.”(°’) 

The poet recruits the myth in accordance with the environment in which 
it had developed. He reformulates, adapts it, and makes it fit in with the 
previous idea, suggesting a sweet imagination and deep imagery as if he 
were to say: I see the past, present and future, reality and fantasy, and I have 
a vision or a dream; I am trying to be achieved on firm ground. We can 
imagine that it is unlikely for us to translate the poet in his waking dreams 


of those poems. Northrop Frye says: “Vision inspires action and action 


achieves the vision.”(’’) 

While it is not possible for the poet to change reality in his lifetime or his 
world, he finds it possible in: “A myth deeply rooted in poetry, and the 
world of dreams which are the twin kingdoms of language and 


desire.”(°)He is looking for change through the invocation of mythological 
figures of tremendous heroic actions, from the bygone eras of remote 
antiquity, achieving a qualitative leap in overcoming language barriers, time 
and place. The reader may sometimes see, in these legendary figures, masks 
for the poet. Legend plays a decisive role in the creation process of poetry; 
it works to create a balance for the poet on personal and individual levels as 
a personal experiment reflecting the poet’s true reality, and expressing his 
feelings and dreams, on the one hand and on the other, the collective as it 
reflects the true reality of the people or society to which the poet belongs, 
and is living in its midst,: 


“Enough is enough. I am fed up, Samaritan.” (P.8) 


It seems that the poet lives in a troubled, disjointed and dark world; he 
sees a tragic picture of reality around him, and when he can no longer 
ignore it, he expresses this situation indirectly through those poems, which 
embody the poet’s vision. Frequently, “Literature takes from heritage a 
mask to confront the forces of repression and darkness, and the inquisition 


on the freedom of expression.” eS 

The reader may consider these poems that contain such legends to be a 
mirror of the poet’s soul expressing the desires of the human spirit, and the 
concerns of both the individual and society alike. “Myths in their persons 
and movements embody and reflect psychological aspects deeply rooted in 


man, and which constitute a great significance in his life.” (”) 

The poet uses the myth out of emotion and feeling, not out of the 
transcendent conscious mind. In short, he seems psychologically and 
socially tortured, in an atmosphere of paradox and suffering, but 
nevertheless, remains patient and optimistic: 


“Oh, Haifa! I will remain a messenger 
Crowning Saint Elias, 


And station and bay 
Its rock holds the abbey.” (P.97) 


When the poet escapes from this nightmarish reality, he does so for 
safety and salvation. This illustrates the magnitude of the suffering or 
fracture, and the dominance of the absurd illogic that was imposed on the 
poet and his people; but the fact remains, in fact, stronger than any 
coloration or visualization. 


3. Employment of Myth on Modern Arabic Poetry 

The employment of myth, particularly in contemporary Arabic poetry, 
followed the example of Western poetry, and it was introduced by the Iraqi 
poet, Badr Shaker Al-Sayab, followed by Adonis, who made the myth his 
major source of his poetry, as also did Khalil Hawi. For this reason, Jabra 
was the first to launch a label on these poets as al-Tammuziyun, relative to 


the myth of Tammuz, the fertility god.(’'\These poets, and those who have 
followed in their footsteps, called for the need to liberate Arabic poetry 
from the yoke of slavery to tradition, familiar modeling and module, to a 
contemporary modernist language that addresses modern man, and 
expresses his concerns; for the language of poetry is assumed to be 
concealing more than revealing, and portraying more than telling. This will 
be possible only through suggestion, ambiguity, symbolism and myth in a 
society where most of its literature is addicted to routine and familiarity to 
the core. 

Jabra Ibrahim Jabra says, “The artist is the one who defies the traditional 


view, and the preconceived idea.”() Therefore: “Most societies are fed up 
with a creator (creativity and innovation are close).”(’°) 

The Syrian poet, Muhammad Al-Maghout, says, “I am a poet of image, 
not a poet of thought.”(’“) The poet finds around him a tragic picture, like a 
bad nightmare, so he translates it into artistic paintings wrapped in myth by 
conjuring up an atmosphere and legendary figures. 

The modern poem is a form of imaging, and to a lesser extent, is 
considered a form of expression, and so we find that “the nature of the word 
is to address the mind and the nature of the image is to address the 
sense.”(’°) 


The reader is tired of photographic imaging of reality, which prompts the 
poet to transcend the ordinary, and go beyond the familiar to what is 
unfamiliar and non-traditional because it is more surprising and exciting: 
“the more it looks strange, the more it becomes valuable (all the amazing 
things are always beautiful, and every beautiful thing is amazing).”(’°) 

Moreover, there are those who believe that exposure of the text beyond 
the first reading and even the second is of no avail, which led some critics 
to assert the necessity of the common meanings behind the veil of words 
and structures. “According to this approach, the important meanings are the 
hidden meanings, and by disclosing them, the real value of poetry is shown. 
This is true because he who speaks through primitive images, as Jung 
argues, speaks a thousand words of the tongue, and raises them to the level 
of what is eternal and immortal, making what appears to be an individual 
expression a collective one. That is the secret of impressive art, and that is 
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the correct estimate of the strength of creativity.”(  ) 


4. Summary 


In summary, the secrets of easily decoding any text may make it lose a 
lasting pleasure. On the other hand, there are those who see that the world 
of myth is a strange reality, and there is no relationship or link with it. Some 
of them wrote saying, “... where is that writer who bears the establishment 
of this new structure... and where is that poet who was keenly aware of the 
case of resurrection and regeneration in Tammuz and Azar, and Christ and 
Osiris, and the situation of suffering and pain like Prometheus and 
Sisyphus? If we the Arabs did not get to the Ishtar and Tammuz, and 
Babylon, or to Isis in Egypt or to Adonis and Phoenix in Phoenician 
literature, how would our situation be while we are clinging to persons from 


Greece like Orpheus, Prometheus, Ulysses, Sisyphus, and Oedipus?”(’) 
The author of this article does not agree with the previous opinion, 
especially knowing that myths are unrelated to the reality of the society in 
which it is created. “Myths are shadows of solid facts, ”(’’)says one critic. 
These Greek and other myths may have arisen in circumstances similar 
to those experienced by the poet. There is no harm in that “it was noted by 
one senior researcher in the heritage of this civilization [Babylonian 
Sumerian M.Kh.] that the major texts that have emerged so far have been 


found outside the land of Mesopotamia.”(°°) This confirms that peoples 
who had kept copies of the arts did not consider these arts alien to them but 
dealt with them as a general human heritage that belonged to all 
humankind. The roots of myth extended to the human experience in the 
East, and the West as well. 

Perhaps, the reader wonders what is the best way to make use of the 
myth, and to what extent? The answer is as follows: it is clear that the myth 
is a particular style of the story that becomes an art. “Myth is an art, and a 
certain kind of literature.”(°')Friedrich Schlegel sees that “myth and poetry 
are one inseparable thing.”(°*)This confirms the view that the myth has 
become a necessity in poetry. 

It is inconceivable that the poet and his poetry are drowning in a sea of 
myths that dominate the whole scene in the poem. This causes a disturbance 
in its general fabric so that it cannot be understood. And then the reader is 
obliged to provide himself with a dictionary of mythology to assist him in 
interpreting and understanding the myths. As a result, the reader becomes 
preoccupied with the legend in the poem, and this is unnecessary. 

However, using the myth in al-Madi’s poetry in this momentum is a 
turning point or the beginning of a new phase in the evolution of his poetic 
creativity. He is a self-made poet par excellence. I have not the slightest 
doubt that the phenomenon of using myth in al-Madi’s poetry still merits, 
and deserves the attention of scholars, detection, analysis, and this will be 
achieved by tracking the dimensions, features, and stages of development 
using a broader and deeper approach. 


Rushdi Al-Madi’s North to the Stone of 
Waiting (*) 


1. Introduction 


These days, it is not easy for the readers to accept every kind of poetry, and 
there are several justifications for this attitude such as: the flux of writing, 
and speedy publishing of poetry collections that overwhelm the local 
literary arena. In addition, most of the published collections suffer from 
absence of creativity, which is the axis of every literary work, and other 
kinds of art. However, there is a further reason, which lies specifically in 
the essence of the published poems as most of them are far from the 
readers’ literary tastes, and their fields of interest. Therefore, it is the 
receiver’s right to look for a sort of poetry or art where he can find a real 
captivating pleasure or charm that attracts him. 

Horace says: “Poetry aims to give benefit or pleasure, or to concurrently 


combine benefit and pleasure.”(’”) 

It is supposed that the poet enriches his people, and his society through 
grafting his poems with new thoughts and visions that accompany his 
period and its changes, in addition to their reflection on man’s cares and his 
preoccupations as an individual, and a society alike. Since the poet has the 
right to see or express or depict whatever he likes through his art, new 
poetry, which is not a fleeting expression, is also a dream and revelation of 
the secrets of man’s soul, and the various aspects of his life, his existence 
and his reality, where all approaches intersect horizontally, vertically and 
slantingly, far from superficial flattened and repeated thoughts in an attempt 
to change reality, and develop it to a better and more beautiful condition. In 
this way: “the myth can tur into the best expressive structure for the 
modern poet because it includes in its organic structure the ancient climate 


with what it embodies of the texture that is close to the material of a 


dream.”(°)The new poetry is a ‘vision, and according to Adonis, “The best 
way to define the new poetry is that it is a vision. Vision in its nature is a 
feat outside the prevailing concepts. It is, then, a change in the system of 
things, and in the system of looking at it. In this way, new poetry appears to 


be, at first, a rebellion against the classical forms and methods.”(°’) 

Poetry refuses to imitate the prevailing stereotypical poetic patterns that 
are far from emanating a spirit of creativity, and at the same time, it believes 
that creativity falls out of the current and common circle. Real creativity is 
not mere description or imitation of the current reality, but revelation of that 
reality with all its details and particulars through the experience of the 
individual self and collective self in their interaction with the experience of 
humanity as a whole. The message of poetry has changed, and has a goal 
now to establish the national and human demands and values everywhere. 
These values include: human rights, justice, peace, love, and human dignity. 

Interaction of modern poetry with the changes of the age, and its 
requirements is a natural and inevitable result of the developments that 
accompanied the people’s reality in diverse fields of life: the social, 
educational, political, and economic. The new poetry, and other genres of 
literature and art cannot stay cut off from these developments that refuse 
any ready-made and routine traditional molds and patterns, as they seek 
emancipation from the shackles of artificiality and ornamentations that 
constitute heavy loads on art in general, and poetry in particular, and do not 
meet the needs or reflect the spirit of the age. They cannot live up to the 
ideals of the modern age with the same old techniques of classical times 
such as unity of rhyme, and other classical features of poetry. 

It seems that the poet, Rushdie al-Madi, writes in the language of the 
past, in an ancient style, in both, form and content. He refuses to live in the 
present, for if he did that, he would not be considered a realist, and we 
would not say he was modem or modernist. It is not unlikely that the poet’s 
experience with myth and symbol is an attempt to recover some radiance 
that is lost in poetry, and resurrect it. This is what the reader senses in al- 
Madi’s new collection of poetry called North to the Stone of Waiting. 
Adonis writes on this issue saying: “The classical language of poetry, like 
the relationships of production, is an element of alienation and 
estrangement. The poet who writes today using classical methods is not 


alienated only from himself, but is also a participant in alienating other 


human beings.”(-). 

In fact, the creative poet is like a creative artist, and he has the right to 
combine originality with modernism in a spirit of regeneration and 
modernism; he derives his poetic experience from the nature of literature in 
his society, and his narrow reality in his country, precisely as he has the 
right to live his modern experience in his entire international-wide reality, 
an experience that is overwhelmed by values of symbolism and myth, 
which are the property of the whole of humanity. “The author, any author, is 
as much original as he is representative of his environment, and is as much 


modern as he expresses the spirit of his age.”(")Whether a prose writer or a 
poet, the artist has the right and duty to transcend place and time in their 
reality or society, and should represent the values that prevail in his society, 
and in his time. It is good if he expresses the great and eternal human cares 
rather than only his individual cares. The creative writer or poet has no 
more limits or shackles, as the world today has become a small universal 
village. Gibran Khalil Gibran says through the poet: “The whole world is 


my homeland, and the human family is my family."(°) 

As mentioned above, the poet has the right to rely on the experiences of 
the whole of humanity throughout the previous generations. Rushdie says in 
one of his poems about Iraq’s reality today: 


Ziryab! 
The palm leaves no more help the windows 
To sparkle light on a home in Iraq. 
True friends parted with it, flourishing home. (P.23) 
However, he believes in the inevitability of the rebirth of Iraq, and its 
resurrection, saying: 


O Ziryab, time will return, 

And the face of the tale will turn upside down, 

When a (grass) gets up in Tigris 

To free Euphrates from captivity, 

And to bring Gilgamesh back, a string and a song. (P. 32) 


The reader reckons that modern poetry has no choice but to protect itself 
in myth and symbol in order to save itself from weakness, frailty, retreat, 
and superficial routine patterns. Adonis complains saying: “Modernity is 
not the only thing that is missing in the Arab life, for poetry itself is 


missing.”( )Regarding the use of myth, Jabra Ibrahim Jabra says: “I cannot 
imagine the life of any person without the function of myth. Myth is an 
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effective power in everything( )that man thinks of or seeks to achieve, 
though he is not clearly aware of that.” Northrop Frye emphasizes “the 
importance of the inevitable connection of literature with myth, where 


literature becomes the myth itself,”() which is considered to be among the 
most important phenomena of human culture. In view of this, myth and 
symbol are not only some of the features of modern, and contemporary 
literature in its different genres but also some of the necessities of poetry, 
and every other art, just as poetry is one of the necessities of life. 

Resorting to the use of myth as an artistic value in modern 


Arabic poetry() can be attributed to the artistic, creative, expressive, 
aesthetic, and human capacity that the myth contains. As a super-value, the 
myth can also return to the human being some of the lost harmony, balance 
and tranquility in his contemporary reality, which appears to be more 
integrated into materialism, and farther away from spiritualism. In addition, 
that resort indicates man’s refusal to bow to the current prevailing reality, 
and his rebellion and revolt against darkness, and the enemies of life, 
announcing the good news about a coming dawn that will inevitably be 
victorious. 

Furthermore, man’s resort to myth and symbol represents a certain kind 
of latent heroism that at present is missing in facing the tyrants and their 
darkness. This technique is very likely to push the reader into adopting the 
role of this or that hero, and into looking at him as a savior or a torch that 
enlightens his way, or as an example that he can follow in his attempt to 
expose the contradictions of life, and the melancholic unbearable reality. 

Thus, art has its way and capacity to face and challenge, and express the 
real situation of human life. Every myth tells a history, or exposes an artistic 
image or an expressive portrait. These are some of the problematic issues 
that poet, Rushdie al-Madi, tackles in his collection of poetry, North to the 
Stone of Waiting. In fact, I feel I am not able to give the due assessment to 
this collection as it comprises great cultural and intellectual stock. Indeed, 


Rushdie has achieved in this collection a qualitative experience that 
deserves to be considered another advanced landmark in the process of his 
creative productivity, and constitutes another layer in his existing, and 
already established poetic oeuvre. 


2. Symbols and Myths in the Poem 


a. “Hajr’ or ‘Hajar’ 
There are several objects in the poem that bear symbolic indications such 
as the key words in the title: “hajr’, which means either “a place, direction,” 


or “hajar” which means “stone”(), and I prefer the second meaning. The 
spoken Arabic proverb says: “I’m sitting on a stone for you”, and in another 
version, “I am sitting on a slab for you”, both of which mean: “I’m waiting 
for you and will not leave my place.” 


b. The title 


The title seems to be expressive, and conveys a real sense of pleasure. It 
combines the spirit of modernity and traditionalism in a beautiful adjacency. 
The wave came from the north, from Europe, carrying under its wings the 
winds of change and enlightenment, which is generally called 
“modernism”. Reference to the ‘north’ suggests reference to ‘education’ 
and ‘culture’. The compass always refers to the ‘north’, and the ‘map’ is 


read only from the north direction.() The title contains a suggestive hint 
about the ‘north direction’, which suggests that the speaker/the poet likes to 
take us to the north, which can be a symbol of education, culture, 
awareness, new horizons, and vision, but certainly together with the 
brilliant Arab culture of the golden age. In this context, it should be 
mentioned that ‘waiting’ is one of the prominent motifs in the poetry of 
several poets, which implies that this issue constitutes a significant memory 
and life. Most poets have dealt with this motif of ‘waiting’, including Nizar 
Qabbani, Mahmoud Darwish, and T. S. Eliot. 

The collection reveals a poetic experience that, at first sight, appears to 
be pioneering, and superior to its previous collection, The Keys and Homes 
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of Words,(_) in form and content. In a previous section, I wrote about the 
employment of myth in poetry saying that al-Madi’s use of the myth in such 


an intensive way represents a turn or a beginning of a new stage in his 
poetic, and creative production. I do not have the least doubt that the 
phenomenon of employment of myth in al-Madi’s poetry still deserves the 
critics’ interest, and requires revelation and analysis by tracing its 
dimensions and features, and defining the stages of its development in a 


broader and deeper way) 

The North to the Stone of Waiting collection is characterized by the 
artistic coherence of its units, modernity of the text, and its virgin materials 
in an abstract innovative style in form and content, which we find in the 
following lines: 


“Don't scatter except the anxiety of famine...” (P.5), 

“T entered the room of my conditions ”(P.6) 

“Leave April — then repeat itself” (P.6) 

“T took care of you, in the papers of my waiting, a grapevine” (P.9) 
“Soften the bars of the parting-window” (P.12) 

“T will ascend in my descent to their cave” (P.13) 

“My wood burnt in the fireplaces of ice” (P.42) 

“Your voice, Sees the boxes of silence have ripened”(P.43). 
Speaking about Haifa and himself, he says: 

“T and you?” 

“Malignant lusts go between us!” (P.74). 


Another characteristic of the collection is the infinite cultural discourse 
that is profuse with symbols and myths derived from the eternal human 
heritage, which is projected onto our closer reality, the close, the remote, 
and the remotest; in other words, on the local society, the general Arab 
society, and the global society. He says: 


My town, don’t be afraid 

If the pavement stretched on its summer 

My Anat is there — curtains that never sleep, 
Neither do her fingers fear 

The siege of the sea 

Her Ulysses is a Canaanite that sails forward. (P.8) 


In a clear Canaanite atmosphere of myths, the poet summons goddess 
Anat, and Ulysses, who encounters terrible suffering that he sees coming 
and advancing. This is the condition of homeland waiting for the return of 
the hero. Beside such images, we see that the poet makes several modernist 
references such as: 


She embraced him, 


Her flask fragments(~) 

In reunion after reunion 
And a date after date. (P.9) 
And: 


Lorca() 

Returned a healthy guitar 

A song and strings. (P.11) 

And: 

I came to give peace to the world 

Time has collapsed, 

And its twin is a Christ that is re-crucified. 
I will leave my flag (a resting soldier), 
And grant my hands. 


What they can shake the Waste land with.(”)(P.51) 
In his poem, Return of the Madman, the poet/ speaker addresses Haifa 
saying: 
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Iam your son, who they wove in your cruel April,(___) 
Out! Out! 
And cut him into pieces and pieces. (P.97) 


The reader is quite aware of the poet’s fondness for frequent employment 
of myths and symbols in this collection, and there are many noticeable 
examples that are related to social, cultural, intellectual, political, historical, 
and religious references and symbols from the Qur’an, the Gospels, and the 
Bible. Such myths and symbols are rich in vocabulary, and modernist 
innovative expressions in forms and thoughts. His phrases and metaphors 
are far from being routine or well-known formulas. The poet is generally 
seen as an observer of the events around him that are taking place in a 
melancholic reality. Thus, he sees, hears, hopes, and suffers from the shock 
of disappointment in our contemporary period. He says: 


Inform (Asma’) 
There are numerous informers on the roads.(P. 14). 


It is no wonder that the poet should have other points of view or goals 
that he aspires to achieve or express through his art, which he introduces in 
an active work that bears values of art, beauty, and language. For instance: 
his care to urge readers indirectly to accept his points of view, or to 
influence their attitudes, and persuade them to change their attitudes. At the 
Same time, the poet sees his art as an effective instrument for changing 
reality, and not only as a way of expressing feelings. This implies that he 
calls us to be acting and interacting, and participating in producing 
knowledge, explaining life, facing the current reality, and changing it 
locally, regionally and internationally. The vision inspires the act, and the 
act gains its significance through the reader’s imagination in response to the 
poet’s imagination. It is resurrection that the poet aspires to achieve in the 
final result, because we are destined to be hopeful, as Sa’dalla Wannous 


writes,() and the gate of poetry is: vision, hope and dream. It seems that 
the poet has read these texts, and was influenced by them artistically and 
tastefully. These are some of the most popular texts in human heritage, and 
he has internalized them so deeply that they have become part of his 
repertoire. This characteristic indicates the poet’s wide education, highly 
intensive and extensive reading ability, and familiarity with the world of 
literature and culture. 


3. Employment of Myth, Symbol and Ambiguity in 
Modern Poetry 


Gibran Kahlil Gibran says: “The best way or the only way to regenerate 
the language is in the heart of the poet, on his lips, and between his fingers; 
the poet is the medium between the power of invention and human 
beings... The poet is the father and mother of language; it moves where he 
moves, and stays where he stays...I say again that the life of the language, 
and its unification and generalization, as well as anything that is connected 
to it, has been and will be contingent on the imagination of the poet. Do we 


have poets?”(_) Before Gibran, al-Farahidi had said: “The poets are the 
princes of words.” al-Madi renews himself and renovates his poetry, far 
from the prevailing, and commonly repeated types of poetry produced by 
other poets. He introduces different types of poetry that reveal the poet’s 
creative self, aspiring to develop the reader’s taste, and prompt him to 


acquire wide knowledge, ability to discover, and preparedness for 
enlightenment. In fact, he does not respond in his poetry to artistic motives 
only, but to his thoughts, his inner self, and to the close and remote reality 
in a way that suits the changes that are taking place around him. 

The reader generally expects the use of the myth or symbol to be in 
harmony, and become an integral part of poetry’s general structure in form 
and content, in a way that plays an active and interactive role in the poetic 
text. At the same time, they should be loaded with rich food for the mind 
and imagination in order to be accepted by the receiver, and to draw him 
into, rather than put him off, reading his poetry. If the myth and symbol do 
not perform this function, they turn into a mere artistic device that 
ornaments the poem without adding to its artistic or thematic value. 

The tendency to employ myths in a symbolic way has become 
established in al-Madi’s poetry with a certain clear extensive passion for 
ambiguity, which has become a prominent and distinctive phenomenon, 
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unparalleled in our local literary movement.( ) Ambiguity is required, not 
for its own sake, but moderately, and as an artistic tool so that the reader 
will not be bored or be put off as “the magnificent poetry is the ambiguous 


one; it does not reveal itself except after some procrastination.”(") Asa 
result, the random or even the specialist reader finds difficulty in grasping 
al-Madi’s poetry, and understanding it fully without returning to those 
myths and symbols in their original localities, in order to understand them 
completely by discovering their denotations, their characteristics and their 
connotations, and unraveling their symbols and codes. This is undergone 
“by returning to the myth as a complete whole so that we will be able to 


discover the basic meaning of the myth.”("’) 

Finally, we can say that just as creative writing of prose and poetry 
require a creative self, so does creative reading require a creative self that 
illuminates all the hidden aspects of the text, and exposes its hidden 
contents, whether explicit or implicit. In this way, real and active 
participation by the receiver can produce knowledge and enjoyment. 


Waheeb Wehbeh’s Quartet Al-Bahr Wa Al- 
Sahra’: Masrahat Al-Qassida Al-’ Arabiyya 
(The Sea and the Desert: Dramatization of 


the Arabic Poem)(”) 


1. Introduction 
Jabra Ibrahim Jabra says that “a critic should make his critique meaningful 
to its generation, attached to human experience, and purifying the soul.” 


aa In other words, it is necessary to intermix art with social life, and make 
it intrinsically real to people. Thus, it realizes one of the most important 
aims of art, any art, which is communication. This is what we will try to 
clarify in this study. 


2. The Quartet 


This poetic quartet is written in a style that entitles it to be classified as a 
piece of modern art, for it includes the correct dates of the following books: 


a. Book 1: The Mad Man and the Sea (1995) 


The book talks through the madman about the humanity of man in this 
age, about hunger and poverty, utter justice, and the greatness of the Creator 
and his creation by asking rhetorically: “Is God not the greatest artist? Is He 
not the best creator, and the cleverest beauty designer?” This is the madman 
meant by Jibran: “No one breaks human rules except the madman and the 
genius; both are the closest to God's heart.” 


b. Book 2: Steps Across the Desert (1999) 


This book relates the eternal trip of the Prophet, from the Jahiliyah 
period to the farewell pilgrimage (Hijat Al-Wada‘a), in which literature 
mixes the historical, and the poetic with the theatrical, loaded with blessings 
of faith and enlightening. 


c. Book 3: The Book of Heaven(2006) 


In this book, the author reflects on heaven geographically, referring to its 
five gates as he sees them. The Book of Heaven symbolizes the unique 
eternity of the Creator opposite the life and death of all creatures. It 
searches for man in heaven, and directs him to get there, taking the path of 
redemption and light. 


d. Book 4: The Keys of Heaven (2012) 


In this book, the poet describes the trip of Christ the Redeemer from the 
Land of Canaan to Egypt, and his return to preach the call of heaven for 
justice and love. The poet's creativity soars high into infinite space. He 
supposedly derives his artistic power from the revelations of the four 
inspiring titles. 


e. The Sea and the Desert 


In my view, the book, The Sea and The Desert, can be considered the 
fruit of a pioneering creative experience in form and essence that added a 
step forward to the writer's former artistic works, not only among his 
productions but also through our local literature movement. Our writer 
spared no effort in enriching his language and expressions by extensive 
reading, experience, and meditation in different forms of knowledge beyond 
the field of his specialty or hobby. No doubt, his intellectuality, in several 
aspects, helped provide the artistic creativity that is clear in his diverse 
productions. It is also reflected in his penetration into the rituals of The Sea 
and the Desert, or the Sufi world, and his deep immersion into his 
meditations. Poetry is not merely revelation and expression, but an 


unveiling eruptive vision. Poet Wehbeh tries to ignore popular traditional 
artistic illustrations, and invents new affecting forms that largely interact 
with the senses. He is affected by the Sufis, and Gibran Khalil Gibran, but 
in his own style. The late Syrian poet, Muhammad Almaghut, said in his 


last interview: “I am a poet of the figure not of the idea.) That is what 
the reader feels about Waheeb Wehbehin the Quartet. 


3.Dramatization of the Arabic Qassida /Poem 

The concept of dramatization is relatively modern as it was used at the 
beginning of the 20 century. It means, possibly, adapting art to textual 
form, or poetic drama. In the case where the poem is narrative or 
descriptive, the drama will depend on dialogue — a form of writing not 
restricted to a specific form of art or literature, but covers most forms of art. 
This style has become popular recently with the invention of different forms 
of art that have no limits between them, using artistic facilities offered by 
modern technology. The French philosopher critic, Roland Barthes, was the 
first to use the expression in Western Europe during his study on 
Baudelaire’s theatre, in 1954. 


4. The Cover Picture 


Before indulging in the contents, it might be useful to relish the cover 
picture. This might help in analyzing the title that leads to the contents, and 
discloses the world of the persona/poet, his feelings and his sufferings. 

The cover displays our Sufi writer, conscious of himself and his world, 
close to the title, meditating in front of his sanctuary (mihrab) — The Sea 
and the Desert, which unfortunately are not shown on the cover, and so 
interrupt the guiding connection between the ‘Sea’, the ‘Desert’, and the 
title. It is a world of contradictions in an imagined artistic portrait. This dual 
contradiction is continually repeated by poets. The sea and the desert each 
Carry numerous indications. Perhaps, the most important one is that the sea 
is a symbol of natural, pure, simple, and beautiful life compared with 
complicated modern industrial life. The sea was and still is one of the 
sources that inspire poets to meditate, to love life, and to soar in 


imagination. The poet says through Hala: “For you, the sea is a ship of 
imagination.” 

Poets have repeatedly addressed the sea in its different states: in its 
turmoil, quietness, transparency, depth, fear, and security. 

However, the desert contradicts the sea. If the sea symbolizes irrigation, 
giving and love, the desert symbolizes thirst, deprivation, and ultimate open 
space. 

There are two meanings for the images; one is literal, and the other is 
metaphorical, i.e. associative figurative meaning, which, in my opinion, is 
more correct, and eloquent and impressive. 

The ‘Desert’ reflects thirst and deprivation that the persona/poet is 
enduring. He is full of ecstasy, with a yearning spirit that aspires to know 
the question which is the key to knowledge that leads to the answer. His is a 
spirit that is soaring in the universe, and whose wings are the mind and the 
imagination. According to Shelly, “Imagination is higher in degree and 


pleasure than the mind.” a! 

At the same time, the desert has been connected with the life of the 
Arabs from time immemorial. In one of his revelations, Ibrahim Al-Kawni 
says: “My country is a great desert. It is Sufi love in harmony with the 
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universe.” ) 


5. Indications and Conclusions 


It is not an overstatement to say that the title, The Sea and the Desert, 
reflects several indications that refer to the way the writer lives. He has 
effective elements in his art such as: true affection, imagination, and 
metaphorical meaning presented in a new artistic style, like the meditations 
of a creator filled with restlessness, and a soul looking for redemption of the 
life of modern man, or perchance trying to make balance and harmony 
between body and soul. The sweetness of his style is in its simplicity. To 
use Aljahiz’s description, we can say that the sweetness of Wehbe’s style 
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“flows on the tongue like the flow of paint.” “)Al-Jurjani’s meanings also 
greatly resemble him. His words also apply to Wehbe’s style: “The 
smoothness of expression comes from smoothness of nature, and gentleness 
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of speech is as the subtleness of features.” © ~) 


To sum up, the Sea and the Desert is an artistic image presented through 
a contradictory duet, similar to the essence of life, which comprises 
contradictions. Besides, it might also be a symbol of attraction. However, in 
both cases, it is anew and effective image. 

The idea of contradiction has been dealt with by several artists, including 
poets. For example, the English poet, William Blake (1757-1827), says in 
his book of poetry, Marriage of Heaven and Hell: “There is no progress 
without contradictions — attraction and repulsion, mind and power, love and 
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hate — are all important for mankind.” ? 
According to Ibn Manzour, the poet was called in Arabic ‘a perceiver’ 


because he perceives what others do nee Hence, we think that because 
of his age, the poet Wehbeh has become dissatisfied with his real world, and 
is yearning for a supposedly new one, and is flying on the back of a bird 
with two contradictory wings, an extreme imagination, and a contemplating 
mind, enabling him to see a richer and broader reality that inspires him to 
meditate, imagine, and risk in a different sky, away from the problems of 
the world, which bore him. This implies a desire to go on a trip back to 
roots and faith, a trip in search of freedom, reality and spiritual knowledge, 
and a desire for change. Good art always yeams for change. In the crowded 
aura of globalization and modernism, waves of restlessness and doubt, the 
misery and suffering of man, the poet focuses his efforts on returning man 
to his humanity after straying away from a world of greed, selfishness, 
desire, and hypocrisy. This is exactly as Gibran Khalil Gibran did in his 
spirituality, which he derived from all religions, to purify himself from the 
lies and deceit of the East, and the prevailing materialism of the West. 

In his search for truth, charity and beauty, Abd al Wahed Lu’lu’a states in 
his fantastic study, In Search of Meaning: “In order for a literary work to 
succeed, it must sincerely express real life, and accurately reflect the 
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problems of society.” I believe that our life can become purer, more 
refined and beautiful if we do what our creative poet did in his fantastic 
Quartet. 


Mifleh Tab’uni’s Collection of Poems Nazif 
Al-Zilal: Between National Commitment and 
International Commitment 


1. Introduction 
The collection of poems, Nazif al-Zilal (Bleeding of the Shadows) (2014) 


C). which was published by Dar al-Majed in Ramalla, is the third 
collection of poems by the Palestinian poet, Mifleh Tab’uni. The first 
collection, Qasa’id Mu’attaqa (Vintage Poems), was published in 1992;the 
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second collection,“ ?Attaya al-’Inaq(Gifts of Embracement), was 


published in2011.") 

From an initial review of the three collections, the observer of Mifleh 
Tab’uni’s career, and process of poetic writing can notice that a significant 
concrete progress, and noticeable development in creativity has taken place 
in the third collection, in the two aspects of form and content. 

It is worthwhile mentioning here that the poems of the new collection 
expand over separate distant periods. There is a time-separation between 
some poems that can be ten years. The same argument applies to Tab’uni’s 
first two collections. These features require an especially patient study that 
traces the poet’s experience in its different stages of attempting to closely 
understand the reality of the development that took place in that creative 
experience. 

Among other things, this means that the poet was not in a hurry to 
publish his works. His patience gave him the opportunity, and time to refine 
and sieve his materials again and again on a low fire till he felt that these 
poems had become mature and fully ripened before he released them to see 


the light of day, and be available to the receiver, as we see in his first 
experience in Qassa’id Mu’attaqa. 


2. Nazif Al-Zilal (Bleeding of the Shadows) 


It might be advisable for the reader to stop at the first threshold of the 
collection of poems, Nazif al-Zilal, which is the title of the collection, due 
to its correlation with the contents. From a specific point of view, the title 
can be considered an extremely suggestive and connotative initial street- 
sign or street-light. The title Nazif al-Zilal is a connotative one that suggests 
several indications. Still, it remains the mirror that reflects the truth of the 
contents and themes included in the collection. It is possible to consider the 
title as a “common average” of several poems due to its inclusion of various 
revelations, expressions and descriptions. The title is really a patronym — an 
independent name that describes what the poems contain. It has a 
metaphorical function that belongs to the field of indicative semantic 
deviation. 

In fact, we will not be far from the truth if we say that the ‘shadows’ 
represent ‘men’ or say, they are ‘ghosts’, as each man has his own shadow, 
his own ghost and his own effect. Have men really become shadows or 
semi-men? Does this argument apply also to the reality of the whole world, 
including leaders, organizations that belong to the whole world, and not 
only to the Arab world? Or do we see only the shadows of men, and the 
shadows of the leaders of the world? In effect, the name is similar to the 
named person, and suits him, reflecting his reality. 

The collection of Nazif al-Zilal includes thirteen texts that open out into 
innumerable spaces varied in their artistry but expanding from the past into 
the present and the future. The poems of the collection are concerned with 
three levels: the personal level in its two — individual and collective — 
dimensions, the social level, and the human level. Poetry stems from the 
depths of the soul, the sides of the heart, and the banks of the soul in a 
flowing, flexible, spiral elegance. 


Critical Views 


The Palestinian poet, Abd al-Nasser Saleh, says the following in his 
introduction to the collection on the internal cover: “It is poetry that pours 


like a waterfall in creativity, and poses questions that are raised by the state 
of interaction with the indications of psychological expression — issues of 
existence, humanity and freedom.” (See: Nazif al-Zilal: Internal cover). 
Therefore, we see Mifleh Tab’uni try, throughout his new collection of 
poetry, to differ this time in his employment of vocabulary and diction, and 
to ensure a good choice of complete harmony in thoughts and meanings, 
which is called in Arabic rhetoric: correspondence between words and 
reality. 

Every artist employs his own code in his works; the relationship of the 
code to its opener is a connected and continuous signal relationship through 
which the opener is willing to consider the readiness of its code to challenge 


the reader’s authority.(~”) Besides, the reader notices that most of the 
poems of the collection of Nazif al-Zilal are derived from the experience of 
life, or experience of a certain career, or a specific vision. It is a revelation 
of our individual and collective reality alike, with no compliments or 
equivocations. 

At the same time, the poems are a kind of penetration into ourselves 
without permission. They are the embodiment of the crisis of human 
beings; firstly at the Arab level, and secondly at the international level. 

In other words, they embody the crisis at the level of the Arab world 
specifically, and at the level of the whole of humanity, including various 
issues in their different kinds and fields. The poems are also shaded 
sometimes by a highly national and patriotic spirit that amounts to a 
revolutionary level; a progressive intellectual education that amounts to the 
level of the human international level and class awareness. This means that 
they have texts whose wonder and attraction can provide the receiver with 
much enjoyment. The speaker/poet says: 


O comrades, 

I wish we would stay like a poem 

For the free birds; 

I wish we would become beatings of nightingales; 

For the hymns of a garden. (Rafiqat Darb/ a Female Comrade, p. 71) 
He also says: 

Splendid wishes 

Odes in the space of the poor. (Wa Iza/ and If...P. 82) 


The poet sometimes starts out from an insightful vision in the principle 
of ‘commitment’, but he does not limit himself to his private issues. His 
poetry is committed to the issues and concerns of his people, his nation, and 
all humanity. They range between the emotional, the social, and the 
patriotic to the human and international. Sometimes, we find him observing 
the reality of everyday life, locally and internationally, especially the 
national reality, and the different patriotic affinities from his point of view 
about everything that is natural, real and original. His poetry also observes 
other issues such as division, separation, schisms, violations, constant 
failures, and the environment of the poor around him in an amazing artistry, 
and accurate description of what is happening: 


I know like you 

That we are not like other peoples 

That possess one homeland; we are homelands. 

(Takamul aFawdha/Complementarity of the Chaos, P. 46). 


Besides, he does not hesitate to face what happens around him including 
events of refusal and anger. He points them out, warning of their 
consequences and risks. He is not satisfied with standing aside doing 
nothing, but remains alert with open eyes watching events closely, and 
interacting entirely with them. He bears the concerns of the community 
rather than his own personal concerns. He does not think only about his 
personal problems but also about the concerns of the whole of humanity. 
This is an attempt by him to pass the infection on to the other side, to 
awaken the reader or receivers/listeners, drawing their attention in order to 
cause the desired emotional, and interaction effect in their souls. He says: 


Inflame me with love 

For the tall young girls; 

For the mirrors of girls in love 

In the darkness of death, 

So that the world will wake up from this deep sleep. 
(Ba’th Abeed/ Eternal Resurrection, P. 11). 


The first thing that draws the reader’s attention in the new collection of 
poems, Nazif al-Zilal, is their dependence on the artistry of condensation in 


phrases, and concentration and abundance of ideas in a suggestive language 
that is characterized by the use of figurative expressions, especially 
‘metaphors’. This feature gives many opportunities to invent the best 
artistic paintings in description and expression. 

However, the short sentences abridge in their folds numerous indications, 
ideas and feelings which are intended to make the receiver interact with the 
speaker/poet in his thoughts, education, and awareness. This desire is one of 
the necessities that emphasize the poetic vision, and the poet’s care to 
convey a certain idea with its power of effect on the receiver, besides its 
being one of the characteristic features that distinguish poetry from prose. 

In another instance, the poet, Abd al-Nasser Saleh, says the following in 
his introduction to the collection: “His poems depend on density and 
concentration within a comprehensive narrative of reality that opens onto 
the spaces of the soul.” In addition to that, we can mention that this new 
collection of poems does not leave spaces for gaps, enabling the receiver to 
participate in the process of reproduction of knowledge with regard to 
affecting and being affected, excitement, interaction, and wonder. The 
collection of poems tells the receiver about the issues and cares that are 
derived from real life, arousing in his mind dozens of queries. Since the 
receiver is a real partner in humanity, in the cares of life and its burdens, 
and in the process of receiving and sending, he becomes an integral part of 
the text, and part of the temptation of the question, and the search for a 
solution, too, because “the reader’s pleasure starts when he himself 


becomes a producer”, ~) 

It is commonly accepted now that a good text is the text that raises 
questions and queries rather than a text that gives answers, especially since 
the question is the key to knowledge, and the aim of which is to motivate 
the reader to play his role in the process of reading the text and illuminating 
its sides. 

Hence, the reader can notice that the ‘speaking’ self (the poet), and the 
addressed self (the receiver) are present in the aura of the poems in the 
entire collection. Abd Nasser Saleh maintains: “The poet, Mifleh Tab’uni, 
emphasizes in this collection the argument that good poetry is not 
composing ready-made ideas or independent opinions, no matter how 
honest are the poet’s intentions, and how good are his goals; it is a constant 
revelation that opens our eyes throughout the world. It starts from the 
bottom of the self, and spreads into all its sides.” Distinguished poetry is 


poetry that moves the receiver deep down, affects him intellectually and 
emotionally, and overwhelms him with a strange feeling of excitement and 
interaction. 


Names of Characters and Places 

It is necessary here to give another illuminating observation regarding 
the names of characters, and places that the poet mentions or hints at in a 
number of poems in the collection. As can be seen in Takamul al-Fawdha, 
P. 37, they are: Orpheus, Masourat Sirhan (Sirhan’s Pipe); Tawfiq Zayyad, 
Maysar Aqly Tannus, Hussein Omari, Nazim Hikmat, Muzaffar al- 
Nawwab, Aristotle, Ibn Rushd (Averroes), Pablo Neruda, Hanzala, Shajarat 
al-Ibda’a (Creativity Tree), Beethoven, Sheikh Imam, Mayakovski, La’ib 
al-Nard (Backgammon Player), Che Guevara, and al-Hallaj. Recalling these 
names is not accidental, as the poet employs the names in his poems for 
various artistic, social, cultural, patriotic, and human reasons, let alone their 
clear reference to the poet’s identity from various aspects. 


Different Readings and Different Meanings 


It is also known that the good text is a text that is not satisfied with only 
one reading but leaves its doors open wide to several readings. However, no 
specific reading can cancel and nullify another one. On the contrary, each 
reading either adds to or takes away something from the other, but does not 
abolish it. I dare say that the texts of the new collection, Nazif al-Zilal, have 
not yet been read as they should be, which makes us discover that there is a 
real crisis in reading, especially in critical creative reading of such poems. I 
mean there are few productive, illuminating readings. What we see is 
simply consumption readings that could harm rather than enhance. The 
result is that a limited reading might not be sufficient, and it might harm the 
text more than give it some benefits. 

Reading is a procedural activity, which is not less creative than creative 
writing itself. Consequently, reading is supposed to stem from the 
instruments of talent, competence, education, and experience. I am 
introducing this note in order not to be hasty in making judgments or giving 
arbitrary rulings which might cause intentional or unintentional injustice, 


first to the whole text, and second to anyone who is involved in the text 
being dealt with, whether as a sender or as a receiver. 

In the poem of Takamul al-Fawdha, (P. 37), the poet introduces an 
artistic painting through which he painfully bemoans what his eyes see, and 
his ears hear: the good-heartedness of Palestine and its people. Then, he 
speaks sarcastically and angrily about Palestine because it does not inscribe 
its arc of triumph between the two breasts (Takamul al-Fawdha, P. 44). 
What he hears is merely weak slogans, not more than that. He also ridicules 
the common habit of watching TV serials, and makes fun of the buttocks of 
some Turkish actresses and actors. 

However, some critics maintain that the speaker/poet in this painting was 
serious in what he said rather than merely making sarcastic expressions of 
anger and pain. Others went further, and argued that there is some 
intertextuality here with which the poet wanted to enrich, and adorn his 
poetry. In fact, such critics missed the point because the poet/speaker really 
says these words, and expresses these ideas out of pain and anger, and bitter 
irony, and there is no intertextuality in this specific painting. There is also 
another reading of the following line: 

And take me to the lofty suns to sing for the gifts of pride. 
(Ba’th Abeed, P.6). 


Some critics consider the word “suns” to be real concrete suns rather 
than metaphors. Well, is there in the world more than one sun? It is clear 
from the context that the “suns” are the beautiful young ladies [and they are 
the tall young girls] (in: Ba’th Abeed, P. 11), who look like the sun, and 
have common traits. Every other explanation is likely to spoil the meaning 
and the idea. It should be pointed out that meanings and indications, 
especially in poetry, are determined by their contexts, and far from the 
dictionary meanings of the words. 

I wonder what would be the fate of those who go to the “sun”, “to the 
lofty suns to sing for the gifts of pride” — everything, except “to sing for the 
gifts of pride”. 

Finally, I would like to refer the reader to the quotations that have been 
mentioned in the Arabic heritage of poetry. There is another stanza that can 
draw the reader’s attention, which says: 


Intoxicate me 


From the hills of your eyes on the eve of my holiday, 

And let me 

Sip tears from the wet cheek, 

And lay me down below the palm trees of the road. (Ba’th Abeed, P. 13). 


As the poet/speaker is already intoxicated on the happy occasion of his 
holiday under the magic of his beloved eyes, bearing more than one 
imagined indication, he asks for permission to sip tears from her wet cheek. 
He is deluding her just to kiss her cheek. It is clear also that the cheek has 
become wet because it was moistened with tears. 


Mistakes and Errors 
Besides, it is important to point out certain grammatical or punctuation 
errors, which are most likely typing mistakes such as in the underlined 
words in the following lines: 


eye” “Limb polxig” (19 ye ee | Casu) * ‘wloall ju. I93. isinou.g” 


Lo p90) ‘ ‘S49 Oogles oly 528” (58, 60 Ye pola) CuLsll) “aS; dls Lils 
(906 524)! urs 


The correct Arabic punctuation should be as follows: 


ie? “lite bags lags” 119; 5 ons) Gas) “lanl sis. Gg Sean tig” 


oe 992) “Sg Sele> ol 529” 158.6042 old! Gilall) “a5 5 Lille 
(9042 ral rsd 


3. Revelations of the Impressionistic Stylistic 


Features 
The reader notices various impressionistic and pictorial stylistic features 
in the poems of the new collection, Nazif al-Zilal. These artistic and 
rhetoric formulas, and syntactic restrictions work on strengthening the 
meaning, and lending it another dimension. For example: 


a. The Declarative Statement 


Here are some samples of declarative statements: 

- “IT am still with the revolution, and the revolutionaries.” (al-Gha’ib al- 
Hadher/The Absent-Present, P. 61). 

- “You are in the neighborhood of mirrors of the truth.” (Rafiqat Darb/ a 
Female Comrade), P. 69). 

- “You are the flags in the horizon of staying.” (Rafigat Darb, P. 70). 

a. Imperative Sentences that indicate request: 

Here are some imperative sentences that indicate ‘request’ or ‘demand’: 
- “Pour me a breath of life.” (Ba’th Abeed, P. 17); 

- “Plant me in the tales of women in love.”(Ba’th Abeed, P. 18); 
- “Burn me over a hill of spring.” (Ba’th Abeed, P. 24). 

It is commonly agreed that informative sentences are more effective than 
imperative ones due to their power to excite the reader’s intellect, emotion 
and revelation, and provide information about the speaker. 

In the imperative sentence, the poet overuses the imperative form verbs, 
which indicate requesting something to be done, though the imperative verb 
is one of the features of the informative sentences. Another aspect of its 
rhetorical features is that it emphasizes the degree of deploring or longing 
to achieve a remote thing, and the yeaming to get it or achieve it. It is 
known also that the imperative verb highly suits the feature of narration. He 
says: 


Plant me 

Like the fruit of the impossible, 

And weave me a perfume-shoal for the Galilee. 

Brew me... sip me... burn me. (Ba’th Abeed, P. 23-24). 


a. Employment of the Present Simple Tense 

The poet uses the present tense verb repeatedly, which indicates the 
continuity of the dreaming state in which the poet lives, in an active motion, 
and non-stop rhythm. He says: 


This smile is a soul that undresses... dances... adorns itself... extolls... 
worships... and baptizes... from the veins of certainty. (Ba’th Abeed, P. 20). 


The present simple tense is used to emphasize the constancy of 
complaint in society, and indicates an attempt to lend continuity and live 


movement to the event. 


a. The Oratorical Tone 

The words of some poems reflect an oratorical tone through their strong 
dialect, clarity of speech, and direct reporting in the use of words and their 
meanings: 

And I know like you 

That we are not like 

Other peoples. 

We have arrows and darts 

With which we fight our enemies. (Takamul al-Fawdha, P. 46-47). 

a. Employment of a Sarcastic Angry Style: 

The poet employs words that bear indications of anger, refusal, sarcasm, 
and irony to express what moves his heart and soul as a result of the bitter 
reality that cannot be ignored. He says: 


We run with a honeyed luxury 

Around our disasters, 

In foolishness and blindness; 

Anxiety coughs 

From our sweat, 

And the earth is ashamed 

Of the paleness of the roses.(Takamul al-Fawdha, P. 122). 

a. Dialogue 

The poet employs the technique of dialogue limitedly in the poems of the 
collection of Nazif al-Zilal. His aim is to reveal his thoughts and feelings 
about his cares and anxieties in an attempt to deepen the receiver’s 
understanding, awareness, and persuasion. For example: 


One day, Hassan said to me: we are the melody of the poets, and the 
breeze of revolutions... 

One day, Hassan said to me: this autumn is cold... 

One day, I said to Hassan: You are the eternal Job... 

One day, I said to Hassan: Don’t worry, Haifa is roses, and staying... (P. 
92-95). 


(122) 
a. Incongruous metaphors 

An incongruous metaphor is a figure of speech that combines two 
paradoxical words that have no common relationship, and their semantic 


fields are completely different: O how hard are the taste of separation, and 
the staleness of saliva in the sea of dryness. (Ba’th Abeed, P. 11). 
Another example is: 


Collect me before the hottest time of the day, 

Keep me away from the sufferings of the tin plates 

In freezing frost. (Ba’th Abeed, P. 21). 

And: 

Except for a few prostitutes, and saints. (Takamul al-Fawdha, P. 43-44). 

a. Employment of Insertions and Allusions 

In a certain poem of this collection, Nazif al-Zilal, the poet employs the 
techniques of insertion, and inclusion of certain quotations, allusions to 
certain events, works, compositions, sayings, and proverbs in various 
poems. This technique is similar to the modern technique of intertextuality 
like: 

The Nazarene women crossed Marj Ibn Amer, and al-Gha’ib al-Hadher/ 
the Absent-Present (which is a reference to the Israeli policy regarding the 
Palestinian refugees, who were forced to leave their homes, and after the 
Establishment of the State of Israel, they came to be designated: Absent- 
Present refugees. 

a. Employment of Intertextuality 

Nearly every poem has some kind of intertextuality. One example is the 
following: 

On Orpheus Melodies, 

And Sirhan’s Pipe. (Takamul al-Fawdha, P. 41). 

This is an intertextual sample in which the poet refers to the line of 
poetry from Tawfiq Zayyad’s poem, Sirhan wa al-Masoura/Sirhan and the 
Pipe: 

; 123 

He was alert like a zebra. ~) 

And: 

The builder of homelands is one of us.(Takamul al-Fawdha, P. 47). 

And: 

That one who is in Sudan. 


This is an intertextual reference to Muzaffar al-Nawwab’s line: 
124 
The inflated garbage mouse in Sudan.‘ ~ ) 


A Book of Salvation 


In spite of the pessimism and frustration, darkness and chaos that 
overwhelm the poet, he does not give up or lose hope; he writes the book of 
salvation awakening our souls, and plants in us the seeds of power, self- 
confidence, hope, and optimism about a happy future: 


Let’s restart 

By planting this darkness 

With grace and melody 

From the bottom of the earth 

To the summit. (Takamul al-Fawdha, P. 49). 


a. A New Rebirth 

The poet is seen as a knight riding the back of a dream awakening 
people’s energy, ambition and determination, and declaring in full hope and 
optimism the inevitability of renewal and rebirth, emphasizing that roses 
will bloom to replace the thorns of life. In this way, days of pleasure will 
replace days of pain, implying that death is not the end of life but the 
beginning of a new birth, and resurrection: 


Mix me and make me 

The clay of eternal resurrection. (Ba’th Abeed, P. 25) 
And: 

After the thorns, there will be flowers, 

After sorrow, there will be pleasure, 

And after death, there will rebirth! (Damascus, P. 103). 


To sum up, the follower of Tab’uni’s poetry observes a noticeable 
development not only in the poet’s personal, national, and international 
human vision, but also in his artistic vision. This is reflected in the 
development of his artistic imagery and diction, which goes beyond direct 
indications and denotations, and develops into richer connotations and 
associations. In all these, the poet tries to move the reader from a bad real 
world into a more beautiful virtual one in an attempt to realize the dream 
that occupies his imagination. The reader notices also the employment of 
certain modernist techniques such as: intertextuality, myth and symbol that 
indicate resurrection of the individual, the community, and the nation. 


Muneer Touma’s Collection Autumnal 
Leaves: Evergreen Leaves of Love and 
Vision 


The Department of Arab Culture recently published a collection of poems 
entitled, Autumnal Leaves (2006) by poet Muneer Touma. The book 
comprises 144 large size pages, and contains 78 poems, some of which are 
written according to the traditional rhythmical meters, and the others are in 
free verse form. This is the poet’s first collection of poems published in 
Arabic. 

The readers can clearly recognize the competence and ability of Touma 
to write both, metrical and free verse at the same time. This shows that 
there is still a conflict within the poet’s depths between his nostalgia for the 
originality or authenticity of poetic heritage, and his admiration or 
appreciation of modernism, and modernist poetry. 

Contrary to what the title of the book, Autumnal Leaves, may suggest, 
the poems create an aura of love, passion, delicate flirtation, and celebration 
of great beauty as well as some personal poetic participation on special 
social occasions. They are all in the context of a romantic dreaming, 
moving between two worlds: an existing bitter reality, and an imagined 
sweetly desired one. As is well known, the greatest art is art that overcomes 
reality, and goes beyond it. 

It is worthwhile noting that the poet sometimes uses dual combinations 
such as: peace of mind and happiness, serenity and joy, sorrow and distress, 
misery and suffering. Sometimes there are different examples such as: 
remoteness and union, oppressed and oppressor, good and evil, freedom and 
restriction, and body and spirit, etc. Perhaps, love and flirting are the most 
important issues in which the poet is engaged. 


The poet’s message in this book is love, not for himself alone, but for 
everything and everyone. In the opening of this collection of poems, he 
says: “These poems are dedicated to anyone who makes true love, which 
never fails, a doctrine in this life; and to everyone who makes freedom, 
which does not hurt anyone, a path to their existence.” 

Of course, the reader shares his thoughts with those of the poet. Even 
though the poet sings to himself, his “ego”, he also sings for the other 
person — for everybody: “Here is my flower I dedicate to all nations.” (P. 
32) He also says: 


From the hills of love 
I sing a song 
For man’s honor. (P. 112). 


We find him also “portraying” emotions and sensation that encompass 
him from time to time: 


Oh, night, I take refuge in you 
From the bleak past. (P. 109) 


Here, the poet behaves like a literary layman and a poet at the same time: 


Don't be excited, 

I am not of those who harbor a grudge. 
I will never be like those 

Greedy people.(P. 92) 


The poet, and every genuine artist are holders of a humanitarian message 
in the first place, as is assumed in the following lines: 


If you want... liberate yourself 

From the cloak of the devil, 

And enter a brushwood, 

Whose shadow contains red freedom, 
Which resembles the anemone. 

This is an answer 

That scatters concern, 


And conquers repression and humiliation. (P. 114) 


When the reader moves from one poem to the other, he feels as if he 
were contemplating a well-organized necklace containing an assorted 
collection of pearls. He feels as if he is moving from one flower to another 
while touring a park that boasts beautiful coordinated flowers. This is a true 
feeling to the extent that the reader is perplexed and confused as to which 
flower he should choose; and this is because of the difficulty in comparing 
them. 

The poems are related to each other in meaning, and this is the main 
characteristic, and the common denominator of these poems. This makes 
you a prisoner of passion and desire, which leaves you only after you have 
already been intoxicated by the spirit of these poems. 

The reader will find in, Autumnal Leaves, a mirror reflecting the truth to 
a large extent. He can probe the psychology and state of mind of the poet, 
and the psychology of many of us, thanks to the portrayed feelings and 
emotions, creative thinking, sentiments, and imagination including life 
experience with the effects of pure distinguished love, as reflected in the 
following monologue: 


Flowers have no longer fragrance. 
Oh, heart, don’t you feel my approaching death! (P. 22). 


It seems that the majority of the poems are an expression of the self 
because of the proximity, and intimate adhesion of the form of a series of 
personal and human letters and cards, in the juxtaposition of the subjective 
and the objective; but it is clear that the subjective wins. 

The poet expresses his emotions and love of beauty as a man who is fond 
of the pleasant things in this life. Sometimes, the poet also reveals to us the 
depths of his inner self by confessing: 


I yearn for her 

Whenever my love is excited, 

And I complain at her absence 

Whenever my love is prolonged. 

I wish in my imagination to meet her. (P. 61) 


The poet also seems to be elegant in his thoughts and taste when he says: 


Oh, almond flower, 
You make me elegant 
In my thoughts and taste.(P. 107) 


Sometimes, he seems to be worried, lost and perplexed: 


Oh, my heart, 

Tam still lost in the night of sorrow.(P. 89) 

There is something else that should be mentioned regarding the poems in 
the collection: most of these poems are characterized by their elevation in 
meaning, and taste far above instincts and lust. This is an indication of the 
poet’s noble nature: 


I love those who are around me, 
Honorable love, 
Which stems from modesty and chastity.(P. 17) 


Many of the poems of this collection remind us of platonic or spiritual 
love that overflows with softness and sweetness, where the lover is 
suffering from the pains of love, and the remoteness from the beloved, 
while both are looking forward to meeting one another. 

The majority of the poems reveal an easy and clear language in flowing 
words: 


Your love is a sea that rises in the evenings. 
It is a wine that scatters and removes my bitterness. (PP. 29-30) 


Moreover, the poems are characterized by their eloquence and precision, 
far from any complexity. Look at the following lines: 


You are a moon in the singular form. 
Don't blame a lover who came 
Without fixing a date.(P. 80) 


Arabs say: Eloquence is speech devoid of complexity, and eloquence 
should be devoid of strangeness and ambiguity. The reader can feel the 
clarity and lucidity in the poems of this collection. 

It is beautiful reading, in the description of flirtation, the wonderful 
words of the poet in his poem, “A Good Description”: 

I regret the absence of the beautifully described girl; 
When she is reflected in my dream, 

I am surprised by a gazelle; 

When the morning comes 

The gazelle shines like a sword, 

Kisses its cheek, 

And then leaves the good place, 

Like lightning.(P. 62). 

It is important to note that the reader is free to choose whatever he wants 
from the poems in the collection, and to analyze according to his own 
understanding on the overt or the covert level. 

Concerning the book cover, it is harmonious and compatible with the 
themes of the poems in certain aspects. In view of what has been said, we 
can state that Autumnal Leaves is a collection full of love and affection, 
optimism, hope, and vision. It is an elevated masterpiece that deserves 
reading, and scrutinizing. It is truly a book of “evergreen leaves”. 

Finally, I think that this collection of poems contains some poems of a 
high literary level that are worthy of being taught in our schools and 
colleges. 


Revelations of Modernism in Nimer Al- 
Sa’di’s Poetry: Visual Music as an Example 


1. Introduction 

Nimer al-Sa’di is a Palestinian poet and writer born in October 1977, living 
in his small village of Basmat Tab’on located east of Haifa. It is a village in 
the Galilee well known for its beautiful location, and marvelous landscape 
as well as for its charming impression upon the poet’s concerned soul. 
Nonetheless, this soul is rich in sensitivity and vision; always tending 
towards freedom, and the beauty of the universe which leaves open 
windows for both, the strange and the far world. Thus, the poet 
continuously observes the fields of life, and all the spaces within the 
universe, particularly whatever is innovative and modern. 

When asked by the “al-Quds” Website interviewer whether the 
surrounding nature has affected his poetry, the poet replied: “Of course, it 
has a great impact on me. I have a natural tendency and self-readiness to 
absorb every atom of the external beauty of nature, or every division in the 
beautiful harmony of this good area, which stretches across all the body of 
the Galilee in the east till the sea of Haifa in the west. Half of my gift of 
poems belongs to the natural beauty which is revealed in the North of 
Palestine with all its meadows and mountains, and its geography belonging 
to al-Sham (Syria), and my poetry is characterized by the richness and 
purity of the air, and marvels in the countryside, stretching as far as the 
heights of Lebanon, and passing through Eastern Syria. Eventually, all my 
poetry has depended upon this magnificent natural and aesthetic heritage of 


mine, which I have enjoyed and sung about."(~”) 
The seed of poetry began inflaming his heart at an early age, and has not 
faded ever since after being sharpened by the storms of dreams, love and 


vision. The poet began publishing his poetry after the ripeness and maturity 
of his experience, together with his talent and education in “al-Ittihad” 
newspaper in Haifa as well as in “Kul-Al-Arab”, and “al-Akhbar” in 
Nazareth in 1999. 

What characterizes the poetry of al-Sa’di is his great ability to express 
language, together with artistic picturesque elements enabling a rich vision 
open in all directions, and derived from texts which are full of various loads 
including educational heritage, insinuating clues, and other symbolic and 
legendary references. Some of them are Middle-Eastern, and Arab, others 
are general, foreign and Western, including various referential meanings 
which may seem distant from all that is typical or familiar in a modern 
perspective, but within the layers of his poetry, the reader does not find any 
lack of thought, taste, sense, knowledge, and vision. 

One of the pillars of al-Sa’di’s poetry is exposing existence, and 
penetrating its secrets besides evoking questions aiming to understand the 
surrounding contradictions, and reaching deep down into the poet’s self and 
human existence, comprising consciousness and subject together, till it 
sometimes reaches the limit of identification. 

Adonis says, “Perhaps, the best way to define modern poetry is that it is 
a vision. And vision, in its nature, is a leap out of prevailed conceptions. It 
is, then, a change in the system of things, and the system of observing them. 
This is the way modern poetry appears at first glance, a rebellion against the 
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shapes, and methods of classical poetry.” ‘~ ) Adonis also declares: 
“Modern poetry, being exposure and vision, is mysterious, hesitative, and 
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non-rational.”(~) 
The universal dimension is central in al-Sa’di’s poetry, as he mentions in 
an interview with “al-Sham Scholars’ Association”: “I express everything 
happening in every spot contaminated with oppression in the world, in a 


more divertive and collective way.) These elements are the most basic 
components of modern poetry. Al-Sa’di is considered one of the new voices 
in the local poetry arena for the qualities that his poems contain of 
innovative power, rich creativity, and rich storage of various subjects. He 
writes a poem in free tafe’ela poetry, and here and there he also writes 
traditional poems. Al-Sa’di is also active in literary movements, and 
follows all local literary activities. 


Nimer al-Sa’di says about his own poetry in an interview with “al-Sham 
Scholars’ Association”: “Eventually, I believed in the school of free poetry, 
and saw a new horizon in al-tafe’ela poetry, despite my writing prose 


poetry and traditional poetry, I belong to al-tafe’ela which I consider as the 
only legal heir of Arabic poetry."0-”) 


Some may think that the poet, Nimer al-Sa’di, has not properly received 
the recognition he deserves as a poet. 

As a self-made innovator, al-Sa’di has demonstrated proven ability in the 
local literary circles and in education, and he has not been the subject of 
enough interest, neither has he received appreciation of his endeavors in 
studies or writings, and research like all his poetry colleagues. He has, thus, 
always encountered media blackout, and marginalization. Nevertheless, 
apart from spotlights and fame, in a certain perspective, al-Sa’di has proven 
that he deserves to take his place in an advanced rank among local poets. 
One may wonder, have our famous poets oppressed him by putting all focus 
and highlights, perhaps unintentionally, on their own accomplishments? So 
did some of the critics, whether intentionally or not, ignore, and marginalize 
some of our promising poets. Do we have to stop the train at the station of 
famous poets, and never move on? How long should this unfairness last as 
we keep remembering, and restating the cry of Antara Ibn Shadad: “Have 
the poets left their thrones?” 

One must seek a clear echo of this reality through considering the 
complaint of denial which our poet has expressed in a special interview 
with “al-Quds” Website: “There is a real crisis inside the country for a 
talented poet, for if he does not draw the attention of the educational 
institution — if it really existed — he would eventually not be able to do 
anything. He would not be able to publish any of his collections or translate 
his poetry into any other language, and no one would pay attention to 
him... Every minute they print anything for anyone, but when inquiries are 


made about printing my book, ‘There is no budget’ is the reply." al- 
Sa’di has published the following collections of poetry: 


Visual Music (2008), As If I Were Alone (2009), A Female Utopia (2010), 
and Tortured Water (2011). 


2. Modernist Elements in al-Sa’di’s Poetry 


Jibran Khalil Jibran says in his masterpiece, Sand and Foam: “Two 
people can break the human rules: the insane and the genius, and both of 


them are the closest to God’s heart,” 

Most of al-Sa’di’s poetry belongs to modernism, being affected by 
modern poets, Arabs and foreigners. This is clear, as we see instances in 
some of his poetry of his being affected by foreign processes, and 
educational foreign interaction. Some of the foreign poets that affected our 
poet are: T.S.Eliot, and his famous poem, Waste Land; Mahmoud Darwish, 
Sameeh al-Qassem, al-Sayyab, Adonis, al-Bayati, Muhammad al-Maghoot, 
Nazik al-Malaeka, and others. 

The poetry of al-Sa’di expresses life experience concerns from a self- 
perspective view rich in calm music. It has moving and unstable 
connotations, unlike all the typical and familiar ones. 

Adonis says: “The new Arab poet believes that language flows along 
with his experience with all its contradictions, richness, and tension. That 
way, he empties the word of its inherent traditional charges, and fills it with 
a new charge, thus, bringing it out of the usual frame, and common 


birth.” °) This means that modern poetry is not the extension of inherent 
traditional poetry. And the poetry of al-Sa’di is a bird stretching its wings in 
constant innovation marked by strong imagination, which may reach high 
up to the end of the horizons, towards the goddess of poetry, enabling his 
soul to embrace the revelations of exposure and innovation, and 
development and rebellion, and uprising together, apart from all that is 
typical and traditional, or steady and non-moving. This point may cause us 
reason to pause, and pay attention to al-Sa’di’s contemplation, since al- 
Sa’di loves to embrace thoughts in the same manner that swords love to 
embrace swords. As for the linguistic process in his poetry, it is 
distinguishingly modern; it is multi-faceted in various poetical subjects, and 
comprehensive of experience, and meeting in open text with various voices 
where man would pose at the center. 

Modern poetry is the disclosure of reality in all its depths and dimensions 
touching our life with all its revelations, whether in shape or content. 
Perhaps, the most beautiful thing in al-Sa’di’s poetry is the loaded 
wondering, which is difficult to answer, being set under an enigmatic 
degree of mystery, and thus, requiring some research and inquiry, bearing in 
mind that mystery may increase as poetic references become intensive. 


Some old Arab critics have admitted: “The most prestigious poetry is the 


most mysterious, as it does not lead you to its goal unless it first stalls 


ous 


Mystery may be considered a basic value in modern poetry. Adonis says: 
“Modern poetry is a whole new complex, and comprehensive experience. 
Like any experience, it requires certainty and sympathy in order to be 
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understood.’ ) Hence, Adonis did not hesitate to say: “The new reader 
must pause to ask the old question: what is the meaning of this poem, and 
what is its subject? And then asks the new question: what questions does 


this poem offer me, and what horizons does it open in front of me?” = It 
is true then that we need not realize the meaning of the poem or of any 
other text in a complete way in order to enjoy it. Does everyone understand 
all the music in order to enjoy it? 

Most of al-Sa’di’s poetry is full of charges of excitement, wondering, and 
surprise. He often leaves whatever is familiar, and uses strange 
nomenclatures. Nonetheless, what draws the reader mostly is the figurative 
language, and aesthetic diversion through artistic expressive images, and 
innovative references reaching a high level of thrill and excitement. al-Jahiz 
stated in this respect: “As the thing out of the ordinary is strange, and the 
stranger it is, the farther in illusion it becomes, and the farther in illusion it 
is, the nicer it becomes, and the nicer it is, the more amazing it becomes, 
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and the more amazing it is, the more innovative it becomes.”€~) Ibn 
Rasheeg also mentioned something similar in this respect saying: “A man 
has recited some poetry, and people found it strange, and he said: for God’s 


sake, this is not strange, it is you who are strangers to literature”) The 
stranger the image, the more amazing it is, and consequently, it has more 
effect on one’s self; and this may cause the enjoyment of reading, reaching 
the aspired zest after an effort of contemplation, and thought in 
interpretation and analysis to reach the added aspired value, whether it is 
aesthetic or knowledgeable. The best way of expression in poetry — and 
even in prose — is what comes through imagery, al-Sa’di says in his pictorial 
poem, “Surrealistic Space at the Edge of the Heart.”P.65: 


Rome stretches two lilies of fire 
Over the sands... and its lover is waiting 


For your eyes the dew has dropped over my voice. 

I am the one who rolled over the narcissus wheat 
Glimpsing the burning coal of rut. 

I am the one who lost the sky on his face 

When the butterfly of his days had passed, and he burned. 


We can also take his poem, Visual Music, as an example, as it is the title 
of his book. The title is considered the first step that stands before the 
reader, before browsing through the layers of the book. Music, as 
manifested by the poet, seems to be seen, not just heard, and the image may 
be caused to see and have insight or both in this respect. Although music, as 
is known, is heard not seen, yet when we mention, and remember that 
music speaks the most beautiful languages, it is the language of the whole 
world. Beethoven says with regard to music, it exceeds the wisdom of the 
wise, and the philosophy of the philosopher. Furthermore, knowing that 
music must have a source, music may then match with music, with its 
source or creator, who then becomes it, and it becomes he. It was said: 
somebody is the music itself, and somebody is the music. It is also possible 
to say: knowledge has arrived or we have seen courage, and so on. This 
way, the poet has broken all that is typical and familiar in the old image. It 
is also known that modernism breaks the old image, and deconstructs it, 
which means shaking the memory and reorganizing its components anew, 
which demands confrontation, and rereading it under a new perspective. In 
the same respect, we may mention the famous Abbasid poet, Bashar Ibn 
Burd, in his madrigal, out of necessity, replacing his eyes with his ears 
trying to express his love. Hence, we can understand Adonis admitting that 
old Arabic modernism was rooted in the Abbasid, as it is the case with 


Bashar, Abu Nuwas, Abu Tammam, and others," 

We should not miss referring to the dedication of the book which reveals 
another touch as a remarkable sign in which al-Sa’di states: “To her, to me, 
to us, to everything that has rebelled in us upon us.” This can only testify to 
the innovative movement of the poet revealing all the rebellion and 
rejection he is hiding within himself. On the other hand, this is certainly 
reflected upon the reader, and man in general like a contagion... as the poet, 
it seems, wishes to stimulate the reader and man in general to rebel against 
the despicable reality he is living in, not to recline and stand still, and 
remain in stagnation. In other words, to explore or innovate, and thus, move 


on to progress and rebel over what he had accomplished and innovated; 
always seeking motivation towards the best, and most beautiful in a current 
but constant and continuous movement, as the world of man will always 
need exploration, rebellion, and innovation. 

The poet, in a modern perspective, expresses almost the same thought in 
another poem called Life as I Understand it, P.5, through a Sufi touch, and 
says: 

Life as I understand it, 

A wish for a sky colored with calls, 

The spirit of springs carry me like the perfume of dew, 

The zest of a winging horse towards 

The burning of pots in the dome of night. 


OK KOK 


The ultimate occurrence of love in the body of the morning 
Bringing the news of noble whiteness to the heart of the country. 


OK KOK 


Life as I understand it, 
Not as you understand it, and interpret it as inanimate. 


3. Modern Poetry and the Focus on the Self 

Modern writing focuses on the self, which is a basic feature that can be 
touched at the level of the poet, I and the other, or overlapping both sides of 
the self, the poetic self, and the human self, with his constant attempts to 
surf into its depths, not just on the surface, in order to understand its 
trueness and peel its layers, and reach its valleys, as it has many shapes and 
colors. We may mention some of them: cases of cracking, shattering, and 
scattering. 

Al-Sa’di’s collection Visual Music is rich in such unrevealed layers, 
contradictions, disharmony, and mystery, thus, exposing the modern man 
with all his concerns, self and universal thoughts, and then the distinguished 
modern human self comes out; as he states in the second part of his poem 
Visual Music, P.15: 


From a thousand ages which had lost their features, like you and more, 

And my blood knocks at a bitter spring of a far summer 

I have raised it up through the fragrance of your perfume, and you falling 
at the evening of the soul. 

You are the body of the roses 

I have raised it up in your absence full of dreams, 

Naked, and barefoot you sleep upon the burning of water. 

As if my blood is recreated, 

I have raised it up with a tomorrow hanging over me like a dream 

Or with a hand from the winging dawn with butterflies of songs. Al-Sa’di 
says questioningly, after ignoring the hatred and hostility embedded in the 
conflict of cultures in another part of his poem ‘A Song for Troy’, P.23: 

A yearn for longing, 

A wish for cohesion, and healing, 

On the road to knowledge, life and survival... 

Oh my end, 

I know you hate me without a convincing cause. 

For the conflict of cultures, but I shall be patient 

To the end for the meaning of longing, 

To know my essence... who am I? Who may I be? 

Freedom has a prestigious position for al-Sa’di. It is a central question in 
his poetry, he states, for it is the power of life, and its basis for him, not to 
be disowned as it runs in the veins like blood. He says in another verse of 
the same poem, P.24: 


My freedom is from my blood / my vocabulary from wax, 
My eyes (also) from what the stars are singing behind the everlasting. 


Again, the poet is seen returning to the shattered human self of both 
parts: I and the other, in its various revelations, and different 
transformations. He says in a chapter from ‘Pure Lonely Mouth’, P.25: 


Formed from me and you over there 

In this live marble, 

To be reassured to my being, 

And the moan of both our colorless souls, 

Lies in the day of a poem which caught my compassion, 


And went away... then who would lament the living marble? 
The color of night? The roses of fire? 
The secret of snow? The title of my breakdown. 

The ‘T’ is revealed again as the poetic self, and perhaps, the common 
human self, where he is seen carried on a cross by two of his friends. He 
says in “I won’ tell your secrets both”, P.39: 


You are carrying me... and the pain of stars is over the cross 
At noon about the dress of Fatem... I spread it in the yes to bloom like the 
tears of Jesus. 


That is the self; at times, it is dreaming, and at other times, it is cracking 
or confused, or slaughtered and martyred, or carried on the cross again for 
resurrection, or rebellious, like Sisyphus, looking for itself, and for the 
truth. The poet says in his poem, ‘Visual Music’, P.15: 


And I trod the immemorial amusement of the past 

Looking for me and for... real language. 

I carry Sisyphus, and he carries me over the mountain of sin and suffering. 
And so he says in ‘Pure Lonely Mouth’, P.25: 

I am the crucified one over twilight, 

Embracing at the top of songs. 

The fogs of my days without a neck, 

It has the seal of a snake from Thamood. 


Here and there, we may notice al-Sa’di feeding his poetry with vivid 
clues leading to a Western educational tradition, cross-continental, and 
human cultures. For example, he brings again that relationship which had 
occupied the educational French community in the nineteenth century, 
regarding Baudelaire, the lover (Charles Pierre Baudelaire 1821-1867 — 
French poet, and art critic, who began writing prose poetry in 1857), to light 
up some private and mysterious aspects of his personality; it is a story about 
Jeanne Duval, the woman who was a dreamer amidst the Parisian world full 
of education and innovation at the time, and who worked as an actress and 
dancer until Baudelaire met her at one of her shows, fell in love with her, 
and lived a stormy love life with her. He writes: 


The poem says what is not to be said. 

It says to Baudelaire: ... Duval is my body, 

And the branches of my soul and my prison, 
And my freedom... then when shall I be released 
Out of her prison, her complementing body. 
When... shall I be released from myself? 

The poem says what is not to be said, P.68. 


4. The Language of Al-Sadi’s Poetry 

The poetry of al-Sa’di can lead to a legitimate inquiry: “How does he 
acquire his poetry?” Poetry, for al-Sa’di, is not just emotionally inspired; it 
is an existential charming state of excitement, and interaction, flowing in all 
directions, setting emotion together with thought, side by side, on the part 
not only of the sender but also of the receiver in a mutual activity where 
man stands at the center. As for the language, it is referential, giving clues 
more than statements, and he says: 


The poem says whatever had been reflected from your wavy body, 
Then the heart does not hear what the poem says 

Except the cry of beauty. 

The poem says what is not to be said. 

The poem says what is not to be said.P.71. 


Our poet may seem to be influenced by Adonis who says: “The language 
of poetry is a sign-language, while the normal language is the clarity- 
language. New poetry is, from this perspective, an art which makes the 
language say what it had not been used to say. What the normal language 
does not know how to transfer is what the new poetry aspires to transfer... 
In this respect, it seems that the new poetry is a kind of magic as it turns 


what is neglected by realization into being realized.) 

This way, the modern and new reality cost the reader the effort to 
escalate up to the level of this poetry in order to understand it, and 
understand its different and complex clues. Had the reader been prohibited 
to interact with it, he would have had to try to get hold of it. The poet of 
today, or the modern poet, has as presumed, surpassed or exceeded those 
inherent values of the old poetic legacy, and great distances are separating 


him from it. So is the language of modern poetry; it is different from the 
language of the old poetry. This same variance exists between the poets of 
today, and the poets of the past. Since life today is different from life in the 
past, this requires a different language reflecting the truth of the reality of 
present life as against that of the past. Each age has its own language, and 
objects similar to its style which is known as “the assimilation of people to 
their time, and whatever prevails in their age”. Adonis says: “New poetry is, 
somehow, an exposure of our modern life in its casual and defective 
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existence.”¢) 

Hence, poetry is not just feeling and sense or just wisdom or a moral 
saying, but rather an exposure and revelation. It has become a 
modernization, and innovation and future vision which do not reject moving 
and changing, and progressive development. Modem poetry is an eternal 
and limitless adventure with a winged horse rider; it is an innovative 
activity with no limit or condition which may, at times, reach chaos in its 
search for absolute freedom. Muhammad Barrada says: “Among all forms 
of literary expressive shapes, modern Arabic poetry assumes the leading 
role of exploration, and running wildly after the utmost language trial cases 
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of formation and text construction.” 


Poet Su’ad Qaraman: Value and Stature 


We meet tonight round this festive literary table, overflowing with food 
which would appease the appetite of a gourmet, although “not on bread 
alone does man survive”. 

First allow me to stray a little, and quote the late Mahmoud Darwish’s 
famous call: “Save us from your overflowing adoration,” which apparently 
still applies today, especially in works of critique, as we are faced with 
waves of exaggeration in praise, and personal compliments, as if we have 
not heard of Barthes’s “Death of The Author.” 

Needless to say, all these flowing compliments do not create literature or 
culture, but they hurt them both, for “the more embellishments, the less 
truth’. So, some humility, and objectivity is required. Su’ad Qaraman is a 
well-known name in the Arab Literary world, both locally and abroad 
through her diverse creative activities in teaching, media, translation, and 
works of literature in prose and poetry. These had a great effect in forming 
her culturally, and as a person. I had the honor of getting to know her well, 
through our literary meetings, and my study of her prose and poetic 
writings, where I truthfully found in her a person of profound poetic and 
human values. She is an example of a true woman who lives and practices 
the values in which she believes. This is well reflected in her writings. Her 
vivacious personality exudes love, honesty, and peace which is clear in her 
poetry. She says in her poem, ‘Pride’P.92: 


I guard my dignity with pride, 

And live my life conscientiously. 

I express my feelings in each letter, 
And delve into exciting meanings, 
And my soul fills with great love. 


Furthermore, Su’ad was a model of the fighting woman, when she 
determinedly and defiantly forged her way ahead. She developed into a 
creative, loving, generous woman, in spite of all the hard conditions she 
faced in life. She became a self-made writer, obsessed with the love of her 
language, with the full meaning of the word. In her poem, ‘No time to 
weep’, P.55, she says: I have no time for weeping, No time for doubts and 
pleading /Alone I will grasp my victory. 

Through this narrow opening, we can peek at her literary and diverse 
world, for literature and arts do not flourish in a vacancy, but through 
personal, collective, and social needs. This is embodied in Su’ad’s writings. 
Those who study her prose and poetic production, can clearly see that it is 
rich in all measures. Though she is not a prolific writer, she unfortunately 
wasted many years of consideration before she published her works. Her 
writings shed light on the dark corners of life. That is well expressed in a 
rich linguistic style, full of artistic, and beautiful expressions of value and 
grace. This proves that she is also a great reader, in control of her language, 
able to display that in her work. The most prominent feature a reader can 
feel in her writings is truth, and her ability to portray beauty and express it, 
as in: “We stretch our hands to pluck the stars...and: gardens of melody...” 
or her description in “The Young Shepherdess”: “Years pass, and the body 
matures, the buttocks fill out, and her pomegranates(breasts) develop.” 

Another point that should be considered is the difficulty to separate 
Su’ad’s personality from her dreams and thoughts that she displays in her 
works. Her poetry and prose — her alter ego — are a true mirror reflecting her 
truth, transparency, and humility. As she once said: “Writing is the writer”. 
Through it, she projects her feeling of the turmoil of life, and the nonsense 
of existence. However, the reader is supposed to plunge into her words in 
order to grasp that Su’ad, as a writer, wishes to create a warm relationship 
with her reader by utilizing his language. The words she uses are clear but 
profound, a style called: forbiddingly easy, and far from modernism and its 
magical mysticism that she rejects. I would have wished her to reconcile 
with modernistic writing, for reasons too numerous to address now, one of 
which is that we live in an age of modernism and modernity, whether we 
like it or not. 

Basically, Su’ad strives through her language to create beautiful vibrant 
feelings, and a psychological and cultural effect in the reader without any 
hindrance, in accordance with T.S. Eliot’s belief that poetry should not be 


different from our daily language, which is people’s talk. Her language is 
easily understood, not cheap or pretentious, which is what people mostly 
want, poetry that touches their heart and mind, reflects their experiences 
and moves them to the core. In her poem, “Call”,PP.138-139, she says: 
“Come back, my love, embrace me. Your deep clear eyes tear down my 
barriers, exposing my beauty bare though I am dressed...The beauty of 
your soul beautifies the world... Near you, the world is paradise, and 
paradise without you is waste.” 

In short, her poems are close to the reader’s taste, soul and memories. 
Perhaps because she uses a direct, clear and narrative style in 
communicating while at the same time elements of symbolism, mysticism 
and mythology tentatively emerge. Nowadays, these elements are a 
necessity, and a strong base in poetic expression. As some believe, poetry 
should hint, symbolize and suggest, and not be direct and clear on the one 
hand. On the other hand, when we approach her literature, poetry or prose, 
we feel that she did not deny her people’s cruel tragedy in all its aspects; an 
experience no one can forget or avoid. We see her immersed in the 
Palestinian Nakba’s influence, and open wounds. She carries her people’s 
suffering on her shoulders, and defends their rights endlessly. She does not 
avoid the Palestinian sad cultural narrative which reflected a critical period 
in our people’s history. The same conditions influenced our poet like all our 
other writers, who were forced to live that period of dispersion and loss in 
the diaspora. In her poem, “A Stranger in my father and grandfather’s 
land”, she asks: “Am I the Stranger? Is it true what I heard and shook me 
with its lies to the core? Am I the Stranger? Are we those who were carried 
by roaming ships, gathered people, with no homeland?” 

Similarly, the poetess, Salma Alkhadra Aljayusi, says: “The cruel 
Palestinian experience does not spare any facet of our life without piercing 
it totally and relentlessly, and no Palestinian can escape its clutches, or 
avoid writing about it.” 

Su’ad was brave enough to point out reasons that led to our Nakba, 
taking part, and not blaming only the other. In a poem from “The Harvest of 
Life” P.46 she says: “While history or I was asleep, the Barbarians attacked 
my garden, they raped the clouds, destroyed the nests, and invaded the 
security of my olive groves.” 

The beauty of her prose is expressed in “Haifa, the aroma of memories”. 
This experience, in my opinion, is not fully expressed. She writes: 


“Nostalgia draws me to it. I breathe in the air of its Mount Carmel, infused 
with the aroma of pine, and the scent of its earth, soaked in October’s rain 
after a long dry summer. I gaze at the drenched trees with their swaying 
branches... would I be I, the same I, had I been born somewhere else, other 
than in Haifa?” 

I have still to mention that what symbolizes Su’ad’s writing in both, 
poetry and prose, is her sensitivity of feelings, and her ability to transfer 
that sensitivity to her readers. Finally, Su’ad, may your feelings never stop, 
and your creativity never dry up, and may you keep on writing... 


Watfa’ Ayyashi’s Poem: The Palestinian Child 
and the Feast 


The poem The Palestinian Child and the Feast is one of the poems in a 
collection called Beyond Deema, published in January 2004 by poet Wafa’ 
Ayyashi. Here is the translation of the poem: 


“The Palestinian Child and the Feast” 


There... 

In the shade of an oak, 

At the bottom of the valley, 

Forgetfulness forgot autumn leaves, 

And wrapped around the tree wind — insistence. 
From behind the scope space, 

He plants a rose in the rock crack, 

And a tear in the feast crack, 

Collects the bomb fragments, 

And puts them on martyrs’ graves. 

In the eyes of the grave visitors 

And in the crying women’s silence 

And from the depth, 

I hear an echo calling 

Stone... stone. 

On the first day of the feast, 

I kneel to hug my land, 

Carry bunches of flowers, 

And go to visit graves, 

Maybe, mother, I can change the violin tune. 


On the second day of the feast, 

I look into the eyes for my eyes, 

And among the children I look for my childhood. 
And in the curves of the new dress 

I look for the joy of the feast, 

But it vanished in the slopes of the valley, 

Under the shoes of foxes of the desert, 

And in the Arab gowns. 

On the third day of the feast, 

I walk in the tunnels of my Intifada, 

I go up to the summits, fly in the horizon, 

Weave a coffin in the sunrays, 

The patience of the stars, the moon — an asylum 
The dark clouds, the bread and beans of earth, 
A necklace of hope. 

On the fourth day of the feast, 

I put a flower in a child’s hand, 

It spreads perfume from a land, 

Watered with blood from a broken toy, 

After an invader’s visit. 

Where is Muhammad? 

Where is Khaled? 

Breaking all the houses. 

And I, behind the curtains, say to myself: 

The sun will shine from a broken toy, 

That was smashed in the childhood soul, 

That gave birth to the insistent adult. 

And I scream: everything comes in its season 
Invaders will one day leave the land of the beloved. 


Analysis of the Poem 
The poem consists of four small poetic images concluded in one large 
image. It is an epic childhood diary about Palestinian childhood during the 
feast days, expressed through the poet’s eyes in shades of a simple aura, and 
a tortured childhood soul. 


The “Beyond Deema” collection title is also the title of one of the poems. 
In the preface, the poet called this collection “my firstborn child.” She, the 
poet, writes about various social, patriotic, and human subjects. The 
language of the collection is sometimes symbolic and figurative, but mostly 
direct and simple, adding strength to the structure and meaning of the 
poems. 

The collection is elegantly printed, decorated with a lovely expressive 
drawing, simultaneously symbolizing the glorious past, the anxious present, 
and the shiny future. There is rain beyond Deema, (which means in Arabic: 
a cloud). The traditional symbolism of “deema” is a source of hope, 
optimism and bounty. Rain will come sooner or later to water the 
mountains, and the fields, bringing fertility, growth and goodness. The poet 
expresses her hope for greater giving, fertility, and prosperity. 

It is important to emphasize that the poet entered the readers’ hearts 
through the language and imagery of the poem, “The Palestinian Child and 
the Feast,” which also appeals to the Palestinian readers in its content. After 
all, all homes have children, and all hearts love children. As the poet 
Tawfeek Ziad said: “I give half of my entire life to the one who makes a 
crying child laugh.” 

Children everywhere live their childhood as it should be, but not in 
Palestine, where children pass over their childhood, and move on to become 
youth and adults in order to cope with torture and occupation. They weave 
unusual dreams in unusual times for an unusual situation. 

From the beginning, the poet tries to involve the reader in the main event 
of the poem through the dark atmosphere governed by torture and suffering 
engulfing the Palestinian child. 

There, down in the valley under the shade of the oak trees, the fields of 
childhood, and the valleys and rivers of the nation, we watch the human 
soul being tortured and stolen. Here, the Palestinian child cleverly bids 
farewell to his childhood, attempting to change, and rebel against his dull 
situation, which cannot be borne even by mountains. In spite of this burden, 
he plants a rose, but where? In the crack of a rock. Among his tears, and the 
rose, he collects fragments of bombs (the symbol of death, killing, 
bloodshed and destruction) to change them into flowers growing on the 
graves of martyrs. By doing so, he overcomes his wounds, and partakes in 
making life and history, not just learning about them. It is the right of this 
tortured childhood, and these children to dream of a better future, and a 


decent free life, giving them back their missing childhood, a life of 
happiness and joy. 

On the first day of the feast, the child kisses the earth of his homeland, 
and carries flowers to visit the graves of the martyrs. There he meets the 
mothers coming to visit the graves of their beloved sons, and reads the 
sorrow in their eyes and their silent crying. 

On the second day of the feast, he seeks joy in the eyes of other children, 
and in the new clothes of the feast in order to regain the childhood that had 
forsaken him earlier. But, alas, all his expectations have disappeared. 

On the third day of the feast, he cannot forget the Intifada (uprising), and 
moves from one place to another like a bird flying from one branch to 
another full of energy and action, armed with patience, hope and optimism. 

On the fourth day of the feast, the poet herself, as a result of her 
admiration for the child, becomes a red rose watered by the martyrs’ blood, 
and presents herself to the child. But this day ended with the invasion of the 
occupation army that came to destroy, kill, and arrest. Even the children’s 
toys are not safe. 

The poet ends her poem with the strong belief that the sun of freedom 
will shine sooner or later. 
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- A Textual Reading 


Milad Qassida / Birth of a Poem 
O poem, 
That never commits to any day, 
Or any reception hour. 
You are scattered upon the lips, 
Like waves in the seas, 
You dash from a storm, 
Stirring dunes, carrying dust, 
And spreading it 
Everywhere. 


OK KOK 


O newborn baby, 

Who is born with no name. 

And insists on having a title. 

You impose yourself, 

Within the folds of the soul, 
Which are filled with unbalanced, 
Extraordinary joy, 

And thrilling exhilaration, 

By shaking vibration. 


KK AK 
O newborn baby, born from the body of thoughts, 


The events and tragedies of days. 
You might be born out of states of schizophrenia, 


To a Mother and Father, 

Attach to him in spirit, body, and waves of pulses, 

To take you out of the stage of passivity, 

To be the straight path, the rhythm of melodies, 

For days, and peoples. 

You are the newborn, the song, and philosophy everywhere. 


1. Introduction 


Itaf Manna Zghayar is a self-made poet in all dimensions. She built 
herself up by herself, polished her talent, and developed her experience by 
her own intensive efforts. Poems lie happily in her hands, but remain under 
her control. They remain asleep if she leaves them, but appear when she 
recalls them. Pearls do not appear on the surface, but lie deep in the depths. 


2.Enlightenment 


A Dialogue at the Depth of Seas is the title of Itaf Zghayyar’s first 
collection, and the first literary product by this creative poet. It is 
worthwhile mentioning here that Itaf Zghayyar is a diligent, and relentless 
lady who developed her experience while depending on her personal 
efforts, despite the difficulties she has encountered in pursuing her 
academic studies to get a Ph.D. degree. 

Itaf started her journey on the road of creativity, the road of writing and 
its pains when she was still a young girl. She started publishing her poems 
in local newspapers, and on Websites slowly and patiently depending on her 
stable belief in herself, and on her strong will. After acquiring a higher 
education, she managed to develop her experience, and go through the heat 
of actual experience in different fields of life. She was able to polish her 
talent fully, which duly entitled her to enter the ‘Arab Divan’ through its 
wide doors, and occupy a respected position in the local literary scene. 

The classical literary critic, al-Jumahi says: “Poetry has its own craft, 
and education that scholars know like other branches of knowledge and 
crafts. Some are cultivated by the eye, some by the ear, some by the hand, 
and some by the tongue.”(!*°) 

The future will confirm that Itaf is a distinctive poetic voice of a different 
sort, especially in the field of prose-poetry. She is an established poet in her 


craft, and has a creative talent, which is embodied in her noticeable 
presence that is seen in her abundant poetic production in quality as well as 
quantity. Those of her poems that have already seen the light of day 
constitute her first good omens, but as yet only drops of the anticipated 
torrents. This poet deals delicately with her poems, and takes great care in 
their creation. Metaphorically speaking, her poems lie delightfully in her 
hands but remain under her control. If she retains them, they go to sleep, but 
if she recalls them they wake up, and she colors them with the colors that 
she likes. 


3. Poetic Career 


We will not be too far from the truth if we say that Itaf’s first collection 
of poetry A Dialogue at the Depth of Seas is mostly a mirror that sincerely, 
and transparently reflects the existence of a poet who reflects her inner self 
in its various revelations. Her themes are drawn from her personal 
experiences: her close environment, field of work, and private life. She 
expresses thoughts and feelings that are connected to her experiences, and 
her dreams as a woman who has her own entity and existence. This 
approach characterizes the new modern poetry, which has become an 
expression of the personality of the poet her/himself. 

Zghayyar’s poetry is an attempt to reveal the poet’s self vertically and 
horizontally, and sometimes in all directions as it is a revelation of modern 
life and its complexities in their futility, and fragmentations, especially in 
view of the consecutive changes in modern life, which stresses the necessity 
to specify a broader space for modernism. 


4. The Collection of a Dialogue at the Depth of Seas 


The poems of A Dialogue at the Depth of the Seas, and their titles are 
abundantly attractive and of distinctive types charged with numerous, 
noticeable, and enlightening indications and associations in form and 
content. Every poem has its own color, taste and form, such as: Birth of a 
Poem, It Taught Me, Symbol and Love, The Color of my Papers is Olive, 
That Gives Birth, and others. 

These are pages of poetic creations that introduce to the reader a variety 
of captivating tableaux, which appeal to him by their abundant thoughts and 


visions in a fluent, delicate, simple, and flowing style which, with no 
complications, concurrently satisfies the reader’s mental and spiritual thirst. 

The language consists of vocabulary and expressions that appeal to the 
reader; the poet’s tools are simple, and the titles are symbolic; the themes 
have intellectual and philosophical dimensions that are selected in a 
conspicuous way(!“*), which confirms the poet’s ability, and her mastery of 
language and poetic diction. In his journey through the tableaux, the reader 
realizes that they are drawn by an intelligent hand, and woven by the spirit 
of skill through delicate and transparent feelings, and true emotions. 
Besides, the poems reveal inner feelings, thoughts, knowledge, meditations, 
and interior dialogues with the poet’s self, and above all, the human self. 

Nevertheless, these tableaux are abundant with plenty of gaps lurking for 
a productive reader to investigate, as they turn the reader from a mere 
ordinary receiver/consumer into a fruitful receiver-producer of text. They 
make him feel that he is a real partner in the narrator’s queries, opinions, 
and dialogues aiming at producing knowledge, spreading education, and 
enlightened awareness. In addition, the poems give the reader glimmerings 
of a similar duty on his part: to dive into the depths, search for their 
components, and probe them to find out their secrets by explanation, 
deconstruction, analysis, and interpretation for as we know, pearls do not 
float up on the surface, but remain below in the depths of the sea. 

Adonis says: “With the new modernist poetry, we go beyond the surface, 
dive into things beyond their surface appearances, where we can see the 
world in its vitality, virginity, and its power of regeneration, and we unite 
with it.”('*°) Its parts intersect, and correlate with each other in complete 
harmony between the parts, and the whole. This is what characterizes the 
title of the collection A Dialogue at the Depth of Seas, harmony between 
the forms of the poems, and their contents. This collection is the poet’s first 
creative experience that appears in a complete book for a poet whose 
criteria is different from the established dimensions, and concepts of 
Palestinian local poetry. It is the first ‘shower’ that will hopefully be 
followed by a downpour of poetry. 


5. Analysis of the Poem: Birth of a Poem 


Birth of a Poem is the title of the first artistic tableau in the collection A 
Dialogue at the Depth of Seas, and it can be considered an open window 


through which the reader/receiver, and the poet/narrator can look at each 
other. The main characteristic of the poem is its inclusion of an abundance 
of suggested words, variety of thoughts, and clarity of meanings, which are 
devoid of likeable ambiguity. Through these aspects, the poet/ narrator 
describes things as they appear to her, and occasionally shares with the 
reader his/her own cares, concerns, sufferings, and thoughts. 

Through the lines of Birth of a Poem, the poet/narrator appears to be in a 
state of revelation of topics which are still controversial, socially and 
artistically. It is the operation of poetic creation and process, the birth of the 
poem, any poem, and the pains that accompany it through its delivery. The 
poet introduces this process as she feels it to be from her own point of view. 
She introduces her personal experience in summoning and recalling, and 
writing her poems. She also describes the manner of creating a poem, and 
the state that she foresees or undergoes while giving birth to the newborn — 
the poem. 

In the classical literature, the Arabs dealt with this complicated aspect 
saying that “poetry has different impulses that motivate the slow and stir the 
artificial such as: avarice, yearning, drinking, cheerfulness, and anger.”(‘*°) 
Also, al-Farazdaq used to say: “I am the most creative poet in Tamim; 
sometimes, uprooting a tooth is easier than writing a line of poetry.”(1*’) In 
the opening line of the poem, Birth of a Poem, the poet/ narrator addresses 
her poem saying: 


eps saeee V eotl Giasael | ae)? 
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O poem, 
That never commits to a day, 
Or a reception hour. 
You are scattered upon the lips, 
Like waves in the sea. 
You dash from a storm, 
Stirring dunes, carrying dust, 
And spreading it 
Everywhere. 
(Translated from the Arabic by: Nazih Kassis) 


The poet clearly refers to proximity and relationship, and the warm 
connection between them. Then she states that the poem is born all of a 
sudden; it imposes its existence and presence without having to get 
permission. It is free, and does not commit to any condition or limit, 
whether of time or space. It comes and goes wherever it likes, and at any 
time it likes, carrying its loads of thoughts and words that crowd on the lips, 
and spread everywhere as “words are daughters of lips”(‘*’), and like 
waves, they roll and follow each other, going to and fro before they break 
on the seashore. This is how a poem is born; it does not come as one wave, 
or one surge, but as consecutive successive waves and surges. Like waves, 
the poem does not settle down, but continues to roll, and change; they can 
go down, and then rise up; they can be slow, and move leisurely or fast, and 
move rapidly, roughly, violently and tumultuously. When the poet-creator of 
this poem makes every effort, time after time, to seize the strings of the 
poem; she very much resembles someone who tries to catch a wave, but in 
vain, as it quickly slips from her fingers, and escapes. 

At other times, the poem comes like a strong storm that blows from afar, 
from beyond the desert sand dunes. It blows at her, and the poet is wrapped 
by sadness and anger, as it blows into her entity and soul. It stirs everything 
that belongs to her, and turns things upside down so strongly; it can stir 
dust, impair one’s visibility, confuses the narrator, and makes things vague 
for her. In this way, she feels that she has carried the baby/poem, through 
suffering, and weariness till she gave birth to it, regained her calmness, and 
found relief. 

The poem, and its integral connection to the poet can be compared to the 
relation between a baby (fetus), and its connection to the umbilical cord of 


the pregnant mother, and her labor pains and childbirth throes that she 
undergoes before and during delivery. It is also like a declaration of the 
emergence of a new baby from the state of concealment into a state of 
revelation, and appearance into light and life. Thus, the poem is conceived 
as a newborn baby. In addition, we can argue that in a way, the poem is 
considered to be an integral part of the poet’s body and soul, an essential 
part of her being that exists deep within the folds of the poetic soul. 

Consequently, when the poem is incarnated within the poet, she/he is 
mutually incarnated and manifested in the poem, and thus, both unite in 
body, soul, and the pulses of the heart till its birth time comes; the poem 
emerges from a soul full of joy and delight, to light and to life, accompanied 
by a rising feelings of overwhelming happiness and ecstasy, which can go 
beyond ordinary and familiar things through exhilaration, and cheerfulness, 
thrill and vibration: 
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You impose yourself, 
Within the folds of the soul, 
Which are filled with unbalanced, 
Extraordinary joy, 
Thrilling exhilaration, 
And vibration. 


Revelation and transparency appear in their climax in the following 
stanza: 
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O newborn baby, born from the body of thoughts, 
The events and tragedies of days 
You might be born out of states of schizophrenia, 
To a Mother and Father, 


This means that when the poet (Father or Mother) gets ready for the 
operation of giving birth, and reception of the newborn, they enter a state of 
struggle with their soul. As a result, they are exposed to waves of joy or 
storms of sadness, anger, hesitation, and horror of tragic events, which are 
likely to put them into a state of schizophrenia('*°), though only for a short 
time. 

In her last tableau, the poet does not forget to expose her concept of the role 
of poetry in life, and addresses the poem saying: 
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To be the straight path, the rhythm of melodies, 
For days and peoples, 
You are the newborn, the song and philosophy, everywhere. 


She looks forward to making her dream come true in the future, when 
poetry becomes a source of guidance and enlightenment, for all humanity, 
to a better life, the way of love, and right so that all peoples live their life 
happily under the sky of poetry, and live according to the melodies of 
poetry. 


6. Conclusion 
The last line sums up the poet’s philosophy and vision about life. From 
her philosophical point of view, poetry and its associations are supposed to 
be a world of songs, joy, and hope that brings happiness to humanity at any 
time and place. This is the message of the poem, and the reader is invited to 
accept it if he likes to live in a joyful world of happiness. 


Chapter Three: Short Story 


Najib Mahfouz’s Story: Delirium and Marital Betrayal 

Yusuf Idris’s Short Story: Flagrante Delicto. 

Zaki Darwish’s Stories: Three Days as a Trilogy of Death: The 
Last Supper as an example. 

Muhammad Ali Taha’s Story: Aisha Gives Birth to a Live Child 
Reading to You Some Excerpts from Surat al-Bagarah. 

Naji Zaher’s Story: A Taleof a Foal, Harmony of Word, Sound, 
and Picture 

Nabil Oudeh’s Collection of Short Stories: The Devil inside Me 


Najib Mahfouz’s Story: Delirium and Marital 
Betrayal -- Hazayan/Delirium 


1. Introduction 
Delirium/al-Hazayan is one of Najib Mahfouz’s stories, which was 
published in his first collection of stories Hams al-Junun/ Whispering of 


Madness in 19380), 

What characterizes this collection is that it is abundant in ordinary and 
familiar themes that are characterized by moral and social perspectives that 
derive from the reality of Arab society in general, and Egyptian society in 
particular. The writer focuses in this collection on the element of social 
criticism through description of this society, which is full of issues that 
require critical treatment such as: disadvantages of social and class gaps, 


spread of social appearances, and false pretensions, and marital disloyalty. 
(151) 


2. The Main Theme of the Story 


Delirium deals with a familiar issue, common to all societies, and not 
only oriental ones. This issue is marital betrayal. The first impression that 
the reader gets when he starts reading the story is that it deals with ‘marital 
betrayal’. 

The events of the story unfold in a simple and direct way, without any 
complications or structural complexity. In addition, the story is 
characterized by paradox, and coincidence. 

The story has two heroes: Saber, and Na’ima, the husband and wife of a 
married couple. Saber is an engineer who “works at the Military Works 
Department”, (P. 76). Na’ima is a housewife, and is fully occupied with the 


housework. The writer says about Saber that he has a tender heart, a 
generous, merciful and sympathetic soul, and during his childhood his 
companions used to call him: “The man of the house...” (P. 76). 

The story reveals Saber’s main characteristics indicating that he is a 
husband who has a tender soul that is overwhelmed by emotional mood; 
after he finishes work, he spends most of his time at home; he is unable to 
face any difficulty or problem he encounters for no reason other than his 
inability to do so. Consequently, he does not know how to behave in 
emergencies such as: marital infidelity, and his betrayal by his wife. Thus, it 
is concluded that he is a weak character that is likely to fail in the first 
experience or test that faces him. Saber is aware of that, and he admits it, 
saying: “the truth is that I am weak... weak... and my heart always shows 
my generous emotions, and sympathy. I had better become a nurse, but not 
aman... Iam not a man nor a husband... men like me are women or foolish 
men...” (P.81). The couple was extremely happy in their married life. 
Nothing had bothered them previously. 

After a year of their marriage, Na’ima gave birth to her first daughter. On 
her delivery, she had puerperal fever, and her health deteriorated. Her 
psychological condition worsened, and she entered a state of delirium and 
struggle with death. 


3. Climax 
The idea of “climax” in art, and literature is a European invention. 
Music, poetry, and play are based on an ideal outline that is taken for 
granted, namely that the elements of an artistic piece should be separate in 
the beginning, but then they converge, and after that they clash. That clash 
reaches the climax in intensity, and violence. At that point, the crisis is 
resolved, and that resolution is followed by a falling action towards 


reconciliation that constitutes the end of the conflict and action of the story. 
(152) 


In al-Hazayan/Delirium, Na’ima’s health condition is in constant 
deterioration, and when her sickness overtired her, and delirium overcame 
her, her husband Saber heard her delirious chattering. He noticed that she 
was talking to herself out of fatigue and exhaustion. She sounded like she 
was talking to him, but in reality she was talking to herself deliriously. 


However, Saber was listening to her delirious talking, but he thought that 
she was talking to him, as we see in the following conversation: 

Na’ima: Saber, I have pain, but feel ashamed... 

Saber: You are certainly suffering... May God help you. But why are 
you ashamed? This plight should not disgrace anyone, though it saddens all 
of us. 

Na’ima: My husband is the best of all husbands, but I am the most 
miserable wife... I do not deserve his trust. 

Saber: You deserve all goodness. 

Na’ima: Rashed. Enough! Keep away from me... Keep away from me... 
(P. 78) 

In the meantime, we get to know a third character, who is Rashed. 
“Rashed Amin, or Amin Rashed — Saber does not remember — a young man 
who rivaled him during their engagement period, and asked for Na’ima’s 
hand. If her father had not favored Saber, he, Rashed, would have married 
her.” (P. 78). 

Again, she returns to her state of delirium, and Na’ima says, “Who says 
that... ugh... and betrayal...Rashed... Saber, marital betrayal is a dirty 
thing...” (P. 78-79). 

Saber did not believe what his ears heard during that delirium; his 
breathing became heavy, his throat became dry, his heart became like stone; 
he asked his wife for clarification. “Na’ima... Na’ima... what did Rashed 
do?” (P. 80), but she did not pay attention, did not wake up, and did not 
reply. 

Saber, the husband, spent that night preoccupied; he could not sleep, and 
at dawn, he spoke to her in an investigatory way: “Last night you spoke too 
much, all kinds of things, and delirium made you say things that require 
explanation.” (P. 80) 

Na’ima did not understand anything; her extreme astonishment showed 
clearly in her eyes, but she did not utter a word. While Saber was trying to 
talk at length with Na’ima, he suddenly heard the little baby girl’s cry 
coming from the next room, which prevented him from continuing to talk; 
he retreated saying to himself: “The damned baby is evading the scandal 
between her father and mother.” (P. 81) Saber thinks of her as if she were a 
grown up girl, not his baby daughter. 

At that point, Saber concluded that he was undoubtedly a stupid 
husband, and what he had been worried about had occurred, and what he 


was afraid of had taken place, and he realized what had happened; 
everything was now clear; Saber got mad, and he nearly lost his mind as a 
result of this shock. 

From that moment on, the only thing that occupied Saber’s mind was the 
idea of ‘marital betrayal’, and nothing else. It became his daily 
preoccupation, his nightmare that haunted him wherever he went. Night and 
day, he no more had any rest. All his dreams left him, and his hopes 
vanished; the events reached their climax when Saber announced his 
conclusion about what his wife did to him; “She destroyed my life, and 
everything is finished.” (P. 81). 


4. The Drastic Change 


The change in the plot of the story takes place with the change that took 
place in Saber’s life. From that point, the action starts changing very 
quickly, falling towards the end. 

Saber is now lonely amidst a swirl of consequent evil and melancholic 
thoughts that reflect his internal bitter and rash conflict. This is a natural 
state of mind that has overcome Saber, as he is the “betrayed husband”, 
from his point of view. Is it not? The situation is compatible with the events 
of the story, and it is natural for men in such conditions to be melancholic, 
and develop evil dark thoughts. 

In a fast dramatic development of the events of the story, Na’ima 
suddenly passes away, and the truth is revealed in Saber’s words when he 
admits: “I killed her... killed her, because I did not give her medicine for 
two nights, which were the most critical nights in her sickness... that is how 
I killed her...” Saber continued repeating the words, “I killed her! I killed 
her!” (P. 82). 

Thus, Saber admitted that he was the cause of Na’ima’s death, by 
preventing her from taking medicine for two consecutive nights, in an 
attempt to hear from her as much as he could while she was lying sick in 
bed, and talking deliriously. 


5. The End 


As we notice, the story is a tragic one. It tells a multi-faced horrible 
tragedy that befalls that family. A few days after the wife Na’ima died, 


Saber travelled to Lebanon seeking peace of mind and tranquility, or 
probably escaping from a greater calamity that struck him and his ordinary 
family like a storm. While the ship was crossing the sea to Lebanon, Saber 
was thinking about his collapsing world — a world of loss and deprivation, 
and horrible disaster. Suddenly, he jumped into the sea as a way to get rid of 
his deadly despair. He drowned, and sank deep down to the bottom of the 
sea, keeping his secrets to be swallowed by fish and sea creatures. Thus, he 
put an end to his life in order to resolve the severe conflict between his 
inability to stand anymore, and the ability to live with it in his real life. 

The story ends in that way with the tragic death of the hero. The 
mourners were praying for him, and expressing their mercy, saying: “We 
have never seen a man who loved his wife as much as Saber loved his wife. 
He was unable to bear losing her, nor was he able to bear life after her, and 
he put an end to his life a few days after she passed away... May God have 
mercy on her soul.”(P.82) 


6. The Main Idea 


Al-Hazayan is characterized by having a complete and coherent organic 
unity in both, form and content. It is distinguished by its successful 
description of the event, and its associations through the problematic 
themes of marital betrayal, and social and ethical criticism, specifically in 
an oriental milieu, in an artistic plot, which can be considered as one of the 
best plots that have been woven by threads of delusion and doubt, rather 
than by truth and certainty. 

What happened in the story is a really horrible tragedy in the real sense 
of the word. The wife was tried and convicted in absentia, without having 
the opportunity to defend herself, or even to make her voice heard, as the 
law confirms. She was sentenced to death, and the sentence was executed, 
as was expected. All this happens without introducing evidence that 
condemns her, except that she was caught “red-handed”, as her husband 
Saber thought, depending on her words during her period of ‘delirium’. 

However, and in spite of the horrible tragedy, Najib Mahfouz does not 
arouse in the reader feelings of pessimism, and horror, but he does arouse 
awareness, patience, love, and happiness in an attempt to make us shudder 
at the murder in cold blood that takes away the life of a poor wife, an 


innocent woman, who is fully loyal, and sincerely loving to her husband, as 
the truth appears later after her death. 

The writer succeeds in arousing the readers, and influences them in a 
positive way to induce them to always think patiently and logically. He 
wants them not to be rash, and give their judgments or carry them out 
arbitrarily without having any evidence, as Saber did. Saber was not 
“patient” in his rash acts of murder, and suicide. His only evidence was 
suspicions based on delusions. 

The al-Hazayan story introduces a clear message that aims to make us 
reconsider and review our attitudes, and reassess them patiently and 
thoughtfully. Rash and arbitrary decisions can make us pay a heavy price, 
or can make us repent our deeds, when it is too late to repent. Literary 
works that deal with hastiness, and its serious moral and material 
consequences are countless. 

The story of al-Hazayan deals indirectly with another theme, which is 
“murder in the name of family honor”. This has been a serious and constant 
problem since antiquity, and will probably stay among us as human beings 
as long as there is life on this earth, whether we like it or not. Anyone who 
claims that this problem does not exist or will disappear is either ignorant of 
the instincts of human beings, or ignores reality intentionally. It is the 
behavior of the ostrich that hides its eyes in sand, and pretends that there is 
no problem. 

It is worthwhile mentioning here that certain readers reached surprising 
conclusions with regard to this story through their irrelevant “projections” 
onto the text.For example, some readers claim that Najib Mahfouz tries in 
this story to introduce to his readers a plan for a horrible murder, and he 
gives them instructions on how to perform a well-planned and well- 
performed premeditated murder as well as how to remove all kinds of legal 
evidence that could be used against the murderer. Such readers claim that 
Saber’s plan of “preventing Na’ima from taking medicine” is evidence that 
Najib Mahfouz is hinting to the reader to use this ‘trick’ to commit murder. 
Similar readers use al-Mutanabbi’s line of poetry to justify their claims as 
in: 


High honor is not safe from harm 


Unless a lot of blood is shed around it.) 


7. The Goals 


Najib Mahfouz depends on a well-designed plan that he employs in order 
to achieve his didactic and educational goal. He manages to delude some 
readers into the web of ‘delirium’ by making them believe that the ‘crime’ 
took place in reality, and became a fact that had to be treated from a strict 
oriental perspective. However, the truth soon appears, and all delusions fade 
away. 

That artistic trick deluded some readers under the effect of his skilled 
and exciting style. He introduces the events of the story in a sequentially 
dramatic and smooth way, which lends the general atmosphere of the story 
a Captivating appeal that arouses excitement, admiration and puzzlement 
simultaneously. This is a note to the advantage of the writer. 

We would not be exaggerating if we said that Mahfouz is a very skilled 
and clever writer. He displayed a supreme skill in this story, and he is aware 
of the fact that he would not be able to achieve his goal if he did not cause a 
qualitative change in the reader, and affect him to a large extent. Mahfouz 
succeeded in this to a high degree. 

We see that the writer invites the reader to reject the arbitrary reality, and 
rebel against it. It is the reality of a society that mostly adopts attitudes that 
rely on imaginary suspicions and illusions rather than on substantial 
scientific facts. He would like society to replace the existing reality with a 
new and better one, a society that is based on correct education that is 
internalized in our sons and daughters. Establishing, and stabilizing the 
right education for them is better than looking for its results, especially if 
the results have serious consequences. The al-Hazayan story is a serious 
and a guided attempt that seeks to restore our lost awareness, and 
sensibility. The right education is the best way to achieve that goal. 


8. The Main Issue 


In one sentence, the main issue of the story is that it relates how the 
husband seemingly discovers, while his wife is in a delirious state on her 
dying bed, that she had betrayed him; he commits suicide as a result of the 
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shocking surprise. ) 
It seems that some readers believe that the moment of revelation of 
marital betrayal is the climax in the development of the story, and maintain 


that that problem is the central point of the story. 

However, though we have a different view regarding the problem of 
marital betrayal, this should not make us doubt our belief in the rejection of 
this accusation. We adhere to our view until the opposite view can be 
proved right. 

The question that remains without answer is this: Did Na’ima betray her 
husband? Did the marital betrayal occur or not? Numerous readers have 
repeated this question in an attempt to reach the truth. To answer this 
question, the readers should read the story attentively, thoughtfully, and 
with careful consideration to what the words and lines of the story say, and 
what is hidden beyond the lines explicitly and implicitly. They should not 
take a hasty decision or an unjustified attitude that is far from the truth, as 
this can be unfair, and none of us desires to do so. Here is our 
counterargument: 

1. Some readers thought that suspected marital betrayal began with 
Na’ima, and took place in reality, depending on Na’ima’s spoken words 
during her delirious state of mind. She said, “O Saber, I am pained, and 
ashamed...!” 

They consider these words as a voluntary “admission”, in their opinion. 
They take them as evidence of her abominable crime. It is said that 
“confession is the best evidence”. If not, what is the motive that made her 
say these things? What makes her feel ashamed if not her recognition that 
she committed a deadly mistake? This is what some readers say. 

Still, I believe that this view is simplified and superficial, because it is 
invalid in its basis as there is nothing that confirms or justifies it. Therefore, 
it is unfair, unjust, and imbalanced. We ask the people who hold this view: 
on what grounds do you take this serious assertion that decides the fate of a 
human being? Is it just because she said “I am ashamed”? Is this a sufficient 
evidence to justify your decision, and confirm her infidelity and marital 
betrayal? 

Is not the woman’s feeling of being ashamed a proof of her loyalty to her 
husband, and her love of him? She sees herself lying in bed, helpless, and 
unable to do her duty to her husband, who had never spared any effort 
earlier on to save her life? That husband “felt from the first day of her 
sickness the extent of fear, pity and anxiety, and rushed to call the best 
specialist doctors holding the titles of Pasha, and Bey, generously, till he 
was forced to sell the radio, and his gold watch; if he were asked to donate 


his blood to her, he would have given it to the last drop; he even 
exaggerated in asking for leave from his Department in order not to leave 
the sick woman alone.” Is it not natural that such a woman should feel 
ashamed to see her husband doing everything for her, while she cannot do 
anything for him? She sees what he is doing for her, but she cannot do what 
she has to do for him. That is the cause of her “shame”. 

She feels ashamed and embarrassed with some remorse also, because she 
wanted to recover from her sickness in order to do her duties towards her 
husband who loved her, and was loyal to her, but she felt she was not able 
to do what she had to do for both, her husband, and baby. There are lots of 
things that made her feel ashamed and guilty. 

Na’ima’s social oriental environment pressures her also. Society expects 
the wife to take care of her household. It is her responsibility, even if she is 
sick. It is no exaggeration to say that no oriental husband can bear seeing 
his wife lying in bed, even if that is in spite of herself. 

2. For the second time, some readers try to accuse Na’ima of marital 
betrayal without having evidence or proof. Their only justification is that 
Na’ima uttered the name of “Rashed” during her delirium: “Rashed... 
enough and go away from me... go away...” And this convinced them that 
her words carried evidence that there was marital betrayal here, and 
confirmed their belief that there was a marital crime. However, as the 
Qur’an says, “Some suspicion is a crime”. Can it not be that this man, 
called “Rashed”, who once asked for her hand, met her by accident, and 
tried to talk to her? Let us go further, and imagine that maybe Rashed tried 
also to tempt, and even seduce her, she still refused, and did not respond to 
him. Then she asked him to keep away from her, and stop chasing her, since 
she was a married woman. She scolded him, and asked him strongly to 
“keep away”. 

3. When Na’ima continued uttering her delirious words, she said: “who 
says that...? ugh... and betrayal...Rashed... Saber... Betrayal is something 
dirty...” (P. 78-79) Here also we find some readers arguing that this is a 
clear testimony to her betrayal. Then, such readers let their imagination free 
to decide: “if she had not tried betrayal, and indulged in it, she would not 
have determined that it was ‘dirty’!” 

Such arguments do not deserve our reaction. However, for the sake of 
clarification, I wish to say: “Is this a reasonable argument? This means that 
the person, any person, cannot decide if something is a ‘vice’ or ‘virtue’ 


unless he/she tries things actually including, lying, stealing, gossiping, 
cheating, deceiving...etc. In this case, if we take “fire” as an example, we 
will not know the truth of “fire” unless we get burnt. 

Why do we not suppose that Rashed may have tried to tempt her, as we 
said before, but she refused to respond to him, declaring that “Betrayal is 
dirty!”? 

One wonders, if she knew that “betrayal” is dirty after she experienced it, 
can we say that she did not know that it is “dirty” before she experienced it? 

4. If we reconsider in a deeper way what the writer says, we can be sure 
that Na’ima is innocent. He says: “The face became larger in his 
imagination till it filled the vacuum before him, and it became heavy and 
ugly.” It is that delusion that deceives him, and makes the truth mixed up 
for him. It is “suspicion”, and suspicion is fatal in some cases. 

Moreover, we should not forget that the couple were completely loyal to 
each other as the writer says: “But how can he believe his ears, as no other 
husband has ever given his wife love, and kindness a tenth of what he has 
given his wife, and no other wife has given her husband purity and loyalty a 
tenth of what she has given her husband?” (P. 79). 

How can such loyalty go together with betrayal? It is unbelievable! 
Loyalty and betrayal are contrasts that never meet. If Na’ima had that 
incomparable loyalty, how could she betray her husband? If we consider 
Na’ima faithless, despite her full loyalty, then the conclusion is that all 
women are faithless. This is impossible. 

5. The strongest evidence of Na’ima’s innocence lies in the title of the 
story, which is a-Hazayan According to Lisan al-Arab, the meaning of 
“Hazayan” is unreasonable speech like the speech of the lunatic/madman. 
The Arabic verb “hatha/haza” means “saying something unreasonable 


during sickness.” This definition undermines any other argument or 
probability regarding Na’ima’s betrayal. 

Finally, the title of the story is its pole, and like a key, it reflects the main 
message of the story, and decodes this enigma. Thus, we can say that the 
title is completely compatible with the book. If the writer wanted to reflect 
the idea of “betrayal” in the book, he would have used a different title to 
express his intention. 

6. Najib Mahfouz, the writer of the book, never said that Na’ima is a 
traitor, but it is Saber, her husband, who said that, but on what grounds? He 
said that on grounds of his wife’s “hazayan”, and nothing more than that. 


7. There are several clues that confirm the innocence of the wife, but 
there is no single one to confirm her betrayal. 

As we have seen, the wife was tried, and condemned in absentia. The 
accusation was declared, and the sentence against her was made and 
executed without giving the victim the opportunity to defend herself, or 
make her voice heard. It is an unjust “trial” without the presence of the 
defendant. The only person who appeared as the “judge”, the “attorney”, 
the “witnesses”, and the “executer of the verdict” is her husband. He is the 
rash, weak husband, who admits his weakness and instability saying: “The 
truth is that I am weak...weak... and in my heart always flows compassion 
and sympathy; I had better become a nurse, but not a man, no. I am neither 
a man nor a husband...and men like me are complete women, and also 
ignorant ones...” (P.81). Finally, the question that should be asked is this: Is 
such a man entitled to decide, and judge in such cases? 


Yusuf Idris’s Short Story: Loghat Al-Ay Ay / 
Flagrante Delicto 


Right from the first moment, the author confronts you with the central scene 


of his story titled “Flagrante Delicto”,(”) catching the main character, the 
Dean, while peeping at the college girl who was smoking (flagrante 
delicto). The title implies, as it seems, something unproven regarding the 
main character, the smoking college girl. However, it appears that the 
author in “Flagrante Delicto” has concentrated on the “flagrante delicto” of 
the Dean, not on that of the girl. This is due to the fact that the latter is not 
of that importance or value to the events of the story. This is, consequently, 
no more than just an ordinary scene of a girl who is smoking, a scene which 
may be quite frequent every day or every hour. Nevertheless, the author, 
who is a short story artist, was able to make it a special event. Nonetheless, 
the author preferred to neglect it, and concentrate more on the “flagrante 
delicto” of the Dean, who is highly respected in his official position and 
social status, adding to it his elderly age. Up to this point, everything seems 
quite regular. 

The reader would notice that the story had been designed from beginning 
to end like a scenario chock-full of concurrently exciting and touching 
scenes, which may arouse the curiosity of the reader, and catch his 
attention. Once he begins to read it, he is immediately captured by its 
credibility, and with the great desire to finish reading it and to interact with 
its step-by-step descriptions, he becomes deeply immersed in it, leading 
him to be quite eager and breath-taken, wondering about the secret of the 
artistic innovation in the story. 

The story “Flagrante Delicto” reveals the working of a genuine artist, 
holding the story from its opening line, capable of the mechanism of 


narration, and mostly employing two levels: the photographic/pictorial, and 
the expressive levels, as it is clearly reflected in the context of the text. 

There are several pictorial and expressive scenes which can be 
pinpointed by the reader within the context, particularly those describing in 
great detail the girl sinuously smoking and the Dean privately peeping, let 
alone all the movements, excitements and reactions created by both of 
them. 

On the pictorial level, the story reveals that the author is a creative 
photographer carrying, on his shoulders, a camera through which he 
introduces to the reader one scene after the other; or a stylish painter 
holding his brush, and presenting his paintings one after the other, loading 
them with thoughts and contemplation, and feelings that confirm his ability 
to create the event, and picture it and paint its features till it becomes actual 
reality, and not just a fictitious event or scene produced by imagination. 
Furthermore, this also shows how the author was able to coordinate 
between the picture/painting on the one hand, with the event, on the other. 

The story comes full of such astonishing photographic (pictorial) scenes 
that it makes one confused which scene to choose. An example of such a 
scene is described in these words: “And the breaths succeeded each other, 
and on each occasion leisurely and pleasingly pulling her eyes shut, as if the 
lips squeezing the cigarette were praying for something, or sipping 
something... the nectar of happiness or elixir of life, and her body relaxes 
and tickles the breath, and only then the operation of exhaling begins.” 
(p.10) 

On the expressive level, the author has displayed tremendous expressive 
ability, not less impressive than his pictorial one, as he was able to employ 
the right words, and charge them with expressive energy, with referential 
hints and implications, contrary to the reader’s thinking or expectations. 
The opening sentence of the story “when the scene was captured” (P.5) 
prepares the reader mentally and psychologically for something horrible 
about to occur. 

When the author intends to impart a certain meaning, he does not 
directly state it but rather prefers to use hints. For example, he resorts to 
practicing trickery on the reader. Some people even thought that this is a 
mere problem of a college girl who was smoking, seemingly rebelling over 
the customs and traditions of her society, and no more than that. He also 
states: “The Dean has felt things inside himself getting alerted...and a 


certain heat not coming from the surrounding air, and a speed of heartbeats 
which was not related to any blood pressure problems,” (P.10) alluding to 
the truth of what had struck the Dean. The language sounds quite 
compatible with the existential state of the character, truly expressing all its 
tension and excitement, its contemplation and deep thought. The language 
plays a most significant role in picturing the facts, and expressing them. All 
of that comes through the narrative expression in general. 

It seems most adequate to relate to the shrewdness and prudence of the 
author in tricking the reader through practicing some aspects of art 
techniques in his story-telling style while using some words and 
expressions that would seem, on first thought, to be of quite a high register 
in the classical language, while, in fact, it is a most common kind of 
language, as he says: “she is lighting the cigarette like shinkan” (P.7). And 
also “the narrow, tight mukarmash mouth,” (P.10) and “and it’s all smoking 
upon smoking!” (p.11) 

All these elements gathered at some time in the structure of the story in 
picture and expression leading to the completion of the embodiment of the 
meaning, and actualizing the thought in the most perfect manner. The reader 
would soon wonder: “Are we confronting a skillful photographer or a 
magnificent painter, or a furious scholar or all three of them together? This 
reminds us of the great Western novelists such as: the French Maupassant, 
and the Russian Chekhov.” 

We shall not summarize the story prematurely as some may be inclined 
to do fearing that the reader may miss the opportunity to receive the 
pleasure of receiving and communicating with the text, and living joyfully 
with its events and environment, on both levels: the formal as well as the 
contextual just the same. 

We shall leave the task to the reader, and read the story as a layman 
trying to deduce the references of the script while taking into consideration 
the principle of accompanying conclusion. 

The story includes the central protagonist, who is the Dean, and the foil, 
who is the college girl practicing the act of smoking. In addition, there is 
the narrator, who controls most part of the story. 

From the beginning, the Dean appears to be enraptured while peeping at 
the college girl who was smoking in various situations. At that point, the 
narrator begins to transfer pictorial scenes starting with the Dean himself. 


There are three photographic scenes of the Dean reflecting in three 
contrastive positions, in which the Dean is seen as hesitating to accept the 
problematic issue of the smoking girl. At the same time, these situations, 
however, do not express the deep intentions of the truth in that situation, as 
will be mentioned later. These situations are: 

1. The First Scene: When the scene was depicted, it was not the Dean 
who became mad, and his veins burned, it was the child who was born 
and raised in an intolerant atmosphere, and since he began to conceive 
things, he realized that “smoking” can be permissible for men, 
shameful for young men, prohibited for children, and an absolute 
crime for women; a crime parallel to the disgrace of honor. (P. 5) 

2. The Second Scene: When anger reached the amygdala of the brain, the 
Dean became much energized, particularly annoyed by the thought that 
the girl was a “freshman”, which meant that in the past year she was 
just a kid in high school. 

3. Third Scene: Despite all the anger, the Dean did not move until the 
“parent” inside him was moved, and he then surprisingly realized that 
she was almost the same age as his daughter, “Lamya”. Only then did 
he turn back from the window...” (P. 5). 

The reader can assume that the author has not lingered long over these 
three pictorial scenes given that he soon skips to something else — to his real 
intention. He has put them away, and closed the curtain with no return. The 
moment he abandoned these scenes, he began to concentrate upon the 
human being inside the emotions of this Dean. The author “is charmed by 
the profundity of man, or even more — he is puzzled by the great human 


enigma,” since the human is presumed to be the first and last goal of 
literature, as alleged. 

It appears that the scene of the smoking college girl has shaken the Dean; 
the moment he is seen turning away from the window, he is immediately 
seen returning to it to continue watching, “and the narrow window was 
tempting himto watch even more closely, and in his case, the temptation to 
look again was enormous. And he returned to watch.” (p. 6) Then the 
author follows the Dean as he continues watching the girl practicing the act 
of smoking, tracking her spiral sinuous movements with the greatest of 
details, and the following denouement of the scene with the Dean himself, 
which has enormous impact upon the reader’s sentiment; an impact that 
could sometimes reach the level of sympathizing with the Dean. 


The reader is led down the garden path by the author in order to make it 
seem that the practice of smoking by this “rebellious” college girl is his 
primary purpose, not just the “sex crisis”. At first glance, it may be believed 
that the story is quite detached from sex, and on the surface, sex is absent in 
the context of the text, especially due to the fact that there is no single scene 
in which sex is apparent, not to mention that it is not mentioned at all. 
However, we would soon discover that the story is not that straightforward 
since sex really is within the text and is greatly close to it; in fact, it is the 
essence of the story, and makes you feel that it is everything we really want 
to discuss here. 

The reader can notice these “sex scenes” generated from the heart of the 
events, and simultaneously, throughout the words and their implicit 
inferences. This is what these pictorial and expressive images reflect by the 
expressions and vivid words, with no connection to coyness, that the author 
has formed, taking into consideration society’s views on the issue of sex. 

The author follows the Dean as he moves about or stands still, putting 
him under a microscope, and diving into the depths of his soul, revealing 
what had previously been concealed, thus, releasing into the open all the 
covert emotions and sensations due to those thrilling scenes; the scene of 
the ‘girl’ enjoying smoking, and that of the sensual impact on the emotional 
response of the Dean. 

All the attention of the Dean became devoted to “watching” the girl, 
nothing else. The girl lifted her hand to her mouth again but waited for a 
while keeping the cigarette’s end close to her mouth, and then it seemed 
like “the time had come...” and slowly without delay, she closed her eyelids 
completely entwining her lips, squeezing their exterior shell while 
penetrating the cigarette through the slender gap, and inhaling, drawing her 
breath in; in fact, it was not “drawing”; it was “sucking”; not sucking 
smoke but rather “sipping” the savor of life. A slow and sweet sipping off 
into millions of mouths. Every single cell of hers seemed as if it had a 
mouth “drawing”, and “sipping”, and her body twisting sinuously in stages 
as if drenched in the sweetest of waters, wishing to extract pleasure from 
each drop. She waited until every minute seemed to have had its 
satisfaction, and gained its pleasure, and then pulled the cigarette out of her 
mouth in a slow motion with pride, and narrowly opened eyes, as if fearing 
that the savor might escape from their opening.” (P. 8) 


Once the Dean realized that he could not communicate closely with such 
beauty, with all the deprivation he was enduring, he drifted into a dreaming 
self, and made do with watching the smoking girl. The girl continued the 
act of smoking, and he continued the act of watching her, and clinging to 
her with his eyes. All he was doing, even if it was against his will, was to 
keep watching the girl, and observing her from that distance. His body, his 
eyes, his breath, and his tongue beginning to feel dry, and his legs 
beginning to stiffen... they were all watching... all devoted to the girl and 
her cigarette... associated and inseparable...a continuous connection 
beating the same beat. (P. 10) In this manner, they became a single body in 
a continuous attachment, and with the same beat, or so he imagined. 

The Dean loses control over himself, and becomes “completely 
paralyzed” in his movements and actions, and all his abilities come to a 
halt, so that he cannot properly practice the tasks of his post anymore, and 
becomes quite another person. 

The minute he angrily and hastily awakens from his absence of mind, he 
begins to curse that College Girl saying: “She is a virus. Expulsion for one 
week is not enough. There should be complete expulsion... no less than 
complete expulsion.” However, he did not put his thoughts into practice 
because he discovered something much greater than his anger, greater than 
all his enthusiasm to ring the bell and call the courier, and complete all the 
procedures. Something has forced him to stand still, to wait... watch, and 
peep again. (P. 8) 

Later on, he decides to expel her permanently but instead of actualizing 
his decision, he retreats, and the surprise comes as he says: “Absolutely, she 
should be expelled. In the middle of the cigarette and the crime, the bell 
will ring, and he will whisper to the courier who approaches her, and stops 
her to get her name before expelling her. 

That was his decision, but what really annoyed him was that it seemed to 
be the decision of another person, very distant from himself, the same 
distance between his mind and his will, a will which, he knew not why, was 
yielding, and could not obey an order, as if being under the influence of a 
damn silly drug of an unknown essence, a will that could do nothing but 
wait and continue to wait.” (P. 9) Severe conflict hits him revealing a 
helpless man in his own self. 

The author does not stop following the Dean, who continues to watch the 
smoking girl, and writing down complete details: “This time, with the fear 


of an astonished person, he keeps watching how she exhales the breath... 
she keeps her mouth shut tightly for a while, and then opens half of it in a 
lazy feline movement that makes her eyes narrow, and then she widens the 
opening simultaneously, expanding wide her upper torso as if she were 
about to sigh from burning desire, perhaps, for the departure of the small 
cloud of smoke blowing out of her body, lying tired, and lively and relaxed, 
adding youth to her youthfulness; it is wide enough to draw the smoke from 
the bottom of its depth touching the farthest edges, and meeting all essences 
to bid farewell, and at the same time, the upper torso returns to its normal 


position and normal size as the smoke has already exhaled from those tight 
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lips while narrowing and widening to their utmost...” ? 


The crisis steadily began to escalate together with the Dean’s fever, not 
because of the ambient weather temperature, his pulse began to accelerate 
even faster not because of blood pressure: “The Dean felt things alerted 
inside him, struck by stealth, and not because of the weather... and an 
increased speed in heart beat that had nothing to do with blood pressure...” 
(P. 10) 

Hence, the Dean becomes the center of the events in the story as the 
signs of his tension begin to appear, and slowly become sharper as a strong 
torrential current running through his veins awakens inside him, and leaves 
him unable to resist. The temptation was very strong as he says: “What the 
Dean feels, turns into a strange current coursing through his veins with each 
breath, and does not awaken him from a weary exhausting day but rather 
awakens his parts and systems from a lifelong slumber!”(p. 10) The current 
bursts into a crisis that, until then, had been long suppressed, shifting the 
Dean into various an achronistic attitudes and thoughts by overwhelming 
emotions beginning to overcome him, tossing him around like waves during 
the tides. 

Suddenly, a strange silence prevails, and a strong will settles on him, and 
unexpectedly, the picture changes into the most beautiful thing as he 
exposes a buried desire, and begins to curse his will to marry, or so his 
“self” has told him: “A strange stillness that could have been created only 
by a defeating external energy; stillness that is centered in that spot in the 
backyard, stillness that has no equal but nothingness; stillness of a lifeless 
world where there is no living thing except he and she... the highest level 
of pleasure as he is in the highest level of excitement... separating them 
completely and connecting them altogether by that cigarette. And life seems 


so sweet in which every moment is a whole age, his will can conquer a 
mountain as nothing in the world is impossible, and he will not accept less 
than the prettiest and richest girl in the world to be his wife.” (P. 12) 

As the curtain is about to descend over the scene, events reach their 
climax when time vanishes for long, and the author continues his picturing 
to complement the scene as if he were filming or talking about a sex scene 
in reality, as he says: “... and the cigarette was about to come to its end, and 
the breaths of the girl succeeded each other climbing to the top, and her 
body continued to tremble, and it all became one, gasping upper torso and 
her lips began the subsequent gulps shivering and flurried with fever; a 
fever that was inclusive of all the body in which a hidden spring bursts forth 
most forcefully, reaching the peak of thrill denying time where time stops, 
at least for moments, setting down behind realization and the present to 
become a mere color. Red bleeding color, the color of dusk. 

The girl inhaled another long draw from the cigarette, which almost 
burnt her fingers as if it were the last inhalation, and then she became 
completely still as if she were unconscious of existence. The cigarette butt 
dropped onto the ground from between her opened fingers, and lay 
tranquilly limp, wizened and corrugated.” (P.12-13) The girl did not 
complete the act of smoking before she had smoked the cigarette to its end. 

Despite all the strong storms and overwhelming thrills, the Dean wished 
the scene would never end; it was suddenly followed by a feeling of relief 
and peace, moments after the girl was through, and the operation of 
smoking ended; After the thundering, and blasts and fever, the Dean began 
to sense a sudden inclusive tranquility stretching out to remain forever, and 
making him wish the whole universe would stop moving so that this 
moment of tranquility would never cease... (P. 13) 

The stillness ended, and the girl woke up from her rhapsody, and so did 
the Dean when their looks met each other. “She has tightly closed her 
eyelids, and then like a struck little girl, she opened them widely to meet the 
Dean’s eyes staring from behind the spectacles... the two stares were 
electrified with coyness that each of them never sensed before; a hasty, 
hurting, and attacking shyness.” (P. 13) 

The imaginative “sexual” experience in the mind of the Dean has 
exposed the difficult psychological situation he was suffering through the 
psychological, mental, and active actions, and conduct exposed by the 
author in his description of the Dean. And it came to his mind, or so he 


imagined, that he was watching a real sex scene, for that is what he lacked 
in his awareness and unconsciousness. 

The “sexual scene” imagined by the Dean can be embodied in the 
following plot: 


The sender | The message The 
addressed 
person 


The stimulation, the Dean 
smoking girl seduction, 
pleasure 


The girl’s message introduces a “stimulus”, and the Dean’s self receives 
“response” as it was clear from her professional method of smoking the 


cigarette that she has aroused latent sexual stimulations in the Dean.(’””) 

The story “Flagrante Delicto” presents one subject: “the crisis of sex” in 
the Dean as sexual frustration is the basic subject of the story, and in 
particular, in the life of the Dean, the central protagonist of the story. 
Perhaps, this is also pertinent in the case of all those of his age and status in 
society. On that basis, attributing the case only to the Dean would be unjust 
to him as his case is not exceptional or phenomenal as much as it is a 
human, and a first-degree natural phenomenon inspired by reality, for the 
reason that sex is a fact of life. 


Emil Zola answers the question: “What is a human?” by saying: “A 
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hopeless creature who turns into a mere animal in the dark.” ) 


Accordingly, it is possible to state here that this case represents a social 
phenomenon which, though it seems negative, definitely exists, and it is, 
thus, obligatory to be noted and not ignored. 

Accompanied with effects and stimulations spontaneously applied by the 
author as pictured, and formed with excellent adequacy, these “sex scenes” 
have enabled revealing the truth about the Dean, and thereby, representing 
real life of a certain social class, and not just of an individual case. 

It is clear that the Dean has been living under very bad conditions, 
undergoing a complex situation affecting him to the core of his being, and 
beginning to burn out between his home and his work which led him to 


endure a true and dual tragedy at the same time. The first: a sex crisis, 
whose natural and direct consequence was the second crisis, which is a 
sharp psychological one. The second crisis is the reflection of the first one, 
which made him lose his working vigor... or even more: the vigor of life. 
His life became contracted due to “the scars of years of illnesses and work, 
and a life that withered and dried, and turned towards a very narrow and 
limited path.” (P. 10) 

The Dean evolves from a sharp awareness of his critical reality, for he 
lives in severe emptiness which — being a sexual emptiness — can kill him. 
What is clear though is the load of sex deprivation, let alone his worn out 
psychological state, and an emptiness to be filled as soon as possible for 
nature rejects emptiness. 

That “smoking case” comes as a mirror reflecting the truth of this Dean 
who is secretly having sex as he follows a young girl with hungry looks 
ravished by watching her fresh skin sliding like silk before his eyes, for the 
girl seemed to be more than just a teenage college student. To him, she 
seemed like a spring bursting with screaming femininity, and overwhelming 
tenderness compared to his passive wife whose “water of life had dried, and 
she does nothing apart from nagging and annoying him.” (P. 10) 

He feels the natural need for love, and for practicing it but finds he has 
no partner to share his emotions with, and therefore, thought that those 
scenes were his good chance to get him out of the routine enclosing upon 
his chest, and make him proceed to a more lively and shining reality, even 
for a while. He inclines to lavish imagination to escape his miserable 
reality. 

At that time, the author begins to film the scene, making it the axis of all 
the story’s events, and observes the hero’s formal conduct; the Dean, who is 
considered the main center of the scene at the time, makes the author tum 
the “sex crisis” into his central case. The author gives more details of the 
“sex clips” till the Dean begins drooling with saliva filling his mouth as he 
settles into peeping eagerly at the sinuous movements of the smoking girl 
breath by breath. In fact, if we replace the words: ‘cigarette’ and ‘mouth by 
two other words, the image would be complete. 

With the help of these insightful paintings, the writer succeeds in 
presenting to the reader a true picture of what activates the human soul; 
stimulations as embodied deep inside the Dean, particularly in that “the 
measure of great art is how much it penetrates into the human soul, not how 


much it is able to capture superficial phenomena.” The glare of this 
sexual instinct has not been extinguished yet, as the reader feels the Dean’s 
lust for sex in addition to the fact that he now fears disconnection from the 
world by his disconnection from his wife, and his closure to himself among 
sighs of anxiety for sex and its thrills. 

One may think that these “sex scenes” do not reveal a crisis for the Dean 
that is greater in the moral sense than in the existential sense; thus, it was 
natural for sex to become, in his view, equal to life, and not having it is 
equal to death. It is a necessity of life. Sex, as Lawrence Lecce says, is not a 


feature of life, “it is the origin of human action.) 

It appears that the sex problem has affected the Dean’s life in all its 
forms and components; there is no way for fertility and, development to 
return into his life unless the problem is solved. The smoking incident has 
shown that the Dean is a true actualization of the bad conditions he has 
endured, and we can see his humanity through his reality. 

The story, “Flagrante Delicto”, confirms the special significance of 
dealing with the “sex crisis” as a social problem connected deeply to man’s 
life, and everything the author encompasses concerning individuals and 
community equally. The scholar is firstly living the concerns of his society, 
and sometimes also of the whole human community. 

Nevertheless, the reader notices that the author does not express a 
subjective view, or take a clear stance on the presented issue but rather 
suffices with presenting it bluntly and objectively. 

Over many years, our society has classified the Dean we met in the story, 
“Door of Shame”, and denied the members of that social class their right to 
live a natural life; nobody cared about them, and forgot, perhaps 
deliberately, that there is a need that they lack, imposing upon them at the 
Same time strictures under excuses such as: customs and traditions, and they 
had their chance already. Consequently, they have to settle with merely 
being alive. The attitude of the Dean is not different from his attitude to the 
smoking college girl, and he wonders with amazement about the hypocrisy 
and insincerity of the way society is dealing with this smoking problem, and 
this “criminal’ girl and: “What is the difference whether she smoked as a 
college girl or after graduation, it is all smoking upon smoking. And why 
should a vibrant youthful young lady be banned from smoking whereas an 


old lady, coughing and spitting at every breath she draws, be permitted to 
smoke?”(P. 11) 

The author himself has felt apprehensive about that scene, particularly 
the attitude of those who still view that phenomenon as stimulating 
embarrassment and shame, and even as being bizarre. Or those who cover it 
up, and dissimulate, trying to appear ‘comme il faut’ before everybody, that 
everything is alright with them; or surrendering to the collective or social 
pressure of all the inherent behavioral patterns facing them. In their case, 
the psychology of taboo is still dominant. 

The author has revealed to us the severity of this disdained reality as he 
describes the heat of the case by declaring: “It melts thoughts that have 
been preserved like a mummy to become beliefs, and conventions 
unlocking areas that had been stored, and isolated under siege traditions.” 
(P. 11) 

The author has come to the conclusion that the problem of human society 
is that its individuals are living according to the traditions of past dark 
centuries; and that his country cannot reach any scientific, industrial or 
cultural progress unless emancipation prevails, and people live according to 
the rules of current conditions with all its values and types of freedom, (P. 
11) and without the Dean’s problem that is being suffered throughout 
almost the whole of the Arab countries. Where the focus is upon the Dean’s 
case, the author does not hesitate to elegantly break the obstacle of silence, 
and dissolve all shyness around such a problem of “sex crisis”, and 
introduces it before the public, using the character of the Dean who cannot 
conceal his “private case”, specifically that apparently, he is still capable of 
having sex whereas his wife, on the contrary, is not. 

Due to the fact that he has a very thorough human vision, and sensitive 
realistic sense, the author reveals the depth of such crises, and how bad our 
community needs to sincerely and objectively deal with them honestly, and 
not hypocritically. It is an invitation to reconsider the attitude of our society, 
and an attempt to understand its motivations and dimensions, and deal with 
it with sincerity and transparency. 

The reader will notice that the author deals with this social phenomenon 
as a responsible and fully aware person, believing that the best way to deal 
with it lies in confrontation and challenge, not by turning away in order to 
escape from it. There is aneed for analyzing the approaches no matter how 
complicated they might turn out to be, since ignoring, covering up and 


closing one’s eyes is not just useless but rather complicates things, and 
makes the problem escalate and accumulate, leading to the worst possible 
consequences. 

It is worthwhile to note the attitude of the author: he does not introduce a 
solution of his own to the problem in his story, and instead leaves the door 
wide open for the reader to use his creativity in order to activate more 
freedom of opinion, and discussion in order to create actual reader 
participation in finding a solution by setting off, through his own fictional 
educational energy, to form a text and literary product in a way that pleases 
himself and not necessarily the author. Thus, the reader becomes a creator 
of literature, and not just a consumer “... and this makes reading creativity 
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as it has previously made writing an innovation.” “ )De Mann states: “He 
focuses on the interpretation relying on the text in just the same manner as 


the text completely relies on the interpretation.” When the author 
writes, a message or aim should be in his mind; the same applies to the 
critic, for something may come to his mind that may not have occurred to 
the author’s. The relationship between the two is exchangeable and mutual, 
passing both ways, affecting and being affected. 

Good literature does not introduce answers as much as it introduces 
questions. Therefore, the author has left the discussed question ‘What is the 
solution?’ Open, a voice that could haunt the reader in his sleep. The author 
is not completely neutral in the story. Despite his great care to avoid taking 
a clear and open attitude regarding the “Flagrante Delicto” of the Dean, we 
sometimes feel his sympathy towards him when he indirectly alludes to 
liking him, especially as his path through life becomes narrower and 
limited, when he states: “On the one hand, there is a wife whose liveliness 
has dried up, and who does nothing but nag and annoy him, and on the 
other hand, there is the routine work which is ineffective and hopeless, and 
a conflict between him and his boss, the head of the university. He is like a 
pendulum swinging to and fro... the college pushes him home, and the 
home pushes him to the college; an old pendulum stricken with more than 
one disease, and a mind full of grudges.” (P. 10) Nevertheless, you can 
sometimes feel the author scolding the Dean as he states: “His move 
towards becoming a Dean again was slower... mixed with greater shame, 
and a more gigantic reproach... and he moved around aimlessly, looking 
down, lean and old with bent shoulders.” (P. 13) 


What is the position of the author and the reader? 

The story, “Flagrante Delicto”, tells about the reality of a human being, a 
Dean who is living through an actual crisis and suffering from all its 
consequences, dropping him into dark shadows existing in the two trends of 
his life: the social aspect as a Dean, and the psychological one in his private 
life, like every other man. He refuses to be satisfied with the kind of life he 
is living. 

This is how sex has been the center of all literature and all art. “Though 
sex has always been the focus of literature and art, scholars always remain 


at odds regarding the degree of dealing with 7?) 

As the story, “Flagrante Delicto”, reflects a “sex crisis” undergone by the 
Dean, who apparently represents a certain class of society, other stories, like 
“A House of Flesh”, and “The Cheapest Nights”, also reflect this crisis 
from a different angle, “and this is where Yusuf Idris has come up with his 
description of the sex crisis in our society as most significant because he 


deals with diverse phenomena from various angles”.(””) 

These stories portray individuals from poor classes in their dealing with 
this crisis as a reflection of their miserable social reality, feeling empty and 
lost. The members of these poor classes do not even have anything to do, 
especially at night, as the story, “The Cheapest Nights”, which appeared in 
a collection in 1954, describes the mask of sex among these burnout groups 
as reflections on psychological loss, and the two stories constitute 


reflections on social loss.°) These people practice sex mechanically, 
running away from a reality full of misery, sadness, and poverty. 

However, this is not the case with the attitude of the Dean and his social 
section through which the “sex crisis” is represented. The Dean here, as it 
seems, is sex starved and suffers deprivation, and consequently, he is 
attracted to sex whenever there is a chance. The picture here is different, 
and the difference is quite clear; just as the author’s angle of vision is 
different. Perhaps, this reflects the clear difference from what was known 
about the attitude of Idris to sex in the village as opposed to it in the city; 
sex appears screaming and blasting in the village while in the city it is just 
lively. Nevertheless, in both cases, this remains Idris’s private philosophy of 
sex, treating it not for himself or for cheap stimulation, as he himself had 
claimed saying: “I am a writer of sex as the meaning of life, sex to me is 
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equal to life, and any other meaning is, to me, incorrect. Co) 


Zaki Darwish’s Stories: Three Days as a 
Trilogy of Death; The Last Supper as an 
Example 


Leonardo da Vinci’s Last Supper 


1. Introduction 
This study deals with the story, Three Days, by Zaki Darwish through a 
general approach concentrating upon the story, The Trilogy of Death, as an 
example. The collection, Three Days, is considered in certain perspectives 
the cultural, social, and psychological outcome of their meeting, all 
together, in the writer, and imposing a new reality on him at a stage when 
he was already at an advanced age. It also observes a vigorous attempt of 
the writer to confront the consequences of that reality since man is doomed 
to retreat in the face of time. As opposed to that, he is viewed trying to 
collect the ruins of the shattered modern self, and concentrating its concerns 
at the center. Accordingly, it is possible to state that this collection is similar 
to a mirror reflecting the writer’s self-consciousness of what surrounds him. 


The stories of Three Days are distinguished by their realism, in 
accordance with a simple clear style, which makes them closer, and more 
persuasive to the reader. 

As a whole, this collection of stories is another step forward, and a 
distinguishing mark in the writer’s journey, which is rich in a creative and 
exceptional production, especially the stage beyond existential writing, 
which in turn, is full of emotion and compassion. It is a stage of 
contemplation, philosophy and thought, and has naturally acquired its 
prestigious position in the parade of the local Palestinian short story genre. 
The present review is based on a textual reading, and as Derrida says, there 
is the existence of something beyond the text. The present reading, like all 
other readings, possesses relative but not absolute knowledge, which can be 
analyzed like any other text. 

The Last Supper is the experience of life which the writer wishes to lay 
upon the reader in order to actualize the meeting between the writer, who is 
the sender, and the reader, who is the receiver; with a view to actualize 
complementation between both of them: the private/self, and the 
common/other. The Last Supper refers to the Passover Supper of Jesus 
Christ before being crucified. The writer reminds us of a divine or secret 
‘last supper’, which Christ had had in his last meeting with his twelve 
apostles before leaving them, with no return, for the last time. 

The writer reminds those who ignored or forgot, that man always needs 
something over and above materialistic food by the use of a clear reference 
to the Bible saying that Man shall not live by bread alone (Mathew 4:4), 
despite the fact that bread is a vital necessary food which for man is not 
expendable in his life; yet, since man is body and soul concurrently, 
disputing and making reconciliations among themselves, he is in great need 
of spiritual food too, not just materialistic food. 


2. Reflection of a Real Existential Concern 


Once again, the writer, Zaki Darwish, comes up with a new collection of 
stories which is closest to the spirit of our time. The story, Three Days, is to 
be added to his rich range of literary productions since with this innovative 
and exceptional rendering, Darwish continues to enrich the parade of our 
literature movement in shape and content. As he has accustomed us with his 


brilliant and solid presence, his literature production shall always remain of 
interest to scholars, and of admiration to researchers. 

The late Ihsan ‘Abass notes in a literary entry at one of the literary 
circles: “I have read the pages of al-Gazali’s poem to my friend, Adonis, 
eleven times, and I was movably touched and had the desire to write about 
it, except that on each occasion, I found myself at the end of the rope, and 
unable to write anything. This is my experience here. There are no obstacles 
hindering me, yet I am unable to know where to begin, and the problem is 


not clear to me, and I cannot say anything about it, despite the fact that it 


has deeply affected me.) 


This is what Ihsan ‘Abass states, and he is someone who has great status 
and experience. This means that writing literary criticism, which is a 
charming beautiful art, does not easily lend oneself to the writer, whoever 
he may be, and it is not always available because it needs strenuous effort, 
and is the result of an arduous endeavor, struggling with one’s self in 
anguish. 

I have personally faced the agitation of the same experience after reading 
the story, The Trilogy of Death, in its three parts, but the story of The Last 
Supper which has particularly made me stop to contemplate and write about 
it, not for a specific reason but rather because its writer, from my special 
perspective, is an exhausted writer, yet, concurrently, a creative one. Then I 
soon said to myself: Would the writer not be uncreative if he was not 
exhausted? 

In his last collection, Three Days, the writer introduces his The Trilogy of 
Death in three circles or rather three parts, which are actually three stories; 
each one is autonomous in itself, yet, there is one element that combines the 
three together. As we shall see later: The first story, The Last Supper (pp.5- 
12); the second story, Flowers as White as Snow (pp.13-22); and the last 
story, Three Days. (PP.23-39) 

The title, The Trilogy of Death, predisposes another meaning, as the 
writer wishes to make the story closer to being one of three parts or three 
circles, to a certain extent, something like the novels made in three parts, as 


it is with some writers.(”) It is understandable how much the title, The 
Trilogy of Death, and these three circles go well together, perhaps, without a 
common factor combining them, as for example: the subject unit, the 
concept, the characters, and autumnal environment, sometimes gloomy and 


pessimistic perspective throughout the three stories, as well as the context 
and style, and so on. However, the rather more significant point is that the 
three circles discuss the complexity of death. In them, death occupies 
prominent space throughout the collection. Hence, the title, The Trilogy of 
Death, may have been the most appropriate name for it, and it is evidently 
needless to pledge that these common factors among them are vital and 
most essential for every attempt to understand, to appreciate, and to realize 
the text, and its dimensions and references. 

The total presence of the author, or what may be called the overall 
supervisor, prevails over the three parts of The Trilogy of Death. It is 
possible to classify him as the know-all writer of everything in the story to 
its smallest details through his consistent attempt to collect and accumulate 
the pieces of the shattered modern self. It is quite noticeable and quite 
conspicuous that the writer is moderately transparent in his revelation, and 
this is to his credit, not the opposite. He leads you where he wishes you to 
go, not where you are heading; he makes the most of the intricacy of the 
heart, the brain, and the spirit altogether. You just follow what he narrates 
with increasing interest. Every sentence requires consideration, 
contemplation and fortitude. He speaks to the mind, and this means that the 
writer respects the reader, respects his mind in the first place, as he makes 
him think, contemplate, and enjoy rather than just read. Furthermore, the 
writer places the reader in the middle of the event rather than making him 
share its creation. In short, the writer puts him in the picture. 

These stories are considered to be a continuous life effort and its fruit 
that can be applied to the writer himself as well as to others also. Some 
aspects of this writing are sometimes considered to be the spirit of the 
writer, and the essence of his life experience. In his sharing with the reader, 
the writer resembles the Dean of Arabic in his great masterpiece, al-Ayyam, 
when he makes the reader live the event, and rather be an actual real 
partner, by cognitive or emotional participation at the least, even in creating 
and producing it. This assures the necessity of considering the actual 
reading a productive act rather than only a consumption, in the light of the 
transformations that have occurred to the function of literature, and to the 
reading of literature. Therefore, our writer promotes singularity and 
authenticity, not because he is narrating for the sake of narration but rather 
because he is moving the reader into the environment of active participation 
in order to actualize interaction and communication with him. He writes, 


knowing full well that his realization is not just to be read but rather, as 
mentioned previously, to obligate the reader to contemplate, and look into 
the distant horizon, initially, and only later to enjoy, all of which makes the 
reader come together with the script. Tawfiq al-Hakim says of this: “The 
duty of the writer obligates him to leave an impact of a superior goal on 
people; that is to make them think deeply in order to prompt them to 
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establish an independent opinion, and make an autonomous judgment.‘ ) 


3. Modern Man and his Concerns at the Center 


The writer exhibits remarkable competence in the narrative style as well 
as in the ability to deepen his insight of diverging issues of our age, which 
burden the shoulders of man, disturb his sleep, scatter his thoughts, and 
dissolve his efforts around the clock, as this is reflected in The Trilogy of 
Death in its three parts. Nevertheless, it would have been preferable to 
enable the characters to live the event and perform it in a natural way. Yet, it 
seems that the writer loved the story to such an extent that it controlled his 
mind, and thus, he sank deeply into the narration. This led to the obstructed 
development of the event, and to the inhibition of its complete evolution. 
Hence, this type of story may be named the story of ideas. Nonetheless, it 
ought to be noted that the writer has continually preserved the features of 
maturity, exposition and sincerity in delivering the message, side by side 
with concentration, intensity, and the choice of the beauty of verbalism and 
its indication, with the intention of concurrently maintaining the modern 
man and his concerns at the center. 

As for the hero or the main character in the story, the writer moves the 
story around, and directs it as and whenever he so wishes. This can lead the 
reader to think that some impairment may be caused to the protagonist, like 
showing his incompetence at seeking a change in his reality and improving 
it, or limiting his personality, and at least disparaging his actions. 

Furthermore, had one dared to interfere with the writer’s right to 
determine the identity of the text, one would have suggested to call it The 
Trilogy of Death and Life instead of The Trilogy of Death as it is preset on 
its cover, for this suggested expression constitutes a title which is more 
lightening since death and life are two inseparable sides of the same coin. 
Consequently, from the viewpoint of accepting the proposed title to look 
more expressive and pictorially more sincere, and had the writer wished to 


Maintain it even at the same level, the reader would have found in it a 
source of light, encouragement and resurrection, and a strong motive to 
accept the challenge and materialize the will of the human self with a spirit 
full of optimism and hope. At the same time, it would allow the characters 
of the story to emerge through it into life once again, and ensure the march 
of determination and elevation on the escalators of life with all its 
revelations and mounting subsidiaries. Nonetheless, naming the sons and 
daughters should be a fundamentally unquestionable and undisputed 
parents’ right. 

Noting the context of these stories should be emphasized for the 
probability of inference. Context in every creative work has special 
significance. Despite the fact that imagination might make us lose the best 
path of re-describing, picturing or rephrasing reality as much as possible, or 
as it should be described, rather than just imitating it as expressed by 
Aristotle. Consequently, the literary message, in general, is organically 
connected to the context, and since the context embraces and covers it with 
shade, it is the first to be close to existence as it is the origin. Therefore, the 
context has a significance which is hard to ignore in the operation of 
dismantling the text or analyzing it in order to comprehend the writer’s 
intent in his message. Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya has noted this aspect and 
stated: “The context leads to exhibiting the general, determining the 
probable, formatting the non-probability of the undesirable, specifying the 
general, restricting the absolute, and verifying the inference, and this is one 
of the greatest attributes referring to the intention of the speaker; and he 
who neglects this has been mistaken in perspective, and misleading in 
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debate.”( ”) 

The writer focuses his interest in The Trilogy of Death upon the human 
beings in general through the special examples of the modern man which he 
offers; specifically in our times, he touches the lives of these examples of 
modern life which seem loaded with feelings of worry, and thoughts of fear 
of various aspects as monitored through specific and actual attitudes of the 
phenomena of daily life with all its various concerns and burdens. An 
example is his statement when he reaches the age of eighty: “God, why 
have you abandoned me?” (P.25), which is a clear contextualization with 
what Jesus Christ had said when he was crucified: Eli, Eli, lama 
sabachthani?In Hebrew, which means My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me? (Mathew 27:46). We can see the writer following it, and 


picturing it in expressive paintings using his style as a mechanism for 
explanation which presents some quandary such as the modern man at the 
center, abiding the desire of the greatness of the event in some revelation. 

However, another point that the reader can note is that most of the art 
painting that the writer interprets in The Trilogy of Death is representative 
of the Middle-Eastern community, specifically of Arabs, whether by 
defining the identity of the people in the stories or through the identity of 
the items of food (Kubbeh, Sholbato, Mugrabyeh) which are prepared and 
introduced regularly in the daily life that the writer passes through or that 
passes by him, and furthermore,, through the struggles he faces between 
now and then at the absence of any kind of stability and self-tranquility. On 
that score alone there is justification for the writer’s inspiration that it is 
time for a man of his age to take notice of his comfort, pleasure, and zest 
rather than just pay heed to his concern, misery, and desolation. 

It is not unlikely for The Trilogy of Death, from some of its aspects, 
particularly its philosophical and thoughtful implications, to reflect on 
periodical self developments like the stage of cognitive maturity and 
philosophical contemplation in the life of the writer himself as his personal 
or general agony is moving him, and let us not forget that it is, sometimes, a 
true mirror reflecting the life of the author in some of the stations of time he 
is passing through. 

The stories in The Trilogy of Death are characterized by realism with all 
that correlates with it in a simple and quite clear style, which makes it 
closer to the reader, and more and more persuasive. In addition to that, it is 
written under its own code; it is the language that seems to be celebrating 
itself for being simple and broadminded, which makes it more easily 
understood. All that makes the reader tend to believe that they are simple 
stories, as Hoffman remarks: “The element of beautiful plainness is not 
limited to sticking to the mere truth but is rather a struggle for absolute 


accuracy in making the words equal to the experience.” ») Nevertheless, in 
return, deep thoughts and complex attitudes are concealed behind that 
plainness, which costs the reader the effort of using the mind by looking, 
and contemplating and thinking beyond the naive stories with narrative and 
pedagogical auras characterized mostly by shallow thinking, and lacking 
the deepest limits of the terms of storytelling art. For essences do not float 
on the surface but rather exist deep in the depths, and require a skillful diver 
to excel in the task of searching, and in the enjoyment of diving. In 


addition, it leaves room for making a solid base for the text in almost each 
and every story. 

We may present an example within the context of what the writer 
introduces as the predicament of death as a wholly human experience. 
Death, in this universe, is still considered one of the secrets of life, and one 
of its riddles. Let us read what the writer says: Man used to grieve when 
one of his acquaintances died, and the little child... asked about the 
meaning of death. (P.37) Despite the fact that man has not yet reached the 
real meaning or the secret of death, and no one has been able to decipher its 
code, and neither religion nor science have been able to answer this 
puzzling question, the writer still presents the problem of death. 
Nonetheless, it is clear, and almost consensual that the only thing that 
remains firm, is that death will always continue to be an integral part of life, 
and one of its necessities. 

Likewise, some other thoughts manipulate the writer’s cognition and 
concern, and it would be of interest to notice them from various 
perspectives and colors. Even silence must be properly listened to, and his 
mother knows how much he is suffering, and perhaps, she is the only 
person able to understand him, to interpret his silence, and to diagnose his 
concerns with absolute accuracy. (P.8) Jibran Khalil Jibran says: “If you 
only hear what is being said, and see only what is seen, then you, in fact, do 
not hear or see anything.” This is a neon sign directed at every human being 
in general, and at the innovative one in particular. In order to become 
sensitive to listening to silence, stop there for some time within the 
concerns of life and its consequences, with the frequency of changes of 
color that it undergoes, even during a watrior’s rest interval. Man may 
retreat a little, and calmly reconsider things in order to be able to proceed 
anew in his life with sincere desire, and renewed spirit. For some of them, 
as in the story, Flowers as White as Snow, for example, he believed there 
was not enough time for him to perform his proper duty on some occasion. 
The visiting person handed over the flowers, and disappeared. A little card 
was left there. It was also white, and one line written on it in blue — “Sorry, 
I couldn’t come, happy New Year.” (P.19) Some people would do just that 
in order to be released from having to go through the whole procedure, but 
what would be the case if that person was very dear to him? It would be 
unbearable, and would break his heart. Is this the life of which everyone of 
this era is dreaming? What taste does this type of life have, and how 


valuable is it? What is its benefit or value? These are legitimate ponderings 
imposing themselves on the readers without permission from anyone. 
However, The Trilogy of Death is a distinguishably qualitative literary 
production, and a shining station in the writer’s comprehensive innovative 
parade. It is an advanced step, and a remarkable landmark in his long 
journey, particularly on the road beyond existential writing, and emotions 
and yearning. It is a stage of contemplation, philosophy and thought, and it 
naturally seized its prestigious position in the parade of the local Palestinian 
story. 


4. From One Window to Another 


We shall dedicate the reading of this part to the first story in the 
collection, The Last Supper (P.5-12), setting out from the text itself. The 
truth of the text lies in its meaning, close to revealing the cards after 
integrating them into the space of the story. It is inferred in the same context 
that the coming reading, like all other readings, has relative but not absolute 
knowledge, and can be analyzed like any other text. 

Throughout the story, you are confronted with a flowing stream that has 
a beginning, but no end, of interchanged windows opening upon each other, 
and the more something is related to entering through them, the more you 
feel things in front of you begin with windows perpetually branching out, 
and multiplying. 

The reader accompanies the writer and moves with him from one 
window to another, and from one scene to another. After he leaves a 
window or passes a scene, he will soon pause in front of another window, 
and another scene, and so on. As soon as he begins to believe that he is 
about to reach the destination or the desired value which he never attains, 
he will discover that the journey ahead is still pretty far from ending, and 
the destination is much farther than he could ever imagine, which ensures 
that the act of writing is never complete without the act of reading, and 
receiving. 

If we consider the writer to be a basic reference from within the folders 
of the text, where we can notice him and feel his presence at every corner of 
the story, and even in every move in the story, then the reader is also not 
absent in his conforming functional reference. 


This is the life experience which the writer wishes to impart to the reader 
to actualize the meeting between the writer, who is the sender, and the 
reader, who is the receiver; wishing to actualize complementation between 
both of them: the private/self, and the common/other. Aldridge, the English 
language critic, says: “Literature is criticizing life, it is even the best way to 
criticize life.” 

The writer is completely aware of whatever he argues with the contextual 
reader, like a tape presented in front of him while selecting portions from 
life education and experience. This makes the reader tend to believe that 
this story may reflect, in some of its aspects, and to a certain extent, the 
features of the writer himself as he is trying to crystallize his rich 
consciousness, and his educational and broad life experiences with 
whatever may assist in, firstly, exploring his own self, and secondly, in 
exploring everyone it reaches or may reach in that age phase. In fact, this is 
a phase that to a certain extent may not be much loved by certain people. It 
concerns a perturbing daily life in the environment of this accelerating 
modern time. This is the truth, and the writer tries through his writing to 
reveal life to us as it is, in its truthfulness with no falsehood or deceit. 

The actuality of the events in the story proves that the writer mulls over 
obscurity, till it seems to not concern him personally, neither closely nor 
remotely. Therefore, he uses the third person narrative technique, just as 
Taha Hussein, the Dean of Arabic, does through his style in al-Ayyam. He 
wants to remove doubt from himself; and thus, we find him directing the 
reader to keep distance behind the seas saying: the opportunity arrived from 
behind the seas (P.7), in order to make the reader believe that he is the one 
intended, or anything else, or anything but himself, and this is the way the 
terms and principles of the game seem to be. 

The writer is viewed patiently and leisurely focusing light upon specific 
aspects ofprivate and communal life in its diverse colors, thus, benefiting 
from his skill, and knowledge and experience in education, and directing 
them to meet together, making them the foundation for his innovative story, 
which we are dealing with here. He feels discontent and accordingly the 
story reflects his true existential concern emerging in various attitudes and 
situations of private revelations, which he casts, but only indirectly, upon 
the receiving reader. Consequently, we may not be altogether correct in 
saying that behind all that, the writer intends to restore true balance to the 
life of man in body and spirit. 


From that perspective, the story is a real instrument for developing the 
creative ability of thinking, studying, evaluating, and deepening realization 
through direct confrontation with any problem intercepting man’s path in 
life aimed at penetrating broad cognitive horizons which are new and 
worthy of concern, not for mere casual entertainment consumption. What 
really deserves admiration is that the story proceeds to flow in prominent 
simultaneous ways, or as Gorky puts it personally, in a straightforward 
honest way with amazing simplicity, complete clarity, and non- 


contradictable truthfulness.( ”) It is a lively, enjoyable and capturing story, 
flowing like river water in its own stream, in the environment of an 
overflow of emotions, warmth, and inquisitiveness. 

Like the other stories in The Trilogy of Death, the story of The Last 
Supper is rich in exciting and touching representation at the same time as it 
contains movement, excitement, and non-stop interaction. The important 
thing is that once you finish reading it, the problems you may face 
seemingly never come to an end but remain as they were in front of the 
reader without any settlement solution mentioned. Similarly, the subjects 
remain interrelated and open towards one another. 

At the beginning of the story, the writer preludes by specifying the list 
whose events remain in what seems to be an introduction in order to 
correlate with the spirit of the story. He says: Darkness landed fast on that 
day, as it occurred on late autumn days. As soon as the sun departs, pale and 
exhausted, from the edge of the sky, silence prevails, followed by sudden 
darkness.(P.5) For the writer himself, what this environment inspires does 
not suffice; he would rather drop it on the main character or protagonist of 
the story, or equally on himself, and his mood. He may even reach a limit 
where he is about to drown in the sea of his thoughts, and concerns that 
attack him from every side until they almost take his last breath away 
completely. He complains he has recently begun to suffer from shortage of 
breath as well as rapidly changing blood pressure, and pains in the legs... 
His financial conditions have lately deteriorated; he is sitting too much 
alone while sudden mind-occupation problems land on him, and he has 
begun to forget much lately, and is endangering his life by making mistakes 
only new drivers would commit. He never shared his concerns with anyone. 
He avoided talking about himself. He was generous to plants ‘till the water 
reached his mouth’. (P.7) Then he adds that he has lost a great deal of his 
usual joy (P.9), and he is preparing coffee now. This damn coffee will kill 


him, together with the cigarettes that offered no deep type of friendship. 
(P.10) The surroundings are gloomy, and unusually pale at almost every 
level. For the moment, the condition of nature was no better than the 
condition of the protagonist in the story; his state was to, a great extent, 
significantly similar to the condition of nature; it was grieving for his grief, 
and aching for his pain. He views nature with complete, not just similar, 
correlation to his frame of mind and condition, as if each has become a 
reflection of the other. He says: And there was a winter distantly inspiring 
fingers of clouds and winds, and birds that lost their sense of direction. That 
night, the strong indications of winter became clearer, the falling vine 
leaves dropped directly over the table in the middle of the small yard in 
front of the house visible to the small rose bushes dying out that night... 
everything was reflecting a gloomy glittering... everything seemed to be 
about to explode ... sudden tempest... the vine leaves were dropping down 
with quaking noises like the sound made by a sore throat... it hid the light 
of the lamps in the middle of the yard, and intense darkness covered the 
place. (P.5,6,11,12) 

As the reader has noticed, pessimism is inspired from the beginning of 
the story; almost nothing in it impels hope or optimism so that one would 
imagine there is nothing in it to improve the mood. On that day: “when 
darkness came down fast that day” (P.5); and at night: “That night, the 
strong indications of winter became clearer” (P.6); as night was no better 
than daylight, and the opposite is true: as his day is like his night, and his 
night is like his day; nothing that would please the mind or relieve the 
gloom, and make one happier. 

There is something in that scene that would make the reader believe that 
the writer may have exaggerated overmuch in describing those pessimistic 
and gloomy surroundings, because it seems that pessimism worsens man’s 
condition more than necessary, and makes the reader tend to believe that he 
would have preferred to be given one small encouraging skylight or outlet 
through which he could observe a different world for even a short while, a 
brighter and more optimistic world, setting out by means of a driving force 
towards the will of life that must persist, and remain glowing internally 
under all conditions. This is what the necessities of life require. As the 
Saudi poet, Gazi al-Qussaybi, says: 


Remember! 

That when the wound becomes tired of crying, 
Singing begins. 

Remember! 


That despair in the path of man 
Is the highest degree of hope.(’””) 


However, most importantly, and in spite of all that, the situation has not 
yet reached the point of despair, and that alone can create a glimpse of hope 
however small because in the story despair never penetrated the 
protagonist’s soul; on the contrary, we find that he does not despair at all, 
despite the gloomy dark picture; he never loses confidence in himself, and 
in his consciousness. We can, therefore, say: knowing himself, the man or 
creative scholar, cannot be likened to anything insignificant for self- 
confidence, and awareness of what surrounds man has a well-based 
significance which he can never renounce or shake its foundations. 


5. The Reason and the Reasoned 


It is clear that time has a great impact on man in general, and the creative 
man in particular. Man is ever doomed to retreat in the face of time. The 
writer realizes that, and outshines himself well in this respect; firstly, due to 
his self-consciousness, and secondly, due to his character, especially after 
the range of his time, and of his displacement had contracted equally. He is 
prone to alterations of time, which leave traces of slanting horizontal and 
vertical lines in every direction of his body, setting out from the fact that 
nothing occurs in this universe outside the frame of time and place, and 
man. This leads and pushes him to look deeper at the role of the 
controversial relationship between man, and his circumstances in creating 
the human experience of every individual among us. 

In the light of that, the protagonist is viewed in a specific time phase, 
thinking about reframing the reality of life again through an accurate 
scientific perspective, which is a daring, progressive and thoughtful 
confrontation, and search for the basis of the law of nature: the reason, and 
the reasoned, despite all the difficulties that stand in his way in the march of 
life, especially after his life paths narrowed before him, and his life became 
a series of failures and retreats: sadness, poverty, stoppage and collapse, and 


excessive pessimism. Nonetheless, it is a life full of responsibility as well as 
sensitivity to everything happening around him, for he is a loving father to 
his daughters, and a compassionate son to his mother, and a responsible 
head of the family to his wife — he loves them all, and tries hard to secure 
their comfort. The Egyptian writer, Abu al-Ma’assi Abu al-Naja, states that 
it seems to man that everything is over, there is always a sign that there is 
the beginning, and when it seems that whatever we are living for has 


disappeared, we discover the great value of life.) How beautiful the sun 
of life is when it shines again. This is the path to overcome concerns and 
trials, and to enhance self-confidence by the possibility of renewal, and 
success, no matter how difficult the circumstances are or how bad things 
have turned out to be. 

The writer continues in his search trying to reach new directions and 
possibilities, and new horizons, which make us observe closely the 
development of events while we share in his quests, thoughts, and concerns. 
It is as if man stopped us to make us observe him in his loneliness, in his 
worries, in his pondering, and his searching for new solutions. Even if he 
were self-independent, he is certainly not disconnected from the elements of 
time and place, conditions, and their role in creating the events as their 
inferences, and signs move us to similar experiences which he has passed 
through or one of us may have experienced. 

The reader also notices that between those layers of lines there are signs 
referring to touching some aspects of the writer’s life himself, which he 
wants us to know; the words, and their referential loads are symbols of a 
psychological state. Once the reader notices that despite sending a non- 
eventual signal in return the story exhibits yearning for the past, which 
means preserving the traditions of the Middle-Eastern society and its 
customs, or what may be called in this situation a halfhearted attempt to 
adjust between authenticity of the past, and modern originality. However, 
this remains no more than just a probability, and it is left to the reader’s 
intelligence to surmise. Another example of that is the relationship of the 
protagonist to his mother or the mere clinging to her; he says: But he never 
gave up any of his habits in dealing with her, he called on her every 
morning before leaving for work, and came to see her on his return, and he 
was the last thing she saw before going to sleep. (P.9) And he also said that 
he called on her every day before lunch, and after it, he would take a small 
piece of bread, and eat anything she had. Her food had a special taste. (P.9) 


When he wanted to wash his hands, he chose to use the soap made of olive 
oil which she made by herself a long time ago. (P.12) It was the same 
situation with his father who had left a special impact on him; he says that 
he drank water from the same glass that his father used to drink from, and 
drank coffee in the same small cup. (P.9) 

The writer quietly describes, with complete confidence, situations and 
Stations that stem from the heart of reality in this transforming life journey, 
which is close to confrontation between self, and the reality that the 
protagonist is living or passing through. He does this in order to paint for us 
a picture which has multiple facets, and various choices, through which he 
introduces to us a true revelation which is extremely transparent. He then 
halts at different stations on the banks of the self in what seems to be an 
attempt to return to the inside of the self, after he had left it for another 
external self; it is a return of the self to the self, or the return of the soul to 
the soul, and making it at the center of the event, not on its margin. 

It is time to be true with the self after whatever happened in reality, for 
knowledge and experience represent the soul of life in this age, and the 
writer’s life was enriched, and his self-vision became deeper and more 
comprehensively reflected in his attempts to actualize the dimensions of the 
phase he was living in, and personally passing through, perhaps, together 
with many others as well. Objective and personal factors operated within 
him through whatever was connected to the social, and creative reality he 
was living in, and dealing with in utmost seriousness. Attention and care 
made him create a significant and vital value out of all the small noticeable 
and interesting things. 


6. Complete Awareness of the Self 

Among the things it refers to through its cohesive context, and clear text, 
the story of The Last Supper refers to the last Passover Supper of Jesus 
Christ before being crucified. The writer reminds us of the divine or secret 
‘last supper’, which Christ had held in his previous meeting with his twelve 
apostles before leaving them with no return for the last time. Had there been 
anything illusive that could have made the reader believe that there had 
actually been a real family dinner at the mother’s home, it would be the 
apparent or close meaning, as he says, they entered the mother’s room. 
Everything was set on the floor, which is how they ate at her place, oriental 


seating position... they all ate silently. (P.11) It seems like silence before the 
storm. As for the surprising end, it was the mother departing life, as he says, 
“everyone had left.” Only she remained. Buzzing, and whizzing going 
round in her head. A sudden storm... she could no longer stand upright... 
landed on her face. The light of the lamps in the yard faded away in rapid 
succession, and dense darkness prevailed all over the place. (P.12) 

The writer, very brilliantly, carries The Last Supper to a metaphor not to 
the truth. This is the internal, and distant meaning suggesting that he also 
wants to introduce to the reader, The Last Supper, which he has prepared, 
and carries within himself as a last literary production, or some pictorial 
scenes translated for the last time in his own way, since good literature, like 
any other art, is real, though different, food — it is spiritual food. 

Within the intensity, and consequences of life, the writer reminds those 
who failed him or forgot that man is always in need of something different 
from materialistic food, with a clear reference to the Bible: Man shall not 
live by bread alone (Mathew 4:4), despite bread being a vital and necessary 
food which for man is not expendable in his life. Yet, since man is body and 
soul, concurrently, disputing, and forever making reconciliations among 
themselves, he is in great need of spiritual food too, not just materialistic 
food. 

As a whole, the story of The Last Supper offers bread; that is the spiritual 
food, keeping in mind, as referred to earlier, that the human needs 
materialistic food in his life to create energy. And make his body grow, and 
in contrast, he also needs food of another kind, spiritual and mental food to 
feed the soul, and existence in order to maintain the balance between the 
soul, and the body. Through that, the writer exhibits complete awareness of 
the self towards giving, and the creative act. It is not improbable for the 
writer to insinuate from a hidden perspective that he had intended to follow 
the steps of Jesus Christ, and step into his shoes, saying I am the living 
bread which came down from heaven: if any man eat of this bread, he shall 
live forever: and the bread that I will give is my flesh, for the life of the 
world (John 6:51). The reader would notice through what had been 
introduced earlier that Jesus had not introduced materialistic food like the 
food he introduced to the public made of bread, and fish, but here he is 
introducing his body: “the bread that I will give is my flesh”; meaning: he is 
the living bread which came down from heaven; it is the bread of life that 
grants eternal life to whoever eats it. 


Isn’t this the way of the true and creative writers to reach their goals in 
their agony with words and letters? And to perform their own walking in 
the ‘Via Dolorosa’ in order to grant salvation to others, just as Jesus had 
done? Do they not sacrifice themselves upon the altar of innovation for the 
sake of enabling every receiver to become free of the darkness of slavery 
and ignorance, and enter into the enlightenment of knowledge, and the 
horizons of freedom? Can anyone deny that they are the lamps lighting the 
dark nights of life? In fact, when they themselves burn or suffer, it is for 
others to live. And when they live in misery, it is to make others happy. 

Also mentioned in the Holy Bible is that He took bread, and gave thanks, 
and broke it, and gave unto them, saying: This is my body which is given 
for you: this is done in remembrance of me. Likewise, also the cup after 
supper, saying: this cup is the new testament in my blood, which is shed for 
you. These are the genuine innovators; they would not even spare the blood 
in their veins in order to make from it oil, and fuel for the sake of the 
readers’ pleasure and happiness. 

There is reference in the previously mentioned text to the table of Jesus 
which he had prepared for his chosen ones in the Kingdom of Heaven as he 
says; And I appoint unto you a kingdom, as my Father hath appointed unto 
me; that ye may eat, and drink at my table in my kingdom (Luke 22: 29-30), 
as if the writer would also like to say eat, and drink from the wealth I have 
enriched you with from my writings, and drink the raindrops of my well of 
creativity — the collection of stories at hand, Three Days and The Last 
Supper — similarly, to the aforementioned references in the name of Jesus in 
the Last Supper, and although they are two different contexts, there is 
similarity between the two situations, despite the fact that the words are not 
intended to be taken literally, they carry content relation conducted by 
meanings which is the secret of their power. 

Consequently, as the writer hinted that this supper was the last supper 
which he wanted to introduce to his readers, we do not wish the reader to 
begin branching his thoughts or follow his instincts wherever he can, for 
fear of a halt in pioneering literary experience after the literary life has 
already affected many promising, creative interns, and developed much 
cognitive powers, and touched their human feelings. 

Although the writer innovator in general knows himself best, we may 
take the liberty of saying that every writer is, presumably, supposed to 
remain at the highest level of energy and activity, and innovation, no matter 


how hard the circumstances are or the difficulties might become. For the 
sun sets in order to rise again, and one should follow precisely in the 
footsteps of Jibran Khalil. In his parade full of rich creativity, Jibran, who in 
spite of all the disasters and grief that he faced in agony throughout his 
journey, says in one of his letters to May Ziyadeh: “No, I have not said my 
word yet, because he who comes from creativity can always be the best; 
and the spring of the creative man never dries, and its giving is ever 
renewed, and the writer does not say his last word, no matter how many 
phases of age he has reached, and no matter how many cases of weakness 
he has known, he always has something to say, and there are uncountable 
motives, and numerous stimulants of creativity.” 

Based on that, one may say that intertexting is considered a vital factor in 
drawing an inference with regard to understanding meaning; it is even the 
most significant literary style of weaving the text, and it is not important 
whether the role of this intertexting is historical or religious or social as this 
is familiar, it is more important to talk about the role of that intertexting in 
the text, and interacting with it. Intertexting creates interaction inside the 
text as well as inside the reader just the same; it also helps generating 
inferences; intertexting from the point of view of riveting effects plays a 
basic role in distracting the meaning, and diverting it to the credibility of 
the text for inference according to the type of reading, and the variety of 


readers.(”) 

One may think that one of the most significant elements of success of 
this story as well as any other art is to surpass in forming questions or 
preserving them, or some of them rather than in forming the answers as it is 
not vital for the reader to find an answer to every question or a solution to 
every problem presented in the story; and this is what has occurred here. 
And from debate light explodes, according to Aristotle. 

Upon this broadening of thoughts, and the suggested topics, the shrewd 
reader should be able to excel in demonstration of, and attachment to 
creative, and enlightening reading; and this is his mission. 


Muhammad Ali Taha’s Story: Aisha Gives 
Birth to a Live Child Reading to You Some 
Excerpts from Surat Al-Baqarah 


1. Introduction 


A good reader interacts well with good literature in a productive, and 
luminous reading that is vulnerable and influential. There is supposed to 
arise, between them, a friendly, and interactive relationship, moving in 
diverging directions: from the text to the reader, and from the reader to the 
text. What attracts the reader to a literary work is the quantity and quality of 
its creativity. 

Jabra Ibrahim Jabra says: “So far, I have not written any literary criticism 
about a specific work, but after my admiration for it, and after my 
conviction that there is something new in it — that makes me interested in 


looking into it for more information."¢ From this standpoint, the real 
innovation, which is imperative for the reader, is considered to be the basic 
element and the ultimate end of any literary work. 

It should be noted in this context that the text, and every other literary 
work will be liable to face some problem when it is criticized, especially 
after the gates of literary criticism have become open today to all fields of 
humanities without exception, with the attendant activities: interpretation, 
analysis, deconstruction and installation, division and disorganization, 
rectification and adjustment, and so forth. Meanings, for example, can be 
translated into their elements according to what the recipient owned 
formerly, whether in his consciousness or his unconsciousness, regarding 
competence, culture, and tools. From here, it is probable to go astray in 
reading a certain text, and this may cause harm to the aesthetic part of the 


text, as well as to its organic unity. One of the paradoxes of literary 
criticism is that it combines the proximity of the text and its remoteness at 
the same time. But, in spite of that, it does not reduce the value or 
importance of the literary work, especially if we know that there is no 
alternative to the procedures of literary criticism. Thus, this problem should 
not be a deterrent to the reader’s literary competence, to stop him or make 
him hesitate for a minute to plunge amidst his own experience into the field 
of literary criticism. 

I chose a short story from our local literature; its title is, Aisha Gives 
Birth to a Live Child Reading to You Some Excerpts from Surat al-Baqarah, 
from the collection, A Bridge on the Sad River, by the Palestinian writer, 


Muhammad Ali Taha.(’””) I chose it because it is a story of literary 
distinction, and it includes intensive focus and concentration on the literary, 
and the visual, side by side, which could make it a prominent sign of 
quality, form and content on the road to Taha’s literary production, and in 
his outstanding and original creative experience. 

It is important to note that I do not stop to peer into all the nooks and 
crannies of the story, preferring to allow the reader to participate in a 
productive illuminated reading experience. I will not linger on the 
theoretical side, and will immediately begin a journey in the realm of 
reading the story, and discussing its main elements. 


2. The Title of the Story 


The title of the story, Aisha Gives Birth to a Live Child Reading to You 
Some Excerpts from Sura al-Bagqarahis, is significant not because it is what 
first strikes the reader, that it resembles a traffic light or a pillar on the side 
of the road, or because it is a point of the first meeting between the writer 
(sender), and the reader (receiver/ consignee), nor because it is an essential 
element of the story that is of key importance, but because it is a mirror, it 
offers a comprehensive summary of the events of the story. It also contains 
a great deal of tremendous implications, and connotations. It is why we can 
say: if the collection, A Bridge on the Sad River, is a necklace, where the 
story, Aisha Gives Birth, is its medium, the title constitutes the medium of 
this story. In my view, the title is the most important element in this story. 

At first glance, the title may seem long, which can cause the reader to be 
surprised, and puzzled, but the truth is not like that at all. If we probe the 


title word after word, we conclude that it is expressive in form and content. 
Every word takes its appropriate and suitable place, and you cannot add or 
even replace any word with another one without causing some flaw or 
defect. This may tempt the reader to achieve greater connectivity and 
interaction with the title, time and again. 

Let us take the name, “Aisha”. No matter how diligently you try to 
replace it with another name, you cannot do that because this will change 
the equation. Any other name will take the writer, and the reader far from 
achieving the required purpose of this name because within this name lies 
the meaning of living and life. It does not stem from a religious or cultural 
heritage, as some people think, at first sight. The writer’s choice of the 
name, “Aisha”, did not come at random or from pure coincidence, but as a 
result of good selection, thinking, and reflection. 

From this angle, the title is good and correct, and includes elaboration of 
creative and moral values at the same time, and that is what we mean by 


saying: “speaking identically in accordance with the case.) 

The title is like an accurate circle that may not tolerate any increase or 
decrease. This confirms that the vocabulary of the title has been selected 
with careful attention. The writer says the same about his way of writing. “I 
look carefully for the first sentence, and if I am satisfied with it, I will go on 
writing, otherwise, the write-off shredders back on themselves over and 


over again.” This underlines the special importance of the title. 

We do not exaggerate if we say that the title is an excellent choice, and 
the writer is very creative in his choice to a large extent. 

From the beginning, the title of the story conveys news of the birth of 
“the child”. These are the glad tidings which the husband has long awaited, 
and dreamed of for a period of “a quarter of a century” (P. 112) without 
losing hope or becoming desperate, despite being accused of disability, or 
the campaigns of intense frustration he has been exposed to. They spread 
rumors that Aisha is barren, and it is impossible for her to be pregnant: 
“People who had decided that Aisha was barren did not believe in the good 
tidings, and tried to delude themselves and others by saying that this was a 
bulge in her stomach.” (P. 112) Even the gynecologist did not believe the 
husband, and did not trust his joyful words, and told him, “May God 
compensate you, your wife is barren. There is no cure for your wife as long 
as modern science cannot make the mule a fecund animal.” (P. 112) The 


midwife would say: “A fruitless tree should be cut down.” (P. 112) But his 
faith did not waver for a moment, and he remained confident and 
determined: “But I was always confident in my virility, and in Aisha’s 
fecundity.” (P. 112) He was also confident in Aisha’s love for him; they 
loved each other sincerely “and all men like Aisha, and Aisha is faithful to 
me.” (P. 113) He did not pay attention to them, and never trusted their word. 
He said; “But I didn’t trust their word, their medicine, and their knowledge, 
and I was sure they wanted her. I clung to her, and loved her more and 
more.” (P. 113) And finally the surprise. And Aisha got pregnant, and he 
said, “her belly shows pregnancy, and it grows rapidly.” (P. 112)And thus, 
fantasy became reality, and the dream came true and stable, “and Aisha 
gives birth to a live and strong child.” (P. 114) And quickly, the news 
spreads to reach near and far, stranger and local, friend and foe, to all 
corners of the globe, causing confusion and disturbing their beds. Of 
course, after the date of his marriage to Aisha was almost forgotten, “they 
had been married for a quarter-century, and people almost forgot the story 
of this marriage, and the talk of pregnancy.” (P. 112) This child is endowed 
with several indications, including: life and rebirth, strength, activity, 
movement, hope, and optimism, and so on. Most important, however, is that 
this child is not an ordinary child, like all children, but a child prodigy as he 
is able to “read to you some excerpts from Siira Al-Baqarah”. He reads in 
the cradle while he is still a child. In this, there is a clear and direct 
intertextuality with what the Qur’an tells us about the miraculous child, 
Jesus Christ, peace be upon him, that he spoke to people while he was a 


child in the cradle.) 

Some readers did not pay attention to such a reference, and for the power 
of intertextuality within it, thinking that the reading of a part of Sirat al- 
Bagqarah tells the story of a crime that took place among the children of 


Israel at the time of the Prophet Moses, peace be upon him, for saying, 
“reading to you some excerpts from Stra al-Bagarah”. This intertextuality 
prompted some readers to the mistaken belief that the words of the writer, 
“reading to you some excerpts from Sira al-Baqarah”, inspired them that 
his intent was to the part which talks about that crime. Nabih al-Kasem 
says: “The author puts us in front of the symbol from the beginning of his 
story. The title was chosen for his story, and then the cow to make it the 


center of his story, which makes us wonder what he meant by the cow, and 
why he referred to Sura al-Baqarah in the Qura’n? 

If we go back to the Qura’n, and read Sitira Al-Bagarah, we discover the 
albeit preliminary intention of the author. In Surat al-Bagarah, we read 
about the murder that took place among the children of Israel at the time of 
Moses, peace be upon him. So from the beginning, the writer alludes to us 


about a crime, even before that is illustrated to ue 

But the truth is otherwise. The writer has only made a recall to the 
atmosphere of the miracle, the intertextuality, specifically as a point for him 
to lean on. In this, there is a clear indication to the miraculous Child 
following the example of the miracle of Christ. The relationship in this 
intertextuality is clear; it is a similarity relationship, as previously noted, but 
the writer did not even mention it, because the reader is able to realize it. 
The author’s intent is not intertextuality or reference to the incident of that 
crime or other, which is mentioned in Surat Al-Baqarah. Therefore, it is 
possible to surmise that just as the pregnancy of Mary was a miracle, so was 
the pregnancy of Aisha. As the birth of Christ was a miracle, so was the 
birth of the Child. As the pronunciation of Christ was a miracle, so was the 
pronunciation of the Child. 

What reinforces this trend is that we are reading a literary text, and 
literary criticism which needs diligence, research, analysis, scrutiny, and 
interpretation. Aristotle says: “We should give or grant our language a 
bizarre nature, because people admire what is remote, and what is 


impressive that pleases and entertains." )This confirms the role of the 
receiver in his ability to distinguish between the bonds of the text, and to 
decipher its code with its stock of cultural knowledge. There is symbolism 
in the words Child, pronunciation, and Cow. Therefore, we should not take 
the text in its apparent literal meaning but in its deep level. In other words, 
it can be said that the change from the apparent meaning to the deep 
meaning is more effective and influential on the reader. Language is not 
only vocabulary to express or portray but rather a tool to think about too. 
Referring to the title again, we find that this Child does not say or 
mention anything apart from mentioning the Cow, which captured his mind, 
heart, and tongue; he does not mention any other cow, and he reads only 
excerpts from his Strat Al-Bagarah, his own cow, not from Surat Al- 
Bagarahin, the Qura’n, as some people think. The writer chose, it seems, the 


word Sura because of the similar verbal relationship, in terms of 
specification, elevation, and honorable status, which the writer, and the 
Child impart to that Cow. It is as if to make her own Sira, like a Sura in the 
Qur’an. 

The author of “Lesan Al-Arab” says that “the Sira of the Qur’an means 
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greatness and elevation, to honor the Qur’an,”* which shows the writer’s 
good choice of that vocabulary. It may be noted here that the well-known 
Egyptian writer, Yousif Idris, named one of his stories, Strat al-Baqarah, in 


his known collection ,House of F lesh.C°) 

The reader also notes that the title in itself is rich in verbal, semantic, and 
reference signification, which should be expanded more and more for 
special and adequate study. 


3. The Structure of the Story 


It seems that the writer touches the life of the farmer and his living 
space, especially that it is contiguous with his life at the core. The writer 
may not find anything better than the cow for the farmer; it is the strength 
of his life, and he depends on it to a large extent for his daily and seasonal 
living. He says: “And we know the value of our cow, our life is associated 
with it. And the value of our existence depends on it.” (P. 112) Also, the 
story of the cow,“Hamama/Dove”, may be one of the influencing factors 
that led to this trend, affected it, and made it closer and closer. The big 
difference is that this cow in the story is not sold or purchased as happened 
to the cow Hamama/Dove, which was offered for sale at the market of Kafr 


Yasit.°°) 


Ibn Sirin() interpreted the Cow as “a flourishing town full of life”. The 
author paves the way for his story by events linked with their historical and 
geographical contexts, giving it a literary character. The narrator begins to 
recite the events as follows: following the death of his grandfather, the well- 
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known Arab leader, Amr ibn al-Aas,©~ who possessed the Cow after the 


battle of Qadisiya.C”) It attended with him the conference of Jabiya;) 
the Caliph, Umar Ibn al-Khattab, also drank from its milk before he came 


himself to receive the keys of Jerusalem, at the request of the Arab 


Patriarch Cefrus.”) 

However, despite this Arab and Islamic ancient reality, and although that 
Cow is “long, thin, and does not ‘fill’ the eye of the beholder,” (P. 111) it 
has become “sacred, and many people look at it so greedily that we put blue 
beads between its horns.” (P. 113) For these reasons, outsiders, and the 
greedy came from every comer of the world wishing and hoping to attain 
something from it or to harm it. 

In addition, the writer describes the historic Omar Ibn al-Khattab, Amr 
Ibn al-Aas, Salah al-Din, the battle of Qadisiyah, the Jabiya conference, the 
geographical Jerusalem, Qadisiyah, Hittin, and the new political governor, 
who is probably the Ottoman Sultan. Then a man came from the land of the 
English, followed by an old French woman, who possibly refers to the 
Sykes-Picot Agreement between English colonialism, and French 
colonialism to share the spheres of influence. Note that the policy of these 
departments is far from the ideals, values, morals, and economy of the Cow, 
its cultivation and harvesting, and far from its religious values, “We obey 
Allah and his Messenger, and our rulers, and popular medicine, and 
psychology. 

There is some fun made of some of our habits and traditions, “We are a 
Hatami generous people who sacrifices our only camel, and our beloved 
horse for our guest, and let our children die of hunger while waiting for the 
gravel that is cooked in our grandmother’s pot.” The colonizer used to 
satisfy the selected mayor or the chief for his services, thinking that if he 
alone was satisfied, all the people would be satisfied. It is important to note 
that the writer’s employment of all these issues has remained in the context, 
which gives a coherent and consistent story structure. 

The story is considered to be a giant mosaic, in the real sense of the 
word. It consists of a group of small tableaux full of incidents, and factual 
events occurring at the same time. It is like a fabric that has been well made 
containing various issues and topics where each panel reflects a certain 
meaning confirming the technical ability of the writer in the internal linkage 
between the small parts, and in collecting them together into one coherent 
and substantial panel. The story, it seems, has organic unity, and elaborate 
construction, which integrate the glowing events homogeneously imitating, 
and reflecting the past, present and future. 


By formulating all those topics in one unifying pot, the writer has made 
of the title for Aisha Gives Birth, a story that masters the art of 
expressionism to a large extent. However, it is replete with numerous 


paintings, 


which can be translated into images from the world of art 


exuding many symbolic suggestions. A single image may perhaps be worth 
a thousand words, and it may suffice for any description or explanation. 
However, there are many images that make you confused or puzzled which 
ones to choose. Note that these images are not an end in themselves but a 
means, including, the following images: 


“One day, a man, whose mother we do not know came and said 
that this cow belongs to her, for it was in the flock of Jacob in 
the desert of Judea. Joshua, son of Nun, drank from its milk, 


when the sun stood over Jericho in the sky) 

“Tt was grazing in tranquility in the valleys of Judea to the sound 
of David’s flute.” (P. 113) 

“One day, a man with a pipe, the mayor of our town, issued a 
decree recognizing that the front right breast, and the back left 
breast of our cow will be granted to the man who pays the most.” 
(P. 113) 

“For many years we have been without a cow, without udder, 
without breasts, without a belly. Aisha’s belly grows and grows; 
Aisha is in her last month.” (P. 114) 

“When the mayor heard that, he sent us a barrel of milk powder. 
We dissolved it in the water of the river, and presented it to the 
child. The child refused to drink it. And when we tried by force 
to make him drink, he pointed his finger at the image of the cow 
displayed on the milk can.” (P. 115) 

“The mayor returned after that carrying a plastic cow. He 
dissolved the milk, and placed it in its udder. He tried to make 
the child drink. The child refused to drink from the cow of the 
Samaritan. And when he pronounced the first word, he said: I 
want my cow.” (P. 115) 


Originally, the calf of the Samaritan( is made of jewelry, and is not a 
real calf; also the cow which they brought to the child, was not a real cow 


but a plastic one, so the similarity or common denominator between the two 
was fraud, deception, and falsehood. This trick did not deceive the child. 
Their repeated attempts to get rid of him failed. When the child insisted on 
his position and adhered to the Cow saying; “I want my cow,” the man who 
has many dollars replied, “I slaughtered it, and cannot return it to him.” If 
we compare the significance of the image of the Child, and the image of the 
owner of the dollars, we find a big difference between the two images. The 
conclusion was very beautiful because of its expression of truth and 
enlightenment, not to mention that it does not need any comment. It is a 
picture that says, “And the child smiled.” Thus, quite simply, the response 
of the child was as if he were announcing sarcastically: I will not accept 
anything other than this Cow because it is my right, and I will not lose my 
right forever. 

After reflection on these images, we can say: these images are not static, 
but dynamic, accurate, and expressive, in terms of the significance of their 
meaning. 

Thus, the writer was able to penetrate the senses of hearing and sight, to 
please and surprise us through his accuracy of expression and visualization, 
making us feel as if this were a film depicting and portraying what is 
happening in front of the reader. 


4. The Writer Narrator 


It seems that the author is haunted by worry or concerns troubling him, 
and robbing him of sleep both, by day, and by night, for half a century, 
given the history of writing the story dating to the year 1972. (P. 115). 


Muhammad Hussein Heikal says): “Whatever the accidents the story 
tells, it is indicative of an idea, and relates to the highest ideal in the 
author’s self.” This confirms that the author’s ideas stem from a deep 
awareness, and keen intellect; it is known that consciousness and intellect 
precede the existence of the story. The author took great care to clarify the 
idea by using words and images together. 

When the narrator lists the sequence of events of the story, the author 
remains present, which proves this correlation of time between the writer, 
and the narrator. 

The author was able through his story, by his artistic style, his human 
consciousness, and his honest patriotism to disclose those facts and 


circumstances, and the plot against the Cow, and the Child. He has offered a 
lesson in awareness and vision clarification showing its significance for 
each one of us, especially for the promising generations to be engraved in 
the individual and collective memory. It is important to indicate that the 
writer has remained balanced, without any emotional excess, and away 
from the desires of self-closeness, despite the horror of the plot that the 
Child, and the Cow suffered. All this confirms the author’s objectivity, and 
his wide human horizon, away from any spasm or exaggeration or 
extremism, which have increasingly confirmed the presence of the author. 


5. The Language of the Story 


What distinguishes the story is its easy vocabulary, and the relative 
simplicity of its structure, as it is devoid of any ambiguity or complexity. 
This makes the mobility of ideas comprehensive and spontaneous through 
an attractive and fascinating style, which increases the frequency of the 
reader’s sentiments, as if to say; “As Saladin passed riding his horse in the 
forenoon on a torrid day, we gave him a dish of milk which he accepted 
thankfully, as if it were a golden decoration for his resounding victory at the 
Battle of Hattin.” (P. 111) He says also; “The psychiatrist said to me: you 
have to forget the problem of pregnancy, and the best medicine for 
forgetting is to play cards, or drink alcohol or take drugs, and when an 
American philanthropist heard the opinion of the doctor, he donated 
generously.” (P. 113). 

When the author talks about the Cow, he makes us partners in it; it is not 
his cow alone, it is “our Cow”, so he says: “We were left with only a long 
lean Cow”, namely poor, “and we took great care of our cow,” (P. 111) and 
“our long and lean Cow.” (P. 112) That is a good gesture of his that deserves 
praise. 

The author succeeds in the equalization, and integration between the 
Cow, and Aisha, as if they were one entity: the Cow is Aisha, and Aisha is 
the Cow. He says; “So we did our best to satisfy and fatten it. We planted 
crops, and harvested greens to feed it, and bought pure seeds to fatten it. Its 
neck became round, and its back became a sponge mattress. Its belly 
showed pregnancy, and Aisha’s belly was growing rapidly,” (P. 112) and 
“after all the years that we have been without a cow, without an udder, 
without breasts, without a belly, Aisha’s belly grows and grows. Aisha is in 
her last month,” (P. 114) and “all men like the milk from our cow, and all 
men like Aisha, and Aisha is faithful to me.” (P. 113) Ibn Sirin interpreted 


that a cow’s pregnancy means a woman’s pregnancy.) 

The language used in the story is characterized by its two-pronged form, 
the first: that it is of cultural, social and humanitarian heritage, and the 
other: that the writer demonstrated the awareness of life and society, and the 
extent of understanding of the system of relations that produced the reality 
around him. This was reflected clearly in what the writer was mentioning of 
his personal, psychological, political, and perhaps, ideological components. 


Not only does he write as a matter of habitual practice, but he also lives 
writing fully as he lives his life in fact. 


6. Summary 


The reader notes that the story is full of the element of imagination, 
which accompanies the writer in moving from one place to another, and 
from time to time, and from one scene to another. It should be noted here 
that the imagination, if properly employed, can simulate, imitate, and be in 
tune with the event, and gives the image more signification. It can, thus, be 
achieved by combining elements of art, beauty, imagination and thought. 

These elements are the secret of creative work and excellence. 


Imagination) is still the preferred way to re-describe reality and its 
composition, or as Aristotle called it “simulation of reality” in its positive 
and negative dimensions as well. Neither the writer nor the reader can 
accept literature to be only pure photography or documentary. Conveying 
constant facts, and reality is not sufficient. 

Literature is not what was but what could, or rather what should be. 
Because the real desire of man is in what he imagines in his mind, and not 
in what he sees before him in his eyes. But it seems that the ‘annunciation’ 
of Aisha’s pregnancy, and the birth of the Child which was quickly 
announced in the news, causing confusion, and anxiety and panic among 
the parties of the conspiracy, was what dominated, and grabbed the general 
atmosphere in the story, making the substance interesting. 

However, the reader can understand the position of the writer. It was 
unlikely to have been intended for a comprehensible imagination, far from 
any difficulty or complexity. The author’s wish was that his message would 
reach the widest possible audience of readers. Accordingly, the message had 
been got together to its benefit, and this is the most important thing. 

The story pleased us because of its beautiful artistic paintings, especially 
when the Child refused to drink from the milk powder, “pointing with his 
finger to the image of the cow udder displayed on the milk can”, and to the 
Child on the panel, which is to say: “I want my cow”. 

Finally, when we saw him smiling, we smiled as he said, “And the child 
smiled”. Please note that the Child is the real and main hero, being the 
comerstone in the structure of the story, and thus, he is not only an 
individual hero but also a collective hero. 


Aesthetics of Narration and Reception in 
Muhammad Hugerat’s Collection of Short 
Stories: Haynama/Hidden Voices 


This study sheds light on some actively present aesthetics of narration, and 


reception(”) in the collection of short stories titled Haynama(”) through 
discussing the stylistic techniques, imagistic values, and other expressive 
aspects. Besides, the study deals with the associations and indications that 
the writer employs in his writing style in order to make the associations and 
indications prominent and highly effective, and to enrich the text with more 
intensive effectiveness on both the literary text, and on the reader. 
Furthermore, the study points out that those techniques sometimes reflect 
the writer’s voice, and reveal his attitude towards the subject of the story. 
There is something in the text that is “from the writer’s psychological 
creativity; something from his real life; something from its producer; 
something from his consciousness and unconsciousness, and from his life. 
But there is also something that is created by a fruitful intellectuality, from 
his consciousness, and from his vision. Finally, there is something from the 
collective unconsciousness, and what the collective consciousness 


contains.”(-~) It is taken for granted that these elements contribute to a 
better understanding of the text, and help in breaking through it. Besides, 
some critics maintain that the writer is his style, and the style is the writer, 
or as Buffon Georges-Louis Leclerc, Comte de Buffon puts it, “the style is 


the man himself”.().Many artists live their daily life, and practical life 
according to the style in which they excel. In other words, their style 
becomes an integral part of their actual life. Jean Lescaut says on this issue: 
“The artist does not create his own lifestyle but lives the style in which he 


can be creative."(- It should be stressed here that style is descendant of 
language, and is strongly connected with both, form and content together, as 
it is impossible to disconnect them. It is also known that words are vehicles 
of meaning. Consequently, any separation between them can be considered 
an artificial futile separation. 

On the other hand, these techniques, if available, can lend more beauty 
and depth in the glow, excitement, and authority of the receiver. They have 
a powerful effect, which will inevitably generate the element of suspense, 
and appeal on the part of the reader, who naturally responds and interacts 
with the creativity of the text. In other words, those elements are 
supposedly able to arouse the receiver’s feelings, affect him, and draw him 
to be engaged in an interactive reading that enables him to deconstruct the 
text, and reconstruct it, depending on tools such as: understanding, 
awareness, education, and creativity. Thus, the relation between the text, 
and the receiver becomes an interactive mutual relation that moves in two 
mutual directions simultaneously, from the text to the receiver, and from the 
receiver to the text. The German critic, Wolfgang Ires, argues: “If the actual 
position of the work falls between the text, and the reader, it is clear that its 
performance is a result of interaction between the two. Therefore, focusing 
on the technicality of the writer only or on the reader’s psychic state only 


does not benefit us a lot in the reading process itself.) That means: 
“The relationship between the reader, and the text does not move in a linear 
direction from the text to the reader... but it is a mutual relationship in 
which the reading process moves in two mutual directions: from the text to 
the reader, and from the reader to the text. If the text gives the reader 
pleasure, the reader gives the text new dimensions that probably do not 
exist in the text. Thus, it is true to say that the text affects the reader, and the 
reader is affected by the text.”(*°°)The reader is a conscious self that 
interacts with the text, and grants it its existence. In this way, the tripartite 
authority is achieved equally in every literary work: the authority of the 


writer, the authority of the text, and the authority of the reader. ‘Ge The 
study does not claim that it closes the circle of literary criticism in the face 
of every other possible reading of the aesthetics of this collection of short 
stories, Haynama, or claims that it has said everything that can be said 
about this field. On the contrary, like other readings, it keeps the door open 
for any possible addition, which can enrich the text, and enlighten its sides, 


as in every new reading, there are new indications, let alone that the world 
itself has many aspects. In view of what has been said, we can mention 
certain aspects that added to the aesthetics of the stories such as: 


1. Haynama is the Daughter of its Era 
The reader notices that collection of Haynama is the daughter of its 
society, and mirror of its era. It imitates the age, and the Man of this period 
together. All the genres of literature and of art are imitations, and reflections 
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of their age.(. _)The literary texts, and artistic works are considered to be 
very important documents as witnesses of the age, and_ the 


artist.’ Modern literature, including short story, is characterized by short 
length, despite its density and brevity, and the abundance of its multiple 
indications. This is a response to the system of social and economic 
relations as well as political and educational conditions that are produced by 
the age of globalization, science, and modern technology, fast production — 
the age of speed as it is commonly called. These have all come to control 
the creator, and the receiver alike. This situation motivated both, creators, 
and readers, to adopt the style of writing short texts, and to avoid any kind 
of lengthening or elaboration, because the short texts are more responsive to 
the conditions of the period, and their prevailing atmosphere as they 
guarantee that the text will be read.(*°°)On the other hand, the majority of 
the stories in the collection depend on the modern technique of short story 
as they mostly leave the end open for the reader to guess, and do not limit 
him to one specific solution. The purpose of adopting this technique is to 
motivate the readers, and to encourage them to search for different creative 
solutions according to their imagination and insight. 


2. Art is the Mirror of Nations 


Haynama is a mirror of its society as its stories imitate the cares of 
people and their affairs. The reader notices that the writer of this collection 
adopts, and introduces a realistic vision regarding the affairs of society and 
the subjects that are characterized, namely social reformation, especially in 
his introduction of characters from real life, mostly from the poorer classes 
but sometimes from the middle class of officials, and their social and 


human problems. This means that he shows a noticeable interest in those 
people, and their daily life affairs that cause them much anxiety. He really 
expresses their cares and problems. 

However, the stories make the reader feel that they are close and familiar 
to him, as if they belonged to him, and they stem from his society and its 
reality. Some of them constitute an occupation that has its presence, along 
with his personal and collective occupations, in a deeply creative vision 
about the present, while others have a long run vision that foresees the 
future. Creativity is looking at familiar things in an unfamiliar way. Some 
samples that illustrate this argument are the stories of: Magharat al-Jabal 
(P. 8), “3333” (P. 12), Hasal bila Wasal, (P. 16) and Lathat al-Alam (P. 31). 
Besides, the writer is interested in spreading social awareness in a delightful 
way. A sample of this is: Kursi al-Mudeer al’Aam (P. 20), Zaman al-’Uhr 
(P. 52), Nahiq al-Hameer (P. 60). 


3. Abundance of Events and Characters 


The stories are characterized by having an abundance of events, and 
characters with clear density and variation. The writer describes them in 
detail. He mentions their names, and specifies their roles. This characteristic 
can be applied to all the stories of this collection. Consequently, the writer 
had to use different linguistic ways of handling connections, pronouns, 
conjunctions, specifications, generalizations, and clarifications, in order to 
create harmony between the text and its contents. Regarding this method, 
Ibn al-Athir says that the writer proceeds from one meaning to the other by 
the use of a connector in order to keep meanings connected with each 


other.”(") The purpose of this technique is to keep the order of the 
structural relations inside the text, and to make it tightly structured, and 
whose parts are connected in a perfect organic unity, through keeping the 
smoothness of narration, and fluency of simple and easygoing language that 
comprises no difficulties or complications, whether in the lexicological 
meaning of vocabulary, and lexical phrases, or in their semantic indications. 
This style is called ‘easy but difficult’, where the language seems to be 
easy, but in fact it is challenging and difficult to create or write texts similar 
to it. 


4. The Causal Order of Events 


The reader notices that the stories in this collection keep away from the 
direct reporting style, and the events seem to be arranged in a chronological 
causal order. The event is well woven and clear, and the action is conveyed 
in a fast rhythmic way. Samples of this style appears in the stories: Kursi al- 
Mudeer al-’Am (P. 20), Fi al-Laila al-Khamisa (P. 45), Zaman al-’Uhr, (P. 
52) and al-’Asheeqah(P. 76). 

The narrator focuses on the importance of the event without beating 
around the bush. 

There are no redundancies. For example, the narrator says in Zaman 
al-’Uhr : “The dawn of Wednesday appeared. Manal chose simple but 
tempting clothes; she wore tight ‘jeans’, a silky red dress that made her look 
two years younger, and her clothes made the details of her young body 
stand out; she went directly to the apartment of Mazin Osman, the 
contractor who is known for his good relations with the officials of the 
authorities in the country. She greeted him in a soft voice that was filled 
with a killing femininity as she stood in the center of the saloon so that he 
should see her burning body perfectly.”(Zaman al-U’hr, P. 54). 


5. Ambiguity and Symbolism 

While some stories are characterized by transparent and acceptable 
ambiguity, others employ symbolism in the service of the texts in order to 
enable them to gain multiple readership as well as indicate, and increase the 
possibilities of attracting the reader, and influencing him by going deep into 
his consciousness and emotions, and camouflaging the meaning in his 
attempt to convey his ideas. 

Some stories in this collection combine feeling and thought, in addition 
to elements of creativity, pleasure, and suspense that appeal to the reader, 
and attract him as we see in the following description: “Tariq was feeling 
his two arms, looking for the warmth of Galilee that remained in his bones. 
She was gloomy when she got up from the bed. She went completely naked 
towards the open window to bathe in the golden sunrays. He inspected with 
his investigating eyes the outlines of her naked body, examining the flabby 
morphology of her body.” (Awdat Tariq, P. 68) Similarly, we read in Kawm 
al-Dhikrayat (P. 49), and Nahiq al-Hameer (P. 60), and al-’Asheeqah (P. 
76).Enrichment of the interpretation and its multiple indications are 


undoubtedly subject to the enrichment of the text itself on the one hand, and 
the enrichment of the educated receiver on the other. 


6. Multi-Sided Stories 


This collection of stories carries within its layers multiple waves of 
various educational, social, psychological, historical, cultural, human, and 
philosophical colors with an intellectual rational impression. Some stories, 
however, carry an emotional or psycho-motional impression. Other stories 
deal with fascist phenomena in society such as: society’s attitude towards 
women, exploitation, corruption, flattery, and deviation in a satirical and 
critical style that requires inquiry and discussion. However, there is some 
hope for that in society. For example: “Since 2222, the Arab scientists, 
writers, and economists have been successively getting the Nobel Prizes in 
their fields of specialization.” (“3333”’P. 14) The same hints appear in 
Zaman al-’Uhr (P. 52), Nahiq al-Hameer (P. 60), Min Ayna Tua’kul al- 
Hurrah? (P. 100). In addition, there are stories that are written for didactic 
motives. Others include clear social and educational criticism of the people 
who have positions of power, control, and influence. These are those who 
have high influential positions in society but exploit their authority for 
blackmail and corruption. From a certain point of view, the literary work is 
considered to be a reconstruction of life through words. This means that 
literature is a cultural feature in linguistic and aesthetic garments. Thus, it is 
a semiotic system that activates the intellect, and develops the imagination, 
just as it is a criticism or a mirror of society, and sometimes of the writer 
himself. This is to confirm that the writer is an integral part of his society, 
and his texts interact with society on two levels: the individual, and the 
collective levels alike, especially if we look at them from various angles. 


7. Dreams and Illusions 


The reader comes across certain stories in the collection whose 
characters do not convey anything more than wishes and illusions of a 
mirage that soon clashes with the rocks of reality, bringing them only 
heartbreak, deprivation, and constant longing. In such places, we read the 
glamour of description of psychological conflict that strikes the characters, 
and expresses their feelings and emotions. There is a great similarity in the 


psychological atmosphere of the characters. An example of this description 
is found in: Wa Faqada Sawtahu (P. 38), and al-’Asheeqah (P. 76). 

Besides, there is a group of characters who live within a system of 
dreams and illusions, and who try to achieve their desired happiness 
without making any effort on their part. This is seen in Hasal bila Wasl (P. 
16), Wa Faqada Humahu (P. 23), Faris al-Lahza (P. 92). Other stories deal 
with various aspects of conjugal life such as daily cares, discontent with 
real life, and the results of internal conflicts that accompany the discontent 
that forces itself upon the couples. We see such things in: Kawmat Qash (P. 
56), and al-’Asheeqah (P. 76). In one of the beautiful passages, the narrator 
says: “The weather outside was less hot... He felt absent in a gelatinous, 
placeless and timeless dream.”U’sh al-Hamam (P. 82). 


8. The Time-Place Presence 

The majority of the stories in the collection raise the significance of the 
time-place role and its connection with the events due to their aesthetic 
importance, especially in narration because the time-place elements 
constitute the frame within which the events take place, even before the 
writer finishes the form and content of the story. Besides, they have 
psychological, emotional, and physical indications on the souls of the 
writer, and the reader alike. The place remains the scene of events or “a 
vehicle for the event, and the character, or a frame for both of them, and the 
other elements of the story. It can also merely be a clear or pale background 
of a straight, spiral, circular or any other dimension that has room for the 


movement of the character or the progression of the event." ). Examples 
of this role are found in: Magharat al-Jabal (P. 8), Kursi al-Mudeer al-’Am 
(P. 20), Nahiq al-Hameer (P. 60), Maqam Hai lam Yamot (P. 88), Thuluj 
Bruxelles Tutfi’Niran al-Carmel (P. 132). The reader certainly notices that 
the writer occasionally manages to turn the place into a main character in 
some of his stories. 

It is known among critics that every narrative work should contain two 
main correlative elements, namely place and time, because of their active 
effect on the development of the events. Time is perceived by psychological 
perception while place is perceived by concrete perception. There is no 
doubt that whatever is said about the importance of time in fiction is that it 
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is “about to become the hero of the story,”( ) we can argue that the 
statement applies also to place. 


9. Locality of the Stories 

It should be noted here that there is a noticeable, and important 
phenomenon among the majority of the stories, and that is their locality, 
which constitutes their most prominent identity because it bears the 
atmosphere of local cities and regions in our country, such as Jerusalem, Tel 
Aviv, al-Khalil, al-Carmel, Haifa, Haifa Seashore, Nisnas Valley, Gaza, 
Acre Seashore, Nazareth, Tulkarem, Kafr Cana, Galilee. 

In addition to that, the writer deals with the complicated relations 
between the Arabs, and the Jews in the country in many fields of life. This 
appears in the stories: Naheeq al-Hameer (P. 60), al-Hijab al-Ahmar (P. 72), 
Dageegatan (P. 96). In view of this, we can argue that the stories introduce 
a clear statement about its connection with real life, and society in which 
the stories appeared, and were given their form and content. 


10. Imitation of the Writer and his Language in the 


Stories 


One of the characteristics of the stories is that they mimic the language 
of the writer or a special discourse that is related to him. It is commonly 
known that the writer’s language is purely personal. The vocabulary, 
phrases, lexical structures that the writer uses constitute his educational and 
cultural, and erudite repertoire as well as his ideas and thoughts. We notice 
that the ideas of the stories reflect the writer’s ideas and language, and 
constitute certain components that are likely to help in defining the writer’s 
identity by reflecting his specific characteristics, and language that 
distinguish him from other writers. 

It seems that the writer has benefited from the language that comes from 
“his own world”, and his scientific research and specialization, and from 
what goes on in his soul, and in his mind. Furthermore, he enjoys a high 
level of sensitivity and broad experience in life that he has earned from his 
travels in various countries including European countries. There are many 
examples that support this argument, which we read in the stories of his 
journey to al-Andalus in Naheeq al-Hameer, (P. 60), and Awdat Tariq (P. 
68). 

Regarding the writer’s language and his discourse, we introduce here a 
number of examples which show that the writer’s language in his stories is 
affected by the language he uses in his daily life, and in his career as a 
scientific scholar. 


a. He says: “He is doing his best to throw his evil thoughts into the 
dark space, hoping they will burst into small particles, and go 
into the complicated structure of the darkness... But it soon 
returns like a meteor to explode before his eyes in its original 
structure, and with a small leap that has made them more 
powerful and heavy with new evil genes,” in Awd ‘ala Badi’ (P. 
5-6). 

b. “Suddenly, his heart began to turn into a frozen stone as she 
handed him the clothes, and the shroud.”Magharat al-Jabal (P. 
9), and: “What is before the mountain is right, and what is 
beyond the mountain is wrong.”Magharat al-Jabal (P.11). He 
probably remembered the statement of the well-known scientist 


Pascal, who said: “The truth before the Pyrenees is different 
from the truth beyond them.” 

c. “And he turned on his computer, and started revising his latest 
inventions in his work on magnetic fields, as thanks to them, he 
gained his international fame, and the University of Sana’a 
became a pilgrimage site for the physics scientists from all over 
the world.”“3333” (P. 12). 

d. “He arrived in Mecca at midday, and went quickly to meet his 
colleague, Atif al-Fihri, the great scientist in the field of organic 
chemistry, who got the Nobel Prize for chemistry twice because 
he found alternatives to oil in the field of energy,” in 3333 (P. 
13). He says also: “when she returned from her virtual world to 
her real world,” in Hasal bila Wasal (P. 18). 

e. “Salim Mahmoud ordered his wife to wear her most beautiful 
dress because she would accompany him to the Palace of 
Conferences, where he was due to present his new invention.” al- 
Ibtikar al-Akheer, (P. 108). 

. “He wished he could go to sleep for twelve continuous hours, 
and wake up in Boston, USA, where he has his spacious research 
laboratory at the University of Harvard.” Waliy Yatir, (P. 125). 

g. “My studies in physics for many long years were crowned with 
success, thanks to my discovery of a formula that prepares the 
way for building a new apparatus that is not affected by the 
Earth’s gravity,” in Waliy Yatir (P. 127). 


mh 


To sum up, we can say that the author of this collection writes his stories, 
Haynama, from his awareness of life, of writing, and of the self. 

The reader is surely aware that some stories are characterized by their 
objective and literary daring. This is attributed to their treatment of various 
thoughts and subjects that are related to what is known by the name of 
“revealing the hidden”, and the “unmentioned” issues. This is effected by 
the writer’s skill in the description of events, like painters or photographers 
who translate into their works ideas or thoughts they have conceived in 
their minds. An example of this is the following: 

“At that point, the sparrow rode on the back of his female companion, 
and stuck his beak in the feathers of her neck, and folded his unfolded tail 
around her tail, sinking into a gelatinous pleasure. His female companion 


was, meanwhile, ‘shrieking’ from the pleasure of courting, and the burning 
pain in her back.” Wa Fagadat Dhakirataha (P. 28). 

It should be noted here that literature is the truth because, like other arts, 
it tells us what man has made in this life, but with the possibility of 
accepting and effusing about this truth or rebelling against it. An example 
of this appears in the stories: Wa Fagadat Dhakirataha (P. 27), Fi al-Lailah 
al-Khamisah (P. 45), Zaman al-’Uhr (P. 52), and Zill al-Matar (P. 64). 

In spite of what has been said, it is not necessary for the receiver to be 
affected by the writer, as the saying goes: “Do not trust the narrator but trust 
the narrative.” The writer might change his mind, and his attitude from time 
to time, especially after he finishes writing his story. 


11. The Unexpected Surprise 

There is an additional aesthetic element in the stories in this collection, 
which is the unexpected surprise indicating the breaking up of the reader’s 
expectations when events go beyond the typically common aspects. Such 
occurrences are likely to raise the excitement of the receiver, followed by a 
state of pleasure or surprise. A certain researcher argues: “The value of 
every stylistic phenomenon is proportional to the sharpness of the surprise 
that it causes, and if the outcome is unexpected, its effect is deeper on the 
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soul of the reader.”( ) Here are some examples that illustrate this 
unexpected surprise: 


a. “On the day of the crowning, and during the period when it 
stopped raining, he sat like a meek child waiting for the 
toastmaster to call him to receive his prize... His cousin who had 
accompanied him approached him and whispered in his ear: 
“Your sister, Somayya, was killed at her home a few hours ago at 
the altar of the “honor of the family”. They found her having 
sexual intercourse with a stranger at her home... But members of 
the family managed to cope with the situation, and buried her in 
the courtyard of their house without being seen by anyone...” in 
3333 (P. 15). 

b. In the story of Siham, we read that Siham, who fell in love with 
Mukhtar, did not enter the cafeteria, where they used to meet, but 
entered one on the opposite side. He writes: “But she did not 


enter the cafeteria this time, and instead chose the opposite 
cafeteria that overlooks it directly. She stood watching Mukhtar, 
who was sitting, and watching, once the swaying candle, and 
once the hands of his watch.” In Hasal bila Wasl (P. 19).The 
same thing happens in Kursi al-Mudeer al-’Am (P. 20). He also 
“asked her to dance naked, and barefoot on the front of the 
balcony, accompanied by the music of the song, Life is beautiful, 
and he went deep into his sleep.” (Zill al-Matar, P. 67). 

c. “His wife approached the fence. The scene was strange and 
terrible. She saw her husband digging a shallow pit in the 
ground, and then standing up, and slipping his pants down to his 
knees, and lying down on the ground in the pit, and the tale 
starts.”(al-’Asheeqah ,P. 79). 

d. In addition, we find an example in Yad Wahida la Tussaffiq, P. 
84): 

e. “His wife said that she was struggling willfully to prevent herself 
from crying. He was horrified by that feeling. He focused his 
eyes, and looked into her eyes. She bit her lips, and wiped her 
tears with her sleeve, and continued to have her meal.” 
(Haynama, P. 139). 

f. “The nurse approached him, and Dais: Why did you go with 
your family? Some houses have been destroyed but the people of 
Ababid survived in their village... the owners of the castle sold 
rockets to the commandos and sold anti-rockets missiles to the 
people of Ababid...” (Haynama, P. 139). 


To sum up, “the surprise that the text arouses constitutes a breakthrough, 
and going beyond the expected and the awaited. The expected or the 
awaited does not arouse any important affect in the consciousness of the 


reader, but the unexpected element arouses the consciousness of the reader, 


and provokes him.”(-”) 


12. The Use of Metaphorical Oxymoron() 


The Oxymoron is a term that refers to the combination of two 
contradictory words. The combination can consist of contrasted words that 
have two separate meanings. They can be effective in their meaning, and 
arouse the reader’s imagination and surprise. The Arabs in classical times 
were aware of this phenomenon and its magical effect. Al-Jurjani said about 
this type of expression: “The combination of the two contrasts has the effect 
of magic... it shows your life in the inanimate... and combines life with 


death, water with fire."("’). 

The oxymoron is an artistic technique that the writer employs aiming to 
express a specific condition, which can be psychological, cultural, and 
social in a non-traditional way. It can arouse certain associations or 
meanings in the imagination of the receiver. The combination leaves the 
door open for the receiver to look for the relation between the two 
disharmonious or contradictory items by juxtaposing them. For example, 
“The metaphor in the classical traditional literature is based on the grounds 
of similarity between the object, and the image... but the modern metaphor 
has become one of the most important tools for the unlimited imagination, 
which is the foundation of any successful literary work. The oxymoron 
reduces the amount of similarity between things but combines things that 


have no connection in logic or in reality.”() This suggests that the 
oxymoron reflects the psychological state of the creator or his personal 
experience in a specific context or “unclear feelings that can harmonize or 
disharmonize from time to time, or come closer to each other, and interact 


despite the disharmony between the words.”(") Thus, the oxymoron is 
largely based on irony, and irony is based on an explicit metaphorical 
contrast, but by examination and contemplation, it becomes clear that this 
metaphor has a stylistic value, and it probably has become a stylistic 
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characteristic in every good literature.”( _) 

It is possible to look at this contradictory metaphor (oxymoron) as a 
creative faculty that draws the disharmonious items closer despite their 
contrasts in reality, and coins them in a new artistic image that arouses 
pleasure, surprise, and beauty in the mind of the receiver. It also motivates 
the receiver’s intellect to think, and contemplate more. 


Furthermore, it can reflect the psychological state of the creator. 
Examples of this are the following quotations: 


a. “In the beginning, he felt some everlasting pleasure as he was 
listening to the sound of the silence sent from the darkness into 
the wrapping space in the room.” (Awd ‘ala Badi’, P. 5). 

b. The narrator adds: “And the house has turned into an infinite 
world where his crazy thoughts were clashing in a creative 
disorder.” (Awd ‘ala Badi’ , P. 6) 

c. Besides, the narrator’s words say: “All of them appeared to be in 
a state of organized disorder.” (Kursi al-Mudeer al-’Am, P. 22), 
and in (Lazat al-Alam, P. 31). 

d. “The utensils of the kitchen are still waiting on the table in the 
kitchen in an organized disorder.”(Raghba Jamiha, P. 103). 

e. “The crazy thoughts started pressing the edges of darkness so 
that they would probably liberate themselves, and fly into the 
outer space limited by infinity.” (Awd ‘ala Badi’, P. 5-6). 


13. Deviation and Expansion 
The stories in this collection occasionally show a specific daring by their 
choice of unusual or unpopular tools of expression, to say the least. One of 
these tools is the use of ‘standard deviation’, which indicates the writer’s 
deviation from the standard and familiar language, or moving from the real 
meaning to another metaphorical one, without using a conjunction or an 


occasion that is called ‘expansion’.( ) Such deviations increase the beauty 
of the literary text, and lend it a garment of excitement and glow, as they 
contain a certain amount of surprise and wonder. It is noticeable that “the 
function that stylistic studies have attributed to deviation is ‘surprise’, and 
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“wonder/surprise’, CC) let alone the expansion and innovation in language 
and its abilities, apart from the new unknown or unfamiliar, and uncommon 
styles that may result from such expansion. We sometimes term these as 
‘going beyond the possible, the usual, and the familiar’, which can lead the 
receiver to a different world, providing an opportunity to expand the 
receiver’s space of imagination, or to other imaginative spaces that make 


him fathom the depths of his soul, and reveal its hidden sides, or his 
environment. We find examples of these features: 


a. “luhath al-zalam al-damis,” in (Awd ‘ala Badi’, P. 5). 

b. “tagayya’a maknoonat nafsiyyatihi,” in (Awd ‘ala Badi’, P. 7). 

c. “qata’a sata’ir al-samtt al-mukhayyimah,” in (Hasala bila Wasl, 
P. 18). 

d. “tumttiru sahabat al-dukhan al-kathif afkaran wa ahlaman,” in 
(Wa Fagada Hulmahu, P. 23). 

e. “wa khayyama al-samtt wa jathama bi thiqalihi ‘ala tawilat al- 

iftar,”(Wa Faqadat Dhakirataha, P. 29). 
. “kana yabtasim ibtisamatan safra’a,”(Wa Faqadat Dhakirataha, 
P. 30). 

g. “yukhayyalu Ilayya annahu yanhamiro bihazihi al-ghazarah li 
yuthiba lazzati al-mutarakimahminzo ayyam,” (Lazzat al-Alam, 
P33); 

h. “walankinna al-afkar al-gharibah al-mutasari’ah _ baqiyat 
tahoomu fi sama’! al-ghorfa... ahassa anna al-Oud yataraqass 
bayna anamilihi wa yantashi li nashwatihi... wa ha ana a’ieeshu 
waheedan wa gad wadi’at ayyami,” (Wa Fagada Zillahu, P. 42- 
43). 


aaa) 


a. “hayyathu bisawtin na’imin ‘abba’athu bi’unuthatin qatilah... 
wa wadafa fi wassati al-saloon liyara jasadaha al-multahib ;al 
‘atimma wajhin,” ( Zaman al-’Uhr, P. 54). 

b. “Bada’at al-shamsu bi al-tawajjuhi ila marqadiha al-yawmi,” 
(Kawmat Qash, P. 57). 

c. “fima huwa yaghusso fir ihab al-nu’as,” (Kawmat Qash, P. 59). 


14. The Style of Omission 


The reader notices that in nearly every story in the collection, the writer 
uses the techniques of ‘silence’, ‘blank spaces’ or ‘vacuum’ in the literary 
narrative text. He leaves ‘spaces;, and ‘empty gaps’ which he fills in with 
dots. For example, he puts a series of dots that hint at an intended 
‘omission’, which can arouse the receiver’s intellect and consciousness, and 
motivate him to perform his role in filling in the spaces with suitable words 


or completing them according to what he likes, and understands through 
interpretation, explanation and indicative or objective assumptions. The 
receiver recreates the text, and reshapes it. Such spaces are considered 
features of a good text, as we see in the following quotation: “A good text 
does not exhaust itself because it leaves spaces as stylistic manipulations 


that invite the reader to fill in) These spaces are characterized by their 
ability to influence the reader by motivating him to think, and understand, 
analyze, create, and recreate the text. 

The spaces have a special significance. They are considered to be means 
of communication between the text, and the receiver, on the one hand, and 
on the other, they strengthen the relation between them: “The operation of 
filling in these spaces in the course of the reading process justifies, and 
creates the communication because the spaces, and the necessity to fill them 
in constitute the motivation, and necessity of intellectual creation. Spaces 


and gaps have a great effect on the meaning and its formation.”(~~)Another 
critic says: “The text is a complete pattern, and consequently, it is clear that 
there should be a space there for the person who has to perform the 
reconstruction process. This place is characterized by the spaces in the text, 
which consist of ‘white spaces’ that invite reader to fill them in. Certainly, 
the white spaces cannot be filled in by the pattern itself, and consequently, it 
requires another pattern to perform this task. When the reader fills the white 
Spaces in, the communication starts. The spaces work as a focus or pivot 
around which the whole group of relations between the reader, and the text 


revolve." This idea can be illustrated by the titles, and subtitles of the 
stories such as: Wa Faqada Hulmahu... (P. 23), Wa FagadatDhakirataha... 
(P. 27), Wa Faqada Sawtahu... (p.38), Wa Faqada Zillahu... (P. 42). 

A third critic claims: “The artistic and aesthetic works are those that are 
open indicatively, and are of incomplete structures that require the reader to 
complete them by filling in the gaps and white spaces according to his 
expectations. These ‘unlimited’ spaces require that someone remove them 
by filling in the white spaces in the text, and this is the role of the reader. 
The result of his work is the aesthetic achievement of the beauty of the 
text.” 

Thus, we see that we started dealing with the orthographic shape of the 
text, but we soon moved to dealing with the aesthetic aspect as an actual 
realization of the text. This is made possible, thanks to the complementary 


limitations that the reader does to the text and his updating of its 
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potentialities and filling in its white spaces.(__) 


15. Summary 


The collection of short stories, Haynama, can be considered an advanced 
step in the local literary scene, especially in the genre of the very short 
story, due to the vitality of the varied subjects that the story deals with and 
which are derived from the social, educational, psychological, and human 
fields. The stories are introduced in a narrative language that sometimes 
appears to be clear while appearing at other times to be ambiguous. 

However, the language is generally characterized by its literary daring, 
objectivity, and purposefulness. The stories are a look-like of their author 
from the point of view of language, and the subjects they deal with. In 
addition, the stories reveal a creative writer who is occupied with anxiety 
that precedes creativity, and whose consecutive consequences characterize 
the life of modern man. 

The study attempts to shed light on certain techniques that the writer uses 
in his stories such as: style, structure, and content, in addition to descriptive 
and expressive values. The techniques also includes denotations and 
connotations that the writer employs in his method of writing in an attempt 
to convey the message in its various aspects to the receiver in a perfect way. 
They also lend a noticeable presence, and a strong effect as well as 
enrichment and effectiveness on both the literary text and the receiver. 

This style aims to achieve maximal productive reading, and interaction 
between the receiver, and the text, which yields attraction and pleasure in 
their interactive meeting. The study also shows that the significance of art, 
all art, including the short story as a literary genre, lies in the added value 
that it leaves in its indications and active presence at both, the individual 
level, and the social level alike. 


Naji Zaher’s Story: A Tale of a Foal, 
Harmony of Word, Sound and Picture 


Ever since he was born, and his eyes saw light, and he eventually grew up, 
loss has almost always accompanied the writer, Naji Zaher. Nonetheless, the 
will to live, and the glimpse of hope never abandoned him, and he is still 
now overwhelmed with agony and hope together. His is a suffering heart, a 
contemplating mind, and an innovative imagination. One would presume 
that the agony carved deep within the writer is the real stimulus for him to 
persist in continuing his method of innovation, which he designed for 
himself. That agony is not a mere agony on the individual or self-agony 
level but has rather, in some perspectives, become a collective agony with 
all its various dimensions: human, social, educational, and moral agony. 
The writer has not risen merely from his own environmental circle but from 
the entire circle of his society. 


Our writer has been living in a reality(") with which he has interacted, 
and has been enthused, despite the fact that it has been imposed upon him 
forcibly. Nonetheless, the dream that has accompanied him all the way is 
still growing, together with him, and would not abandon him for a moment, 
and is still occupying his mind to the present day. Thus, we notice him 
turning to the past, living the present, and looking forward to the future to 
be inherited. 

Many readers have read the exciting stories and novels written by Naji 
Zaher for the last four decades. His amazing literature testifies to his 
abilities, particularly his short stories which have become most innovative, 
zestful, and attractive to their recipients, readers as well as innovators 
equally. Every time we read one of his stories or novels, we enjoy it, and it 
makes us more and more happy and satisfied in a tremendous and 
indescribable manner. The reasons are numerous but can be concluded in 


the fact that Naji Zaher’s stories and novels have great impact upon us, as 
they touch the various aspects of our lives; that is one of our motives to 
understand the nature of his special effect and its subjective as well as 
objective interactions, which qualify him to be a basic pillar in the 
construction of our local literary movement; and even an integral part of our 
communal memory. 


In this article, I follow the story. I will try to find the aspired( )meaning 
inside the text of his short story, A Tale of a Foal. relying on the fact the text 
is a basic, and major source being the control power of the sender, and the 
recipient just the same in the spirit of Derrida’s motto which says, “Nothing 


exists out of the text."(") Its motives include the attempt not to completely 
uncover hideous intents of the text while being cautious not to turn it into a 
tacky and trivial text free of causes of excitement, and impressiveness, and 
pushing the reader towards boredom and dullness, and at the same time 
keeping the door open before him enabling him to practice his right to make 
the text speak for itself and its content by filling in the innumerable gaps. 
That is real sharing on the part of the reader, and is rather more 
productive and active than consuming, hoping to add as much as possible of 
the desired value in the spaces of the text, such as: enrichment, discussion, 
orientation, effect, variety, and so on, which proves that the text does not 
just reflect meaning as much as it is a world of implications. Mahmoud 
Amin, a scholar in literary criticism as a two-sided weapon, says with 
regard to Najib Mahfouz’s literature, “How beautiful is the artistic 
innovation, and how beautiful its structure in concealing secrets. How 
lumpish is any analysis of this innovation; revealing its secrets, and 
conducting an autopsy on its beautiful and honorable body. But any autopsy 
and analysis, and revealing of the secrets of the artistic work is, 
undoubtedly, a means for developing the artistic and aesthetic experience, 
and doubling the zest of taste at a later stage. Nonetheless, I can feel how 
lumpish and heavy it is upon me while I particularly address the discussion 


on the architecture of Najib Mahfouz’s Trilogy."() This issue reveals the 
sympathy of the scholar, and his fear for the text being touched, or the 
probability of its being harmed, which may occur unintentionally from any 
reader. 

A Tale of a Foal is the title of the story being discussed in this study, and 
it is the same title of a group of stories, which is a narration, whose title, at 


first sight, implies the main event of the story around which the writer 
weaves the sequence of events. The reader is exposed, from the beginning, 
to the circumstances of the story, as well as to the rest of the events, which 
are frequently uncontrolled by logic. However, it circles around two main 
characters: the narrator, who is the writer himself, and the foal. 

The writer preludes in his own way, while addressing all readers, 
declaring straight forwardly that he is the one writing the story, and says, 
“As I am writing a story about this time, indeed, I am the composer of the 
story. As I am not transferring news, haven’t I told you that my soul was 
broken after my foal dropped me off her back? Had I transferred to you the 
news of my foal dropping me off her back, it would have been mere news, 
ask Forster, but attaching an interpretation to the news makes the news 
become an event. The event is made of cause and effect, and this is the way 
stories are made.” Zaher introduces us to a lesson in story writing, relying 


on Forster,’ and an expertise on stories as if he wishes to draw attention 
to the saying about art: “Not to say anything except what is essential,” in 
reference to the attribute of concentrating upon the event or the attitude, 
expressively and descriptively. Then he adds that the story, nevertheless, 
needs patience, and deliberation. “Have we not agreed that the story needs 
patience to wait until it is persuasive, when the heart, and the mind together 
accept it?” 

From a very particular point of view, A Tale of a Foal is not like all other 
stories by the writer as it constitutes a progressive and qualitative 
commencement, which comes in a new artistic gown, structure and 
meaning. Hence, it is not surprising that the writer chooses this title for this 
group of stories. This story is somewhat mysterious as we will notice later, 
but it has a special flavor full of a different type of enjoyment as it is the 
closest to a trap that has been set by the writer for the reader. The writer 
gives the reader the illusion that he is talking about a real foal, while, in 
fact, it is not. Thus, the reader finds himself facing a progressive narration 
swindle of a high level. It might not be right though to say: the story is a 
“malignant” literary art; an art with tricks emerging time after time as the 
tale unfolds. The story, A Tale of a Foal, as it seems, implies being rich and 
broad carrying the reader upon its wings, and flying into the horizon, yet, it 
is beautiful; it is a restrained literary text, but it is from the heart of the 
writer’s literary reality as the literary text is never formed from emptiness. 


Nonetheless, it combines an expressive work of art with a descriptive, 
and vocal artistic expression accompanying the story throughout. 


The title” )of the story is a text on its own, constituting the first step 
through which the receiver sets forth towards the rest of the text space 
entering the environment of the story. Suddenly, he finds himself standing 
face to face before the narrator, and his foal. To a certain extent, the title is a 
deceptive composition as it implies that the discussed foal is like any other 
foal, just a regular unidentified foal, but, in fact, it is not. The addressed 
foal, as it turns out to be, is not just the foal of the writer himself. The 
receiver may notice in the story that the technique of manipulation 
accompanies the story from the beginning to the end. This can only assure 
us of the ingenuity of the writer, and aesthesis of the story, which was 
rendered with some of the writer’s knowledgeable, cultural, and technique 
skills being the components of the author’s innovative special adroitness. 

By the language formation, the writer is viewed through his relationship 
with his foal while, firstly, releasing the reins of his feelings, and then his 
imagination, and last his brain. From the beginning, the writer makes the 
receiver believe that his foal had dropped him off her back, and his “soul” 
was broken; as he narrates the incident by himself in the beginning of the 
story, “My foal had dropped me off her back, and my ‘soul’ was broken”. 
At this expression or imagery, the reader would pause amazedly at the 
ingenuity of the image, and the choice of vocabulary. Nonetheless, despite 
the deed done by the foal to the reader, the image would seem carved inside 
the heart of the writer adhering to his consciousness and non-consciousness. 

The scene of falling off the foal’s back is repeated at the end of the story 
as it is an interim break, which impulsively means that the expectations of 
the reader have also been broken. The breaking of the narrator’s self may be 
followed by a breaking of the reader’s expectations as the breaking of self 
had not been expected either; and this is called deviation or reversing the 
real meaning. However, as it is said, we shall see who laughs at the end. 
And this is exactly what happened in the end; the writer did not just laugh; 
he rather won, and laughed, and was delighted as well. The falling off the 
foal’s back, and its repetition, again and again, has turned into a major 
engine in the story at the level of narrative action which opens in the past as 
the events escalate in the story. 

The narrator rises up again, not surrendering to his fall, until he finally 
reaches his goal, and achieves his ambition, which is taming the ‘wild foal’. 


It is true that he had not succeeded in his first attempt, and it is not 
necessarily true that he should have done so on the first attempt, but his 
insistence, and acceptance of the challenge has proved his ability to achieve 
success, and reach the aspired purpose, as success is the companion of 
every persistent person. By this alone, the writer may throw an objective 
function at the reader; since fluency may not lie in the narration of the story 
as it might lie in tuming it into a vivid and impressive picture. Another 
masterpiece is the scene in which the writer is viewed approaching the foal, 
loving her, and even falling in love with her, while she in return reduces the 
feeling. He tries to catch her, and unite with her until the feeling reaches the 
limit of identification, and total unity as distances converge, and the gaps 
are closed, and his desire becomes almost at hand, or so it seems to him, 
when suddenly, in a few moments, the foal flees away again as he says: 
“The body has become a completely whole one, I would even claim that the 
distance between my body and hers has contracted; [the body of your foal 
so that you will not think otherwise as it is clearly the body of your foal, 
there is no need for details here. It is you who said: interpretation kills the 
art] after the impact of the common dream and its return.” At a certain 
Stage, the narrator reveals to us what had occurred to him and to his foal, 
and says “Nights have passed, and each of us had a dream about the other; I 
dream of her... while looking far, letting her black hair fly in the air while I 
try to run and reach her, in vain, without succeeding.” In a related, but 
rather progressive context, we read what he says: “The dream came back to 
become one again. Mu’away’s hair had disappeared, no one was thinking 
anymore of any other’s body.” These thoughts and visions are not just 
confusions of dreams; they are rather true dreams, as dreams, in some 
views, are the reflection of realizing reality, which the unconscious 
interprets to make them a reflection or even exploration of the future. Here 
lies the proficiency of the writer, and his dexterity in revealing the emotions 
which may overwhelm the human heart. 

And again, the narrator is viewed dreaming of meeting “his foal” until he 
imagines their meeting to be realized and inevitable, as he says, “The dream 
has brought us close to each other, and thus, the meeting has become 
destined and inevitable.” Then the narrator and his foal are viewed 
vigorously rushing towards each other “And each of us has rushed like a 
foal desiring life, and nothing would deter him from that. She rushed, and I 
rushed.” And, indeed, the pledged meeting occurs, and the desired unity is 


realized, and he says, “I have ridden her back, I have ridden her, and I know 
that I have ridden her.” However, as his passion reaches its peak, believing 
that he was finally on his way to materialize his aspired goal, saying, “And 
she set out with crazy astonishing zest, and I was riding her back like an 
Arab who had been bereaved by the death of his mother, and then came 
back to ride his foal. My foal has set out; she has gone mad.” And, in her 
company, he could reach unknown lands, and as he was too delighted by the 
meeting, he began to whinny like a foal expressing his happiness, “I have 
reached dark places where all the colors of life are exposed, and as she was 
whinnying, I went mad, and began to share with her in her whinnying. We 
both were whinnying as if we were two voices coming out of the same 
throat united by a voice which was longing for its companion.” It is the 
relationship of a mistress and her lover in the exhausting journey of 
knowledge with all its requirements of efforts, and struggling for the goal of 
all goals, of a mystical expression of feeling, of penetrating all blocks to 
reach enlightenment. 

Even the nature around him, as he imagined it, shared his joy at the 


meeting as we read, “The roses of al-Halaj have smiled("”), varying in 
colors, the birds have lost their senses as they kept away from their trees 
flying in an eternal faraway space.” The writer, in a smart gesture, turns to 
some bright aspects of our tradition as he chooses the writings of al-Halaj to 
make colorful roses out of them, spread on the way for the pleasure and joy 
of every seeker. The picture has been revealed in the most fabulous manner 
in a limitless space; an overwhelming sense that is hardly describable. 
“Both our souls have flown, mine and hers, in limitless atmospheres, and 
seemed like heavens with rivers running underneath, and in it, I and she 
seemed to be eternal.” It showed that his eternity was similar to hers. And 
this is the way the story becomes eternal, this is the way literature and every 
art, and even the composer become eternal. 

Viewing the writer again, without taking a stand, he is seen to be more 
pictorial than expressive; as one picture is worth a thousand words, 
especially through those fine paintings full of pictures that necessitate 
contemplative pauses, and other existentials. An example of that is when he 
met with his foal in two situations of pull and release. And another case, at 
some stage, makes his closeness to reaching his goal quite evident, when all 
of a sudden his foal drops him off her back again, and the story restarts 
anew going back to the starting point, and so on and so forth. 


It turns out that the tale of our writer reminds the reader of the Sisyphus 
legend in the ancient Greek mythology when the gods sentenced him to roll 
a rock from the bottom of the mountain to its top, and this way, he was 
doomed to remain at the starting point forever. He became the symbol of 
eternal torture despite the fact that he is doing it with pleasure and 
happiness. 

It is obvious though that the writer has excelled in creating the character 
of the foal, which symbolizes something close to the writer’s mind and 
heart. The picture of the foal which he paints is certainly not detached from 
his world, and he added some unusual, or ever supernatural, features to the 
events as it is factious, when he personified the foal, and made her speak 
like a human. Regarding his relationship to his foal, it has been and would 
remain intimate; it is even a relationship between lovers; and despite all his 
attempts to ride a wild foal and tame her, she refuses, yet, he is never 
frustrated or feels despair, or becomes tired or bored, and he never 
surrenders. On the contrary, he is always determined to wait for more 
attempts for success, and indeed, he has made a great success. This is 
verified throughout the text as a true authority controlling the producer just 
as it controls his future by expressive and vocal references, and other 
pictorial ones that help the reader conduct his comparative explorations and 
orientations. 

This research would not just look at the meaning of the text; it is a text 
which conceals more than it reveals, and through which the sound effects 
converge. An example of that: you laugh, the raucous fall, she went on 
whinnying, I and she were both whinnying, the birds went crazy from this 
prank, and she set out with fanatical joy, etc. And with motion effects like: 
my foal has dropped me off her back, as she pulls, I would loosen, and run 
until each of us began to move towards each other, and she rushed in a path 
she had created, she rushed, and dashed, dropped me off, etc. And with 
visual effects like: a foal, a cigarette butt, the cigar of Clinton and Monica, 
black hair flying to its utmost extent, the back of her head, the head, both 
our bodies, she set out with surprising joy, insanity of birds, dark areas, etc. 

It seems necessary to enlighten the reader in the present context: the 
beauty of receiving, and initially the act of generating meaning or 
producing references to all its complexity and necessity for special 
cognitive effects, are rather uneven horizontal and vertical approaches in 
their range. It is, in that sense, similar to the action of a stone striking water 


as it drops into it. The references, and textual signs, like: the language, the 
code, the spaces and their interactions, in addition to the components of the 
receiver, like: the psychological and educational components, and the 


prevailing cultural types(), which enable the receiver to predict or 
imagine, but not comprehensibly, the concealed meaning in the text. 

On the other hand, it is not vital for the picture to be tasteful, and sensual 
enough for the reader to visualize it with the naked eye as it may sometimes 
come as an existentialist, emotive or sensed interactive picture or any other 
imaginative image that may be formed in the mind of the receiver. 
Nonetheless, it is well known that the picture is truer than any other 
expression. 

The writer astonishes us as he moves us to a real world which is artistic 
and fictitious, full of narrative contexts made in a fine way, with all the 
spaces that he intentionally leaves for the reader to fill them in while he is 
reproducing the text. The reader may notice this text, and march through its 
horizons that, in addition to being a pictorial and referential text more than 
an expressive one, the writer talks to the reader in an attractive style which 
makes him feel as if he were in front of him narrating the sequence of 
events in the story in his own words, sharing the foal once in a while in 
creating the event. However, he is the one holding the strings of that web, 
and he is the one who moves the story events; he is the hero and narrator of 
the story seeking to approach the reader, and supposedly make him listen 
directly to the narrative so that the story can be acceptable with increasing 
interest, and thus, become persuasive by its sincerity and realism. 

Furthermore, he tries to involve all the readers with all the story events, 
and put them in the picture or live the same experience that can happen to 
them when he says: “You are laughing because it is not you whose soul has 
been broken. Then you just wait and live to see, live so that you can see, 
live so that what happened to me can happen to you... or you will forgive 
me when this happens to you; when your foal drops you off her back to 
break your soul, remember that very well... do not forget it. Indeed, what 
happened to our writer may happen to each one of us who goes through this 
experience, and what happened to him with his foal has happened, and will 
happen to someone else among us again and again. We have always treated 
her kindly and softly with patience until his foal is led to us or responds. 
The writer also manipulates the imagination inside the narration, 
trespassing over the illusive line which separates the truth from imagination 


to attract the reader, and make him more and more curious. A man would 
not exclude the interference of the writer in the events; quite the opposite, 
as there is a psychological and spiritual impact besides his proximity to the 
scene of events, and picturing them, not just expressing them as if he is 
closely transferring or recording the processes. 

It is worthwhile noting that the story is rich with some modernist 
phenomena, like: 


e Allusions: The text has shown a _ multi-faceted language of 
insinuations, references, and implications such as: this is not the time 
for laughter. Don’t you know that this is the time for hallucination? 
Had you pulled Mu’awya’s hair, I would have loosened it; a tracker 
would look for any lead like the cigar of Clinton and Monica, the 
reminiscence of a red knight playing heavily with exposed cards. 
Interpretation kills the art, “What kind of life is this when a man thinks 
only of one organ in his body?” Why don’t we move to the head? The 
dream has brought us closer, I and she set out whinnying. 

e Uniting Two Characters: Modern and Traditional: Grouping a 
modern character (Forster) with another traditional one (al-Halaj) is a 
confirmation of our relationship to them through the trails they have 
left behind. 

e Expansion Breadth: The narrator weaves his words in a figurative 
space, and his presence is evident in the personification, like: My soul 
was broken, the dream has manipulated us till it seduced us, life began 
to smile, it has gone mad, the birds have turned insane, I and she have 
set out whinnying, my foal began to show Mu’awya’s hair, our 
thoughts transferred us, and the roses of al-Halaj smiled. 

¢ Contradictory and Adjacent Binaries: Clarity and mysticism, 
imagery and expression, real and fictitious, artistic deception versus 
contextual honesty, space and rapprochement, continuity and 
disconnection, pulling and loosening, I and she. 

¢ The Style of Narration: The writer uses the deceptive narration 
method deluding the reader with the reality of what he sees, and hears, 
and that the discussion is about a real foal while, in fact, it is just a 
fictitious production, and no more. 

¢ Breaking Patterns: The traditional patterns, and the pattern formation 
in the story have become a residue of the past time. 


¢ Breaking the Reader’s Expectations: The end of the story was 
surprising for the reader but the fall off the foal’s back ensured success 
throughout. 

e Symbolism and Legends: The foal symbolizes something, turning 
reality into a legend relying on the ancient Greek legend of Sisyphus. 

e Man at the Center: The writer has succeeded in concentrating on man 
(I am at the center, not decentralized) where the focus is on man’s 
worries or whatever disturbs his sleep, and exposing himself in a 
thrilling and exciting style. 


Whatever it is, the end of the story is the finest. The writer has, 
eventually, accomplished what he wished: taming the foal after she turned 
wild again and again. The success of the story, the writer’s success, would 
not have been accomplished, had the fall off the foal’s back not occurred. 
The foal, dropping the narrator off her back, again and again, is an integral 
part of the story’s success, and a precondition which is not to be passed over 
in order to achieve the aspired success. In other words, for the story to 
succeed, the narrator had to fall off the foal’s back. This is the scene, and 
this is what has actually occurred, as the writer says, “After that, come, and 
judge me, come, and you will find me waiting. I shall not be alone as this 
story will be with me.” 


Nabil Oudeh’s Collection of 
Short Stories: The Devil Inside Me 


Nabil Odeh’s collection of short stories carries the title: The Devil Inside Me 
(2002). The title reminds the reader of the Arab belief that poetic creation is 
inspired by a devil called Abgar, who lives in a valley called after his name, 
Wadi Abgar. i.e. The Valley of Abgar. Abgar is equivalent to the Muse in 
Greek, and European poetic culture. 

Arabs believed that each poet has his own “The devil of Poetry” that 
inspires him with poetic creativity. Some poets even proudly said: my Devil 
is amale, yours is female. 

Nabil Odeh has contributed much, and made remarkable efforts in our 
local literary movement. He has published numerous short stories, novels, 
plays, articles, literary criticism and surveys, and cultural and political 
studies. The collection, The Devil inside Me deals with the people’s social, 
psychological, cultural, and political life. 

The collection is not only an artistic literary work, but a realistic, and 
human description of people’s problems. This is what characterizes most of 
the Palestinian literature in Israel, known as “Local Literature”. Some of the 
stories are clearly influenced by international literature. For example, the 
story, “al-Darajat” (the Steps), resembles Sisyphus legend. The collection 
mostly concentrates on reality rather than imagination. 

The author shows vast knowledge of culture, and experience in social 
problems and concerns, especially in old traditions and habits that form 
obstacles facing development. The writer is very well aware of what 
happens around him, and this can be easily seen and touched in his 
collection of short stories. 

The writer presents his stories in an attractive style in order to convey his 
message to the largest number of people. The reader will easily notice the 


direct narrative style with first-person or third-person speech. The stories 
present the events in detail frankly and openly. He criticizes constructively, 
and puts his finger on the wound by diving into the depth of the characters, 
undressing them in front of the reader. 

The collection contains a huge store of literary terms and expressions 
that appear through exciting impressive events and subjects. The stories 
make you feel their simplicity; they are close to you, and you are close to 
them. Maybe because they are embroidered with public sayings, and spoken 
language, they touch people’s lives and concerns. Literature is not only a 
mirror of society, but also a mirror of the spirit of every individual. This 
reminds us of an imaginary dialogue in one of Taha Hussein’s books 
between a writer, and one of his readers in the following dialogue: 


The writer: Which book do you love most? 

The reader: The one that presents my own image. 

The writer: If it presents an ugly image? 

The reader: I know then it is an image of somebody else, (Jannat-Ashawk, 
P. 118. “A Paradise of Thorns”) 


The title of a literary or art work is considered to be the ‘touch point’ that 
gives the reader the first clue to interpret the text; it comes before the 
exploring journey through the narration. The title may seduce the reader, 
and attract him to the text, or on the contrary; it may discourage the reader 
from the text. 

The title’s function is no longer limited as it was not long ago: to 
summarize the story or to confine the reader’s effort in a single explanation. 
So it is not strange that the reader may discover that the title hides more 
than it displays. It carries inspiring symbolic systems. It is a text in a 
miniature form. Umberto Eco claims that little should confuse rather than 
confine thoughts. In other words, a little is multi-meanings. Also, the title 
does not necessarily resemble the plot. It may inspire more than one 
imaginary way of thinking and direction. This is one of the ultra-modern 
appearances that always increase in all directions. So it is important and 
necessary for the reader to be armed with cultural, literary, and systematic 
qualifications. According to the writer, the title does not mean the known 
devil that hates people, and makes all efforts to destroy them, as some 


believe. He meant his own devil, the writer, or any other creator of art. This 
was emphasized in the title of the story. 

The plot of the story strengthens this belief, especially regarding the 
romantic affair between the narrator’s colleague, and Lulu, outside the legal 
marital life frame, and the meaningless adventures they had before and after 
marriage. It is the devil of stupidity and adultery; revenge and instincts. The 
writer hints at that when he asks, “Is what I am doing a stupid thing? Is it 
adultery to my wife and children? Is it revenge on her parents? Is it human 
instincts that cannot be directed by sense and mind? Where do our instincts 
lead us? I don’t know.” (P. 77) Is it the same furious eternal struggle 
between mind and instinct? 

Elia Abu Madi, the well-known Lebanese poet, said: “Sometimes, I see 
myself as a devil, and other times, as an angel.” It seems that man himself 
consists of angel and devil at the same time. 

The role of the title of the story is most essential, so the writer should 
keep its existence in the whole atmosphere of the story instead of being 
seduced by narrating the events of the story, which puts the title in the shade 
for a while. The narrator is quite independent of the events, and knows 
everything, but is busy. at the same time, developing the plot that 
accomplishes all the stages to reach the climax, which makes the story very 
impressive with its organic coherence, events, and associations on the 
private and the public level. 

The story describes several sides of the character’s life: socially, 
emotionally, and psychologically. However, it leaves the door open for the 
reader to participate, and interact, in order to solve the problematic situation 
which arouses a lot of questions and feelings, which are sometimes serious, 
but confusing at other times. 

Sometimes, the writer hides behind his text, using it as a mask exactly 
like those writers who use pseudonyms instead of their real names, but this 
mask cannot hide the writer from the reader’s eye. The narrative details 
prolonged the story more than needed, just to let the writer ask: “What 
should I do with my devil?” The writer tried to mislead, and seduce the 
reader by making him follow the plot events instead of looking deep into 
the devil in the narrator’s soul. The writer’s main attention is given to the 
story events, and briefly talks about his devil. Apart from the title, only a 
few lines refer to his devil, and the reader may think that the writer 
mentions the devil only accidentally, or that he probably means any devil. If 


it is so, then the writer puts himself far away from the central focus of the 
story, and dives into marginal matters. In this case, the story becomes a very 
unusual one; the thing that leads the reader to miss the real object meant by 
the writer. 

I do not doubt that the narrator is the writer himself or any other art 
creator, in spite of all the detailed narration which took a lot of time and 
space in the story, far away from the title’s content. “The devil in my soul”, 
is not the devil in his colleague’s soul, or the soul of Lulu, his mistress, or in 
everybody’s soul. The writer hints about that devil when he puts his words 
in the narrator’s tongue: “I took a glimpse at him... curiosity haunted me... 
led by my crazy hobby to look at faces and their expressions feeding my 
memory with all kinds of strange details.” (P. 64). In another place on the 
same page, he says: “I don’t know what made me so greatly excited, maybe 
it is part of the creative process of looking for new faces, for new stories 
that discover a new world, or a bad habit which began to take its place in 
my soul.” In another place, he says: “I asked myself: is it allowed to 
interfere, and give help if I wasn’t asked to help? I calmed myself, and 
scattered the words of the question. If some people are not curious, 
literature and writers wouldn’t exist.” Then came the expression that ends 
the story: “I assured him by a head movement... but what should I do with 
the devil in my soul?” (P. 789). “This devil in the writer’s soul is ripe now, 
and time has come to set him free; it is difficult to imprison him anymore... 
he is the idea created slowly in the artist’s mind until it comes out to the 
light.” The story alludes to the novel “The Devil in the Body” by Rimon 
Radiguet written in 1919. 

The reader notices that the story lacks the factor of imagination; the 
events resemble reality very often. It was preferable to describe events or 
draw characters instead of a long narration. The story exposes the character, 
more than needed, to the reader. Besides, the story explains more than it 
draws. In all, the story makes you feel appreciation while reading because 
the narration goes along suitably with the movement of the events, ideas, 
instincts, and struggle that were embodied in the characters. By this style, 
the reader is attracted to the story in spite of the detailed narration which 
makes us nearly forget the devil in the narrator’s soul. 


Chapter Four: Novel 


e Ishaq Mousa al-Husseini’s Memoirs of a Hen: A Different 
Reading 

e Tayyib Saleh’s Novel Wedding of Zein: A Wedding of 
Compromise 

¢ Muhammad Naffa’’s Fatima: as a Novel Of Land and Memory 
Par Excellence 


Ishaq Mousa Al-Husseini’s Memoirs of a 
Hen: A Different Reading 


Abstract 


This study deals with the novel, Memoirs of a Hen by Ishaq Mousa al- 
Husseini. Mainly, it introduces a new reading that differs from G. Qanazi’s 
study “A New Reading of Dr. Ishaq Mousa al-Husseini’s book Memoirs of 
a Hen”. While Qanazi’s study maintains that the events of Memoirs of a 
Hen represent supreme values in the human society that carry a 
philosophical notion that concern the whole society, and aims at reforming 
the human society as a whole, my study argues that the events of the story 
represent the real conflict in Palestine before the Catastrophe/Nakba of 
1948. Qanazi’s study focuses on the novel from the moral point of view, but 
it apparently ignores its literary aspects. It is legitimate to wonder: Is it 
possible to deal with a text that claims to be a literary one from the moral 
point of view only? 

Any reading of any literary text remains imperfect if it does not deal with 
it as a literary one besides other aspects, such as, reading the text within its 
context rather than reading it as a separate text that has no connection to 
any other context. The reader can define the text-identity, its indicative 
function, and its aesthetic language only within its context. 

The reader of Qanazi’s study notices that it is overwhelmed with 
projection, resulting from induction rather than deduction. While it gives 
absolute power to the reading skill, it almost ignores the authority of the 
text and reality. This is an unacceptable approach to reading a literary text. 
Like the text itself, the literary critic imposes his own authority, and 
presence through his writing, and through reality. Despite that, the author of 
this study, like any other author, no matter how deep he goes into his 


imaginative world, does not fail to be inspired unconsciously by his real 
life, since it is rooted in his consciousness and unconsciousness. Both, the 
author and reality, are embodied in each other. 

The reader of Qanazi’s study notices also that the more it soars into 
imagination, the more it clashes with reality. This is exactly what happens. 
The study does not seem to go beyond the surface, and deeply into the text. 
However, the text does not always indicate what it says on the surface only. 
Sometimes, it means more through things that it does not say. As Jonathan 
Koller says: “The text is a linguistic formation that indicates what it does 
not say, and hides more than it reveals.” 

The writer often writes something when he means something else, and a 
remark can be more expressive than a whole sentence. The reader wonders 
how the Hen was able to notice the need in the human society for 
reformation, but it did not see that need in Palestinian society, especially 
when it needed it most at the time due to the oppression, and injustice that it 
was exposed to, on the eve of the Nakba. The Hen cannot be separated from 
this reality, unless she is a stranger to that society. However, the Hen lives 
among the Palestinians, thinks like them, talks like them, and shares with 
them their concerns and troubles. She is fully Palestinian in entity and 
identity. For all these reasons, I disagree with Qanazi’s study, and his 
approach to the reading of Memoirs of a Hen. 

This study deals mainly with Dr. George Qanazi’s critical article titled, 
“Qira’a Jadida li Kitab Ishaq Mousa al-Husseini Muthakarat Dajaja” (A 
New Reading of the novel Memoirs of a Hen by Ishaq Mousa al- 


Husseini.”() However, it also refers to other articles that deal with this 
novel. 

Throughout the first half of the twentieth century, this novel was 
regarded as one of the most controversial novels written in Palestine. Some 
critics who dealt with it were of the opinion that its events symbolize the 
reality of the struggle in Palestine. Taha Hussein was one of the critics to 
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express this view,(_)while others saw the novel as a symbolic one with a 


human dimension due to its expression of high principles and values.) 

In a context slightly prejudiced, Shimon Balas stated in generalized 
terms: “The story is interesting, includes exciting adventures and situations, 
and the language is rich. Symbolism in the novel is spontaneous, and does 
not corrupt the text, thus, 


giving the normal event mythical dimensions.”(~) 

Despite his expression of admiration for the novel, Balas refrains from 
attempting to decipher the existing symbolism, and he seems satisfied with 
merely referring to the symbolism in a provocative context. He says: 
“Whether the story symbolizes Palestinian reality or not, the thoughts and 
morals of a hen are not in harmony with human behavior. Thus, the idea 
remains unusual, as does the novel itself in comparison with collective 


Palestinian literary products.”( The first part of this judgment is not 
without naivety, which is evident in Balas’s view that the unusualness of 
this idea is the result of incongruence between a hen’s thoughts and morals, 
on one hand, and human behavior, on the other. Even if an idea is not in line 
with human behavior, and does not find acceptance among human beings, 
does this deem it to be unusual? With regard to the second part of Balas’s 
judgment, at best we can say that his judgment is inaccurate, and that the 


reality of Palestinian literary life during that period refutes this.) 

In his elaborate article entitled, “A New Reading into Memoirs of a Hen 
by Ishaq Mousa al-Husseini”, George Qanazi states that as a result of some 
critics’ insistence on regarding the novel as one that deals with the issue of 
the struggles in Palestine, al-Husseini finds himself obliged to “declare” 
with complete candor that the local political issue has never occurred to him 
during his writing of the novel, and that had this issue been present in his 


mind, the context would have necessarily been different.) 

Qanazi cautions thus: “The author’s interpretation of his literary product 
should not necessarily be considered as the final say in our analysis and 
understanding of any literary work, since many critics arrive at views and 
interpretations which may have not occurred to him. Therefore, our analysis 
of the writer does not depend basically on the author’s own opinion but 


rather on the views expressed, and phrased in the body of the text."("'). It 
would have been more appropriate for Qanazi not to rely on the author’s 
opinion because no author is capable of criticizing his own work since: “An 
author does not read his own work with the intention of reading it as an 
artistic creation, because in his reading of his own work, he discovers 
nothing new. In addition, through reading, the reader’s objectivity is 
practiced, and this objectivity is impossible for the author to obtain since he 
himself is involved. Therefore, an author is incapable of reading what he 


writes.”(”) Furthermore, also the judgment of the literary critic is never 
the final judgment of the literary work. 

The reader wonders each time he notices that al-Husseini alludes on 
more than one occasion to the context of the novel. His hints shed light on 
most aspects of life. One of his hints is that “Memoirs of a Hen was the fruit 
of contemplation in our society during the Palestine Mandate, and the 


conflict between the moral and social values,”(~») On another occasion, he 
was asked:“What is the wound that is not healed inside, Dr. Ishaq al- 
Husseini?” He replied, “The Palestinian Case, and my conflict with the 
Mandate. It was so violent and continuous, and as a result, I wrote under 
pseudonyms at that time. My greatest challenge was writing the book, 


Memoirs of a Hen, and I was, then, a governmental official.”() 

In Qanazi’s view, a casual reading of the novel may be the reason for the 
impression formed by the reader that Memoirs of a Hen, the Arab-Jewish 
struggle, is the focus of the novel, especially that “some events of the 
Memoirs that display the conflict between the wise Hen and its comrades 
headed by the “Chief”, and the “Unexpected Family” who come to share 
the chickens’ nest, result in overcrowding, and one of the parties is 
compelled to leave for the benefit of the other side. These events may 
encourage some readers to consider the Hen, and the Chief as 
representatives of the Palestinian side, while the Unexpected Family as 
representatives of the Jewish side in the conflict. As the events come to a 
close, the wise Hen addresses its children headed by the Chief. She says: 
“In this case, your only choice is to spread throughout the world, and preach 
the moral of submission solely to right.” Some readers may interpret these 
Statements as the Palestinians’ giving up their right to their home and 
homeland in the face of a power that 


they can neither deter nor withstand.(") 

Qanazi explains his reasons for rejecting this concept: “Interpreting 
Memoirs of a Hen in this way is an extremely dangerous matter since it 
draws us away from understanding the author’s underlying idea through 
concentrating only on particulars, resulting not only in seriously offending 
the supreme philosophical idea the author attempts to convey in a purely 
artistic form. Such an explanation also distorts it severely. It goes without 
saying that such an interpretation abuses the author himself through 
attributing to him not only ideas he doesn’t believe in, but also attitudes 


which disagree with those conveyed by him in his lectures, his writings, and 
his ideas which reflect his balance, rationality, and search for the welfare of 


both, individuals, and the community.”("”) 

In view of this, the writer argues that these Memoirs bear a philosophical 
human idea aiming to reform mankind as a whole, and not specifically the 
Palestinian community only, especially he says that, “these simple memoirs, 
both outwardly and inwardly, are in reality a human philosophical idea 
aiming to reform mankind in general, and the Arab community in particular. 
This can be achieved through taking an interest in both cultivating the 
individual, and reforming those nearby in order to enable this reform and 
goodness to gradually reach the wider community — both, near and 
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far.’"(. )To support his views, the writer puts forth many examples 


illustrating the significance of the Hen in the ancient Arab heritage) 

Furthermore, Qanazi sees in this novel other aspects, which are of 
interest to mankind as a whole such as the natural disposition of creatures as 
the Hen portrays it. Heargues: “The Hen can draw the general outlines of 
the human composition as it sees it.” To support his view, he quotes the 
Hen, who says: “Some creatures have jealousy and envy built in them; 
some have violent lust for a particular pleasure for which they are ready to 
sacrifice all that they possess; some have been given wisdom, rightness, and 
moderation, which they commit to all their lives; some have been awarded 
love, loyalty, and sacrifice.”(P. 38) 

Thus, humans are not equal, and they do not treat each other on a basis 
of mutual respect; the strong look down upon the weak, and the tricky ones 
use every ploy to achieve their aims, although, their actions may include 
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harm, treason or tyranny.”( )In view of this given situation, it becomes 
“natural in this case for correct principles and high values mostly not being 
applied practically. Life in the Hen’s view, depends on power, and 


consequently, this leads the strong to always strive to dominate the weak. 
250 


( ) 


Qanazi also points to some social aspects, some of which undoubtedly 
apply to Eastern societies while others apply to western societies. For 
example: “The unjust distribution of wealth, polygamy, women’s status in 
society, the transition from the spontaneous, symbolized by rural life, to the 


inhibited, symbolized by urban life.*(°')Furthermore, there are: “The lofty 


principles the Hen believed in, and strove to spread among people such as 
love, rejection of materialism, preference of work, rejection of the principle 
of power in dealing with people, and the work for the general public 


welfare.”(") 

Qanazi praises the novel describing it as a ‘quiet revolution’, not only for 
the benefit of this author’s community and nation, but for the benefit of 
mankind as a whole. He states: “It is possible to consider these Memoirs to 
be a quiet revolution against the cultural and educational methods, and a 
bold attempt to change all the conditions. If we apply the principle of 
radiation, we decide that al-Husseini’s attempt in Memoirs of a Hen is an 


attempt to reform mankind in general.”() Qanazi is successful in this 
course of thought because al-Husseini’s attitude is not controversial or 
surprising, especially as he is known to be a tolerant person who has no 
prejudices of any form, and he considers the freedom of thought as sacred, 
and demands a respectable life for all individuals and nations. This is in 
harmony with the author’s spirit and his works as well. 

However, Qanazi’s argument that the novel is a “quiet revolution” is not 
quite accurate. I don’t agree with this description for the simple reason that 
the reform of mankind that al-Husseini calls for, is not new. Is there any 
religion that has not called for such a reform? Besides, most ancient 
philosophers and intellectuals, both Moslems and non-Moslems, also called 
for such a reform. However, what the writer, Qanazi, sees in the novel 
differs greatly from the reform advocated by the philosophers. Qanazi 
states: “The underlying idea that the author calls for, namely, reforming the 
local individual with the aim to reform the world at large, is not new, and is 
not specific to our generation. Ancient philosophers and thinkers as well as 
those who came after them realized that the world was in need of reform, 
and subsequently, there have been many who have put forth complete 
theories, or introduced general opinions aiming to achieve that supreme 


ideal, which is difficult to achieve.”(-) 

Qanazi may have burdened the text with more than it can hold. Besides, 
he also concentrates on only one of its aspects without dealing with other 
aspects, which are of equal importance. In reading any text, deduction 
rather than projection is the desired activity. In fact, he gives the text 
absolute authority but without giving any attention to the authority of the 
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text or of reality.( )It seems possible that Qanazi was influenced, in one 


way or another, by Taha Hussein’s view. However, Qanazi generalized in 
stating that the novel carries a humanistic philosophical idea aimed at 
reforming mankind, whereas Taha Hussein was more specific. Taha 
Hussein was the first person to make Memoirs of a Hen renowned through 
his introduction to the novel. In this introduction, he alluded to the Hen’s 
anxiety, while simultaneously affirming the Palestinian identity of this Hen. 

The following statement by Hussein reveals the truth about the 
symbolism in this novel: “This Hen is Palestinian, and has, most probably, 
written her memoirs in a Hen’s language. Al Husseini has read this 
Palestinian Hen’s memoirs, and has subsequently, both, understood, and 
translated them well. We have read his translation, and shared in the 
Palestinian Hen’s feelings of sadness and joy, pleasure and pain. What we 
observed was amazing. We observed that the Palestinian Hen finds in the 
love of good, the hatred of evil, in the aspiration to achieve high ideals, in 
social, and also international justice, and in the dignity of the Hen’s 
Arabism, and her right to have a new glory congruous to her past glory, in 


fact, what every Arab, and every Oriental finds in them.”(°’) 

We would not be far from the truth if we say that Qanazi adopted a 
purely religious view form, Jesus’s vision of tolerance in his words, “Turn 
the other cheek.” However, the question remains: to what extent is this 
vision accepted in the reading of such a controversial novel governed by 
specific subjective circumstances? How can we speak of universal 
humanistic cosmopolitan vision in the age of power? Is it possible to view a 
text claiming to be literary from the strictly moral aspect? Any reading of 
any literary text will remain inadequate if it does not deal with its literary 
reality. 

The call for doing good in view of such circumstances, where equality is 
absent, and equivalence is non-existent, and becomes a call, not only 
unconvincing but also void of any meaning. It becomes closer to being a 
slogan, and theorization, but does not rise to the levels of intellect and 


application, and subsequently, “this vision is not practicable in our time”. 
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( )No one denies that the novel includes supreme human dimensions that 


sometimes approach perfection, and fertile imagination. However, the 
author occasionally clashes with reality. 

The writer’s view is philanthropic, and greatly exaggerated, and as a 
result he is quickly caught in the contradiction between the idealistic, and 


the realistic. Is it realistic for a Hen to leave its home with its chicks? How 
can one accept the theorization of the logic of power rather than the logic of 
rightfulness, when “sovereignty for these giants is not based on supreme 


ideals, nor on just principles, but on one basis, that of power”? >) 

In addition, are philanthropy and ethics the vision of the novel? Is the 
reader or critic entitled to read or study a text in isolation of its economic, 
social, and political contexts as Qanazi has done? In the first place, 
literature occurs only in a social context. The reading of any text cannot be 
correct without first examining these conditions. Therefore, “knowledge of 


the context is a condition for the reception of a text correctly”. ) 

Qanazi does not deal with these contexts at all, which were not only 
portrayed clearly by al- Husseini, but also definitely experienced by him, 
when Palestine was then in turmoil. The novel was written in 1943, when 
Palestine was filled with public rage, and the Palestinians were struggling to 
hold onto their land. Palestine was boiling on the eve of al-Nakba. Despite 
this, Qanazi chose only to study the surface of the text. He stripped the text 
of its contexts, which produced it. “When the contexts of any text are 


ignored, the text becomes decapitated.”(-’) This is exactly what has 
happened. 

It is worthwhile mentioning here the large time difference between the 
date the novel was published, in 1943, and the date Qanazi’s article was 
published, in 1981. It is almost four decades, and this in itself is sufficient 
to clarify the difference in the interpretations of this literary work. {N.B.: 
See also Qanazi’s article from 1991.} 

Literary works, if read correctly, can soon be verified to be closely 
related to reality,since reality is the source they flow from. For: “The 
literature of any age should be related to themes derived from the issues and 
problems of that age. The themes are the concerns which preoccupy the 
people of the particular age, and consequently, the author cannot evade 


them.”( Literature is not born in a vacuum, though sometimes it does not 
depict a specific reality, but it necessarily results from that reality, and 
consequently, neither the author nor the text can be separated from their 
reality. To sum up, the text cannot be understood if it is in isolation. It must 
be related to its context, which is considered its main source. 

However far the author goes in his starting point with regard to his 
horizons and thoughts, his first starting point remains the community to 


which he belongs, especially if the community is suffering, as was the case 
in the Palestinian society at the time the novel was written. Thus, the 
author’s ideas and thoughts are naturally related to “the group within which 
he lives”, and rises naturally from “the environment in which he is brought 
up”. As a result, “the author identifies with his group and society, and 


follows their rules.”(°”) In fact: “If we explore the work of any author in 
depth, we find that he does not go out of the borders of his society, and the 
characteristics of his community including living, and behavioral aspects 


that dominate its individuals.”(”) 

The reader finds an echo to all of this in the Hen itself, for she is not only 
rooted in reality but is also an integral part of her people. She thinks and 
feels as they do. In his introduction to the novel, Taha Hussein states, “This 
Hen most definitely feels and thinks, and expresses the feelings, thoughts, 


and expressions of the people.” ”)Who are these people, if not the ones 
who are around her? The Hen is the voice of her people and society. This is 
al-Husseini’s Hen. The text harbors many meanings, and expresses itself 
from behind many masks. The true critic is one who accords meanings to 
expressions as required by the contextual idea but, of course, without 
exaggeration or negligence. 

Qanazi overlooked reality in weaving his portrayal mentioned earlier. In 
fact, he should have searched for things deeper than superficial aspects 
since, “critical reading exhausts the text, initially, in order to disobey the 
ordinary indication across its boundaries to generate a new meaning or 
reveal another face of the meaning within the text”. In other words, critical 
reading goes beyond the wording of the text to what remained unuttered. 
Communication is not restricted to the utterance alone but also includes 
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what is implied, excluded, or deliberately forgotten. ) According to 
Umberto Eco, indication of the text or its truth, “is limited to the thing that 
is not saidor said in an ambiguous way, and should be understood beyond or 


beneath the text?) 

It is also clear that Qanazi is not thorough in his dialogue with the text, 
and does not go deep into it. Furthermore, he spares himself the trouble of 
searching for symbolism in the novel, even in the manner of studying the 
symbolism of Kalila Wa Dumna. There is more than one character that 
bears symbolic functions in the novel, such as the Hen, the Chicks, the 


Stranger, the Unexpected Family, the Chief, and the Giants. In addition, 
there is more than one sign or scene that betrays symbolism. For example, 
the statement, “It was required that the creature look to the sky [religious 
law], and earth [civil law] for a system of living, whereby each creature 
settles in its given place, and every creature follows its prescribed path, 
knows its limits without resorting to aggression or injustice. But alas, how 
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curious creatures are.”( __) 

Another example is the author’s statement: “The roost is not big enough 
for all of us, and it is difficult for me to give up the home I grew up in to 
this Unexpected Family. We have two choices: either we relinquish our 
shelter or stand fast, and drive out these strange ones from it. One of the 
Children said; it is unreasonable that we leave the home we have grown up 
in. Duty requires that the family return from whence they came. The 
children cried out. That is right! None of us sees it easy to give up his 
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birthplace.”( _)al-Husseini’s declaration: “This local political issue did not 
occur to me when I wrote those memoirs, and if it had occurred, the context 


of the dialogue would necessarily have differed.”("° )It shows his retreat 
and emendation, which apparently has taken place under the effect of 
literary criticism. In any case, this statement should not divert the prudent 
critic from his path, or even influence him. Besides, it is unnecessary, and 
not recommended that an author should defend his work. If this was the 
situation, indeed, then one should suppose that the author had unknowingly 
stumbled and fallen when he wrote with such superficiality that bordered 
naivety sometimes. He failed to assess the issues and its dimensions in the 
right way, or to assess the catastrophe of al-Nakba that had afflicted 
Palestine and the Palestinian people until they appeared in their real size 
later. One may assume that only then did the author realize what he had 
fallen in. However, this is no excuse for the creative writer, who bears 
responsibility. Having sensitive awareness, the author should have rung the 
bells warning of danger, and write about what could occur, and not only of 
what is occurring. His insight should be auspicious, and rise to the level of 
prophecy. 

In this context, I would like to point out that the general attitude about 
the events on the eve of al-Nakaba was purely romantic. Its true dimensions 
were not fully realized until after the event had occurred. With regard to 
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describing the Hen as a traitor to Palestine.( ) This statement is unfair, and 


shows aversion to the truth. Towards the end of his essay, Qanazi touches 
very briefly on the artistic side of the novel. In his view, “The novel, 
Memoirs of a Hen, is tightly constructed, despite its apparent simplicity. Its 
construction is a complete theory, and accordingly, cannot be dismantled 
into parts, whereby some parts are considered valuable while others are 


neglected."("") 

Qanazi continues that, “Memoirs of a Hen is a special work of literature, 
distinguished by a beautiful style that expresses not only the writer’s ability 
to write, but also the depth of his passionate emotions that are reflected in 
the form of wonderful poetic phrases, which compete with wonderful 
poetry that shakes the core of emotions, and arouses passion. Yet, we notice 
the influence of Taha Hussein’s style on that of al-Husseini. This is not 
surprising since Taha Hussein was not only al-Hussein’s teacher, but also a 
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shining star that influenced many authors.”( __). 

For all the reasons mentioned above, I find myself at disparity with 
Qanazi’s reading of this interesting novel, Memoirs of a Hen. 


Tayyib Saleh’s Novel: Wedding of Zein; A 
Wedding of Compromise 


1. Introduction 
Although four decades have passed since the publication of Tayyib Saleh’s 


novel, ‘Urs al-Zein / The Wedding of Zein,( ”) it still deserves more than 
one deliberate reading due to the novelties that it includes, which suggest 
that it is a glowing and rich novel that can be read in a new productive way. 

Before I start dealing with the topic of this paper, it deserves mentioning 
that The Wedding of Zein had been published before Tayyib Saleh’s other 


novel, Season of Emigration to the North.) Thus, we can argue that The 
Wedding of Zein constitutes the stepping point of a journey towards the 
inside, to the Sudanese self, yearning to achieve a compromise between 
traditionalism with its spiritual, and cultural heritage, and modernism with 
its openness, and development features. So, if we consider it as a journey 
inside the Sudanese self, the Season of Emigration to the North is a journey 
outside the Sudanese self to describe the meeting of the Oriental culture 
with the Western culture in its natural environment, and its return to its 
homeland, Sudan, after that meeting. 

In an interview with Tayyib Saleh, and in answer to a question about the 
relationship between The Wedding of Zein and Season of Emigration, he 
replied: “But I started the Season from where it ended in The Wedding of 


Zein.”("°)We can argue that The Wedding of Zein has two faces: one is 
legendary, and the other is realistic, but both are interwoven in one literary 
texture, which is The Wedding of Zein. It is a novel charged with 
interactions, whether on the level of characters or the level of events. Its 
plot has indications and dimensions that result from the thoughts that the 


author introduced in the style of ‘realistic mythology’, which is wrapped in 
the language of narration mixed with the local dialect, which makes it 
sound more genuine, and more connected to reality. 

In addition to this, the novel is characterized by spontaneous motion that 
leads to putting the reader within the image, which makes him believe from 
the first moment that he is watching live and real scenes that take place 
before him in reality, rather than in the author’s imagination. 


2. The Theme of the Novel 


As the title implies, it is The Wedding of Zein. The novel starts with: 
“Halima the Milkmaid, who came as she usually did before sunrise, and 
said to Aminah, as she was measuring milk for her for one piaster, ‘Did you 
hear this bit of news? Zein is going to have a wedding.’” (P. 5). And she 
ends saying: “Our affectionate father would come and attend the wedding, 
if he were alive.” Mahjoub put his hand on Zein’s shoulder gently and said: 
“May God grant him mercy. He was a blessed man. But tonight is your 
wedding night. No man cries at his wedding night.”(P. 127) 

At first thought, one could imagine that the central theme focuses on the 
idea of Zein’s ‘marriage’, of the hero of the novel to his niece, Ne’meh. As 
the event of ‘marriage’ is considered a human act that many people 
consider as ‘ordinary’, and ‘simple’ that occurs frequently in society, one 
would think that if the idea of the novel had remained moving within this 
circle, it would have lost its uniqueness and originality. 

If we remember also that The Wedding of Zein was written in 1962, i.e. 
few years after the independence of Sudan in 1956, we will be assured of 
the special type of this novel. The society in which the events of the novel 
take place had to go through a hard conflict at that time between the past 
and the present, between traditionalism and modernism. Therefore, “Tayyib 


combines the magic of the past with the secret of the present”,(’) in an 
attempt to lead to the development of his society and its openness to 
modern life, in spite of the resistant causes of that society, which had settled 
in its unconsciousness for over hundreds of years. 

On the other hand, Tayyib gives a special interest to the themes of sex 
and love as basic values in human life, as he expressed them in the events 
of the novel, and the behavior of the characters. 


3. Zein’s Character 


Zein’s character is seen as an absurd and comic one of no value, but the 
reader discovers that the final surprise of the novel is achieved only through 
him. Zein also embodies a special discrepancy that is as important as the 
surprising end, not only in his name, but in his role in the development of 
most of the events of the novel from the beginning to the end. 

In reality, Zein’s reality proves to be in complete contrast to the 
indication of his name. The narrator describes him with different names or 
gives him different nicknames, and metonyms such as, “giraffe”, or “his 
crane legs” (of a korki-bird) (P. 16), or “monkey-like” (P. 16), and his 
laughter is like a “donkey’s bray” (P. 17) or like a “frog’s croak”. (P. 19) 

In another place in the novel, the narrator says this about him: “When 
babies are born, they welcome life with cries, which is a known fact, but 
according to his mother, and the women who attended his birth, when Zein 
touched the earth, he broke into laughter, and remained like that all his life. 
He grew up having two teeth only: one is in his higher jaw, and the other in 
his lower one. Zein’s face was rectangular, with bones protruding in the 
front, the jaws, and below the eyes. His forehead was protruding and 
circular; his eyes were small and mostly red; their sockets were deep like 
two caves in his face. He had no hair on his face at all. He did not have 
eyebrows or eyelashes. He grew up to be a man without having a beard or a 
moustache,” (P. 15-16) let alone the fun and frivolity he showed in his daily 
life. “And when he finished work in the field in the evening, and the people 
would go home, Zein would go from the field to his home in a group of 
young boys and girls laughing around him, walking proudly among them, 
stroking this one on his shoulder, and pinching that one on her cheek, and 
jumping several times in the air, and whenever he saw a bush along the 
road, he would jump over it.” (P. 21) 

It is remarkable that such a strange creature called Zein should be able to 
cause such a wave of rarefaction in such a traditional and conservative 
society like his society. In this conservative society, where girls are hidden 
from boys, Zein turns out to become a messenger of love, transporting 
perfume from one place to another. “Love would strike his heart first, and 
soon it would move to the heart of another one, as if he were a middleman, 
or a Street-seller or a postman.” (P. 31). 

Soon, news about him went round, and everyone liked him, especially 
women, and later, his name became popular on everyone’s tongue: “As 


soon as the women hear that Zein is at a nearby house, they will go there, 
because they enjoy his frivolity. Mothers used to urge their daughters to 
come, and say hello to him. The lucky one would be the one who found a 
place in his heart, and her name was mentioned on his tongue. That girl 
would have a husband within a month or two,.”(P. 32). 

One day, N’emeh found him among a group of women laughing with 
them as usual. She scolded him, saying: “Leave that flattering talk, and 
nonsense; get back to your work.” (P. 38). Zein did not answer, and 
“stopped laughing, and bowed his head in shame, and then slipped away 
through the women, and continued on his way.” (P. 38). 

The importance of Zein’s role is revealed in its being an element of 
unification rather than of separation; and love rather than hate between the 
various strata of the Sudanese society. The narrator adds: “And _ his 
sweetheart this time was a girl from the Bedouin who live on the outskirts 
of the Nile in the north of Sudan... and some of these are the Arabs of al- 
Quz, who do not marry with the native people, as they consider themselves 
pure Arabs while the local people consider them to be rough Bedouin. But 
Zein broke this barrier.” (P. 27-28). This happened to him when he went one 
day to the district of the Quz group, where one of their girls, named 
Halimeh, drew his attention, and soon Zein cried out: “She killed me, O 
people...” and she soon became his obsession, which did not leave him 
until the girl got married. People heard about her, and many of them, rich 
people from the higher classes of the village, its young men and dignitaries, 
came to ask for her hand from her father. In the end, the Judge’s son 
married her. (P. 28) Thus, we see how Zein succeeded in breaking the rules, 
and going through the artificial unjustified barriers that for many years, 
society imposed on its members to separate them socially. 

The events take a different direction when Zein’s mother promotes the 
idea that her son is one of God’s holy protectors. Here, the differences 
between miracles, and karamat (extraordinary events/miracles) vanish, and 
people fail to distinguish between them. “Zein’s mother spreads the word 
that her son is one of God’s holy protectors, and Zein’s friendship with al- 
Hanin strengthened this belief.” (P. 35). The people of the village “have 
always tried to find from Zein the secret of his friendship with Hanin,” (P. 
36), but in vain. Zein called him “the Blessed”, (P. 36) which indicates the 
strong warm relationship between them. This is not surprising as “God can 
put His secret in His weakest creatures,” as it is said. (P. 37) The people of 


the village exaggerated in believing that, “Probably, he is the prophet of 
God, al-Khader; probably he is an angel that God sent in a miserable human 
body.” (P. 37) However, their puzzle about Hanin was increasing, and they 
started “remembering with wonder how Hanin appeared to them without 
knowing from where”. (P. 71) 

Zein’s character is considered to be the comer stone of the novel, as he is 
the focus of the events. In fact, he appears in nearly every scene in the 
novel. Nevertheless, at the beginning of the novel, he does not appear to be 
an element of natural harmony, but an element of contrast, confusion, and 
estrangement. This appears in his relations with the people around him in 
society. 

The qualities that the author attributes to Zein, and his description of him 
as a Strange person, especially regarding his connection with supernatural 
powers, remind us of the heroes of myths and legends. Probably, the author 
saw in Zein the truest medium to reflect the features of the typical 
Sudanese. 


4. Zein’s Wedding Ceremony 

With the spread of the news about Zein’s wedding ceremony with his 
niece Ne’meh, a surprise took place, and the people of the village started to 
pass the news on, but none of them believed it. They wondered how a 
person like Zein, with such an appearance, could fall in love. No one could 
believe he could get married, unless it was a miracle! People forgot that he 
was made of flesh and blood, like the rest of them, and that he could have 
feelings like them even if his appearance was ugly. Some of them wondered 
if such a simple ugly and strange creature could have feelings similar to 
theirs. Could his heart beat with love like the others? 

“Amina did not believe what she heard, and she asked Halima, the 
milkmaid, for the tenth time: This boy is going to marry?” (P. 41)When the 
school headmaster heard about the news, the signs of surprise and 
puzzlement appeared on his face: “The headmaster’s jaw fell from surprise, 
and al-Tarifi was saved.” (P. 6) Another passage mentions that it was a great 
miracle: “And he arrived at the shop of Sheikh Ali in the market, breathless, 
and with a dry throat, and said to the headmaster: but the great miracle is 
Zein’s wedding.” (P. 88-89)It seems that the school headmaster was also 
thinking about getting married to Ne’meh. Accordingly, he took advantage 


of her father’s slight sickness as an excuse to visit him. “After a short 
superficial conversation about the prices of wheat and school conditions, 
the headmaster suddenly asked for Ne’meh’s hand from her father.” (P. 90- 
91)But he failed to achieve his goal, and was disappointed. 

“The village was divided into distinct camps,” (P. 97) up till the day of 
Zein’s wedding. It turned the situation upside down, and caused the 
required change among the members of the same society, and the same 
people, and turned them away from hatred and separation. 

At the end of the novel, Zein becomes an element of combination and 
unity as this appears in his wedding ceremony. Zein’s character turns out to 
be different from what most of the people thought. At his wedding party, all 
the people gathered. An atmosphere of joy, love and peace prevailed in their 
best images in a magnificent party that combined the different colors of the 
Japanese spectrum. It looked like a national compromise, which made one 
of the singers sing in her exciting and touching voice: 


“O My tongue, speak, and bring praise in cups 
The handsome Zein filled the village with joy.” (P. 121) 


At the end of this story, this character that initially is of no value among 
many people turns out to be the central one, and the hero of the novel. All 
the people, old and young, men and women, boys and girls, religious and 
secular, attended Zein’s wedding. Trills shrilled while the narrator said: 
“This is the daughter of Abdullah... this is Salamah...this is Aminah... this 
is Oshmana the deaf... and then trilling shrills were raised at the house of 
Haj Ibrahim. About two hundred voices called together so loud that the 
windows of the house rattled and shook.” (P. 117-118). Such a scene had 
never occurred previously. 

Men from all parts and sides came to attend Zein’s wedding, “and the 
foundations of the neighborhoods swayed, and the houses were filled with 
visitors; every house hosted a group of people. The house of Haj Ibrahim 
was full despite its large capacity; the houses of Mahjoub, Abdul Hafiz, 
Said and Ahmad Ismael, al-Taher al-Rawasi, Hamad wad al-Rayyis, al- 
Nazir, the Mayor, the Law Judge, were filled as well. Sheikh Ali said to Haj 
Abdul Samad: I haven’t seen such a wedding since God created me.” (P. 
118) True, neither the village nor society had seen such a wedding in their 


history. We will not be far from the truth if we say that the scene of Zein’s 
wedding is one of the best picturesque paintings in the novel, if not the best. 

Neither differences nor contrasts or disagreements affected or prevented 
the village society, and ultimately the Sudanese society, from integrating 
and warming toward each other on such a happy occasion, which was 
Zein’s wedding, where “the opposites of those days gathered together. The 
odalisques of the oasis sang and danced in front of the Imam. The sheikhs 
were praying the Qur’an at a certain house, and the odalisques were singing 
in another house; the ballad-mongers were beating their drums at a certain 
house, and the young people were drinking in another. It was a party that 
combined a group of weddings.” (P. 121-122) Joy was so overwhelming 
that they all started singing their liking for the society of pluralism, 
tolerance, love, and brotherhood. It was the wedding of the entire society, in 
all its colors, which confirms that the wedding was not solely Zein’s 
wedding, but a collective wedding for everyone, a joy for everyone, and in 
short — it was the wedding of all Sudan. 

The scene was amazing, as delegations from different parts of the 
country kept pouring in to take part in Zein’s wedding. “The Arabs of Quz 
streamed in, and all Talha group came; people from the Sea Parts and from 
Qalbi came through the Nile on boats. Others came from the outskirts of the 
country on horses, donkeys and cars. The merchants and officers and 
dignitaries came, and even the Hollabs, who camp in the forest, came.” (P. 
119-121). It was a national wedding that embodied communal life, and 
national unity in its best revelations. 

Zein’s marriage to his niece, Ne’meh, was a happy and blessed occasion, 
and a grace that healed the wounds of the village and society, as the signs of 
disagreements and separation disappeared. Zein’s wedding was a message 
of love, tolerance, peace, and harmony among the members of the same 
people, and the same society. The wedding was a wedding of acceptance of 
pluralism, and acceptance of one another without fanaticism, hatred or 
prejudice. It was an ideal wonderful artistic painting that described 
Sudanese society in its integration and harmony, emphasizing the social and 
national texture of the members of the same people, and the same society. 

In his vision of tolerance, Tayyb Saleh was probably visualizing the 
feelings of tolerance and love of the Arab Sufi philosopher Ibn Arabi in his 


277 
poem(_). 
Before today, I was denying my friend 


If his religion is not close to mine. 

My heart has turned to accept every image, 

A gazelle’s pasture, and a monks’ convent, 

A house for idols, Ka’ba in Taef, 

The Bible’s tablets, and the Qur’an book. 

I believe in the book of love wherever its horses go 
As love is my religion and belief. 

The end of the novel of The Wedding of Zein constitutes a wonderful 
festival of national compromise, taking into consideration the uniqueness of 
the social Sudanese texture, where the spirit of tolerance, love, and 
solidarity overcame the spirit of hatred, separation and conflict. 


5. The Sudanese Village as a Setting 

Though the author concentrates on the events of the novel around the 
central character Zein, he does not ignore the setting of the novel, which is 
the Sudanese village. He describes it as it is in reality, including its 
pluralistic, and multicultural structure, which is at the heart of the Sudanese 
reality. 

The reader notices that the author kept most of the characters in the 
shade, except for Zein, the protagonist. His intention is not to develop them 
so that they reach the degree of real heroes. He does not want them to take a 
more important role than that of Zein or of the Sudanese village. The author 
shows great interest in describing the Sudanese village, which means that 
the village is in parallel with Zein, the main hero, and its role is not less 
important than that of the hero. The author points out the change that has 
taken place in both of them. “Tayyib Saleh employs the diversion from the 
familiar in his life as being in parallel with the diversion of the Sudanese 
village from the familiar in its daily life. It seems that through the 
experiences that changed the state of life, Zein expresses in the novel the 


change that the people of his village experienced.”(") 

The village lived a primitive life but in spite of that, its people exhibited 
happiness, satisfaction, and content. He does not mention the name of the 
village in the novel, but he refers to it as a village that extends between the 
Nile on one side, and the desert on the other, saying: “The chest of the Nile 
swells... and the water flows on its two banks, covering the planted land till 
it reaches the edge of the desert at the bottom of the houses.” (P. 47) This 


description reminds us of all Sudan from the beginning to the end. “The 
village is Sudan itself with its disharmonious tribes, the nomadic, and the 
settlers in Hollaba, and Zanja, and the different Arabs in their conflicting 
and fighting classes, and its imported or inherited cultures, whether Sufi or 


secular.) 

The author introduces a realistic picture of ordinary life in that Sudanese 
village, making it a typical one, not only for the Sudanese villages, but 
probably for all the villages and rural areas in other Arab countries. 
Through the village, the author introduces us to the society of The Wedding 
of Zein with its various components, traditions, customs, beliefs, concerns, 
relations, and cares of everyday life, and among its individuals and 
numerous social strata. The characters of the novel do not seem to be living 
in social, economic or class conflicts, but the essential conflict is the 
conflict of the village regarding development and openness. 


6. The Two Faces of the Village 


The village has two faces: realistic, and mythical. The reader notices that 
in some parts of Zein’s village, there is a spirit of myths, and Sufism. What 
helped to promote such an atmosphere is the fertile land that Tayyib Saleh 
created so that such a spirit could grow and come alive. The majority of the 
citizens of the village do not live in a rebellious village against reality. In 
fact, there is a submissive belief in supernatural hidden powers that control 
matters and lead their lives. However, the calls of the Sufis constitute the 
urgent motive that pushes them to acceptance, and response. Since these 
calls were responded to mostly, or that is what they thought, the people 
gave special respect to the Sufis, and God’s holy guards, and believed that 
God granted them the power to make miracles and blessings, thanks to the 
call of Hanin. “The supernatural miracles occurred one after the other in a 
fascinating way. The village did not see in its life a more prosperous, and 
blessed year than Hanin’s year, as they came to call it.” (P. 81) 

The people of the village looked at the approaching process of 
development, and change as a miracle in which human beings have no 
hand. In their opinion, it is a blessing from the blessed Sufi Hanin or one of 
his extraordinary deeds. The people exaggerate in their love, respect and 
admiration for him. In their opinion, it is Hanin who developed their 
village, and not the government that comes from the city. They are sure that 


Hanin has supernatural powers and can make extraordinary deeds. They 
believe in him and his deeds, and they have no other option but to accept 
and submit. The good deeds that took place in their society were attributed 
to Hanin, and they believed that they had no right to refuse the coming 
development because it was predestined by powerful and supernatural 
powers. They cannot resist, and have no will to do so because their 
resistance can anger those hidden powers, and consequently, the powers’ 
curse can befall them. 

The supernatural, metaphysical, and mythical thought, where Sufism 
prevails, found a fertile land in Zein’s village and society. This resulted 
from the accumulating cultural historical heritage for over hundreds of 
years, which was difficult for the author to ignore, deny or skip. The 
atmosphere was pregnant with echoes of the blessings of miracles, and 
extraordinary deeds due to the efforts of spiritual Sufis, which lasted for 
many years. 

The reader senses that this reality is reflected in Hanin’s name implying 
‘yearning for the past’, as the Arabic name means. It is a yearning for the 
traditional heritage. In this way, Hanin’s character becomes an embodiment 
of the heritage of the village. We will not be exaggerating if we say that, for 
the people of Zein’s village, Hanin is the first messenger of the occult 
higher supernatural powers. He has a spiritual power that can cause 
miracles and extraordinary deeds. The myth, and the absurd or the 
unreasonable are represented in the novel through Zein’s character. Here, 
the unreasonable or the absurd with all that it includes of myths, legends 
and miracles, approaches the reasonable, and all that it includes of the 
atmosphere of development, and change that took place under the influence 
of openness and modernism. This meeting between the reasonable and the 
unreasonable achieves compromise and reconciliation in the shade of the 
overwhelming joy of the wedding party. 

The novel moves along two parallel lines that are artistically drawn 
together by the author, Tayyib Saleh, “The son of the cultural and ethnic 


mixture of the African, and the Arab elements — Sudan,” ) who managed 
to make these two lines meet in the best possible atmosphere of 
reconciliation, love, and happiness at the festival of Zein’s wedding. One 
line is realistic, and it reflects the realistic life of the village people; the 
other line is mythical, and reflects the unconsciousness of the people, and 


their absolute belief in the absurd, and the unreasonable, like the Imam, and 
his group. 

This reality caused division between the people of the village: “and the 
village was divided into clear camps in the face of the Imam,” (P. 97) which 
resulted in three main camps: 

The first camp was under the control of the Iman, “who has no job other 
than reminding the people of death.” (P. 96-98). 

The second camp was mostly formed of: “Young men below twenty, who 
were openly antagonistic to the Imam. Some of them were school pupils, 
some had traveled abroad, and returned home, and some felt in a way the 
flow of life hot and fierce in their blood. They did not care for a man whose 
profession is to remind people of death. This was the team of the 
adventurers — some of whom drank wine secretly, and stayed secretly in the 
oasis at the end of the desert.” (P. 98).This camp also included a group of 
pioneering young men; they were educated and rebellious youths, who 
traveled to the city, and were influenced by it, and by the experience gained 
through communications and engagement in trade. It also included young 
people who went to the city to look for education and work or who went 
frequently to the city looking for its temptations or its attractive cultural 
landmarks. These young people were known as frivolous youths who did 
not care for the past, which the people of the village respected, neither did 
they respect anything of the spiritual heritage. They felt that life is a 
streaming flow of continuity and progress. In short, these young people 
wanted to rebel against the customary reality. Also among them was, “the 
group of the educated people, who read or heard about dialectical 
materialism,” (P. 98) which influenced them, and served as their cultural 
resource, and authority in their principles and behavior. 

The third camp was the camp that the narrator calls: “Mahjoub’s Team”, 
who constitute the most valuable group. These are seven young men, who 
have wisdom, good sense, and are far sighted. They are ‘Mahjoub, Abdul 
Hafiz, al-Taher al-Rawasi, Abdul Samad, Hamad Wad al-Rayes, Ahmad 
Ismael, and Saied.’ (P. 98) These people made every effort to develop their 
country and its openness to what is going on around it. They have authority 
over the village, and thanks to them, “there were schools, a hospital, and an 
agricultural project, as they are the initiators and the supervisors, and the 
committee that is responsible for everything.” (P. 99) They have achieved 
actual power in the village; “these are the men of actual influence in the 


village.” (P. 98) One day, the inspector said to some people that ‘Mahjoub’s 
gang controls everything in the village.” (P. 109) 

On the other hand, the other end of the Sudanese equation appears. The 
events accelerated stirring what had been silent, and what has to be done, 
which is the contact with the city, and openness towards the outside.The 
wind of change started blowing in the Sudanese society as a whole in that 
period of national independence. What had been expected took place. The 
Sudanese village carried in its womb the seeds of change, whose idea soon 
crystallized, and the new birth took place, and became alive to confirm that 
nobody can withstand the force of culture and civilization and stop it. 

Even Zein himself could not hide his feelings of wonder and fascination 
after he had returned from the city of Marwa, where he had been given 
medical treatment. “Zein was a team of himself,” (P. 100) the narrator says; 
“and when Zein returned from the hospital in Marwa, where he had stayed 
for two weeks, his face was clean and shining; his clothes were white and 
bright...” He would tell them what happened to him: “The moment I 
arrived, they took off my clothes, and gave me clean ones to wear. The bed 
was white. The curtains were like milk. The shoes slide on the floor.” (P. 
61-62). 


Muhammad Naffa’: Fatima as a Novel of 
Land and Memory Par Excellence 


Introduction 
Under the pressure of my work, I had to compulsorily delay reading and 


writing about the novel, F atima,) till my schedule allowed, hoping that I 
would have the opportunity to sit down and read it in the appropriate and 
satisfactory way that it deserves. My delay has been caused by several 
reasons including my work commitments, and the extent of daily life loads 
that are out of my control. 


The Role of Literary Criticism 


The study focuses on revealing the significance of the novel in the 
literary scene and its motivational effect on the reader to explore its 
thematic and artistic indications. The study aims to achieve these goals by 
relying on various aspects of theoretical background viewpoints in literary 
criticism. 

The activity of literary criticism reveals the degree of the critic’s 
awareness, and the scope of his education, and the projections of his 
cultural and epistemological character. The name “Fatima” is an original 
Arab name, which is deeply rooted in history. Muhammad Naffa’ uses it as 
the title of his novel, Fatima. Generally speaking, this novel belongs to the 
genre of the written Palestinian ‘narrative’ versus the Israeli ‘narrative’. 
From my point of view, it is the ‘narrative’ of land par excellence because 
the conflict is also based on ‘history’, and ‘memory’. The fictional body of 
the novel concentrates on the ‘woman’, and her decisive role in making the 
events in society. 


As a Start, I feel I am obliged to point out that literary criticism requires 

digging deep into the literary text in search of the exciting and wonderful 
aspects through conducting productive, and interactive reading of the 
textual data. This leads to exploration of the text, fathoming the depths of 
the lines, and discovering meanings between the lines, let alone the gaps 
that exist within their folds, and demand the reader to fill them up in his 
search of the meaning, and the meaning of meaning, as al Jurjani (d. 
845)maintains. 
From a certain perspective, literary criticism is considered to be revelation 
of the degree of the critic’s literary awareness, and his cultural involvement. 
A real critic projects some of his cultural characteristics, and 
epistemological entity, and leaves his impact on his literary work beside the 
impact of other critics. That is what systematic critical writing requires. 

It deserves pointing out here that such a critical procedural activity 
should be conducted patiently and generously on a low fire through 
precautions so that the critic will not fall on literary slippery paths, and will 
be able to avoid any injustice that might be caused to the literary work 
under study. In fact, it is occasionally noticed that some horizontal and 
partial critical readings are overwhelmed by generalizations, elaborations, 
and exaggerations in praise and complimentary statements without 
justification. Therefore, the real characteristics of each critic are revealed in 
his fruitful reading, and productive indications. However, the critic’s 
understanding and perceptions of the text are subject to his cultural, 
educational and epistemological horizons. 


Significance of the Novel Fatima 


In fact, Fatima can be considered a qualitative creative experience of 
advanced stage in the scene of the local literary process, and in the career of 
Naffa’ specifically due to reasons that will be discussed later. 

However, the attention of the writer to Fatima, the main character of the 
novel, and her role, apart from her numerous other indications, can be seen 
as an emphasis on the decisive role of the woman, which is not less 
significant than that of the man. That is done through some artistic 
picturesque paintings, and other impressionistic ones that embody 
femininity, beauty, and passionate love, side by side with the love of land, 
people, work, and identification between the woman and land, which is 


homeland itself, but far from the stereotypical style of the traditional novel. 
These features justify the study of this novel as a special work of art. 


Fatima as a Local Novel Par Excellence 


Fatima is a local novel par excellence, and Muhammad Naffa’ does not 
appear in it only as an experienced writer but as a free politician because 
literature and politics intertwine, and any separation between them is 
considered an arbitrary and futile artificial act. Naffa’ is a skilled writer and 
politician, and nature conferred on him a great deal of intelligence, wisdom 
and experience. It is commonly accepted that the writer should derive his 
literature from various sources including his personal experience, and the 
local environment in which he has grownup and Fatima reflects that well. It 
is worthwhile remembering that many writers and poets such as Najib 
Mahfouz, Mahmoud Darwish, and others would not reach the international 
sphere if they were not skilled or did not excel in their local sphere first. 
Fatima is a local and popular novel par excellence as it has been the 
concern of Naffa’ wherever he went or stayed, and accompanied him in his 
travels, even in the visits to the ex-Soviet Union republics. Fatima stayed 
with him, and they did not leave each other, and have never been seen 
separate. 

The gist of this critical argument is that the writer is skilled in more than 
one field He has experienced life, and life has hardened him by experience. 
However, he has never made compromises in his political attitudes and he is 
still defending all the rights, and just issues wherever they are from an 
international perspective, and according to progressive socialist and Marxist 
thought, without forgetting his national origins and beliefs even if they 
belong to the past. 

All those components lent, and added numerous dimensions to the works 
of Muhammad Naffa’, and contributed to polishing his constructive role as 
an aware, open-minded and responsible individual, who performs his duty 
to his people and history. He does this perfectly in an attempt to protect our 
literature, culture, narrative, and our originally beautiful shining traditions 
from loss and forgetfulness, and at the same time, to deepen our 
understanding and perception of our human heritage, and to preserves it 
from extinction. 


Fatima is a novel that has its own moral message and goal, and which 
was not written for popular success. It can be considered a qualitative 
experience, and a new contribution by all standards to our literature 
especially from the point of view of its form: the narrative language that is 
specific to the writer seems to be drawn from our past heritage. Its text 
includes in its folds indicative loads, artistic paintings, aesthetic values, and 
linguistic formulations that constitute mirrors that are characterized by their 
distinctive Palestinian dialect. 

Besides, it includes a great store of colloquial, and non-standard words 
and expressions. The writer did favor the reader by trying to standardize the 
spoken dialect to standard Arabic by necessarily subjugating the spoken 
words to the rules of standard Arabic, though colloquial words are the 
daughters of their environment and society, and consequently, they express 
better the writer’s intentions, and are more acceptable by a large section of 
readers. 

It is important to point out the writer’s daring in selecting that type of 
language as a special and private cipher that represents him and his style. 
He employs it to serve the novel as a whole, to reflect the period of time 
that it refers to and to harmonize with the character’s level of social class, 
profession, and the intellectual, social and cultural features, as each period 
has its own characteristics. Thus, Fatima is written in a language rich in its 
extensive vocabulary, thoughts, characters and events that flow in a flexible 
and gradual elegance that includes many narrative shots, flashes of humor, 
and lively events. 

Since the writer belongs to a writing school that derives its themes and 
events from the lives of people and their homeland, he skillfully expresses, 
and describes such themes and events in Fatima, which constitutes one of 
his eternal revelations. There is a common view regarding the art of literary 
writing which says: writing is the writer, and the writer is his writing, and 
each work represents it owner. No wonder, then, that many artists live their 
daily life according to the style in which they are creative. Jean Leskor 
says: “The artist does not create his lifestyle, but lives according to the style 


that he excels in.” This quotation applies to Muhammad Naffa’, too. 
Out of his inner emotions, his spiritual entity, and his increasing yearning, 
and unlimited love and passion, Naffa’ establishes from the bottom of life, 
and side by side, his imagined golden strings in his literary structure of 
Fatima, a novel that is nothing but an echo for the soul of its creator. Thus, 


we can argue that Fatima is a mirror that reflects the attitudes and thoughts 
of its creator. Besides, it is important to point out the writer’s daring, and 
his invasion of the taboo on discourse, which indicates his realistic vision 
about human relations. 


Taboo Language in Fatima 


Regarding sexual terms and words, it should be stressed that such words 
and expressions are not employed for the sake of speaking about sex, as 
some critics argue. In fact, the writer uses such words as symbols that have 
specific indications which refer to land and homeland. Sex is a starting 
point, and origin of any art. The writer uses an artistic painting that has 
sexual references as tools that reflect existential questions or, let us say, real 
life issues. 


The Elements of Time and Place in Fatima 


The writer/narrator appears in Fatima as a social, psychological, and 
political observer of society, and certain active characters in it. He takes us 
back in time to those bygone days by referring to the past in his descriptions 
of time and place several decades earlier. The days have gone by but the 
writer leaves the impression that he is a man speaking about the past from a 
present point of view. 

The writer/narrator takes us on an interesting and delightful journey into 
the past, when the events took place. He writes about the past rather than 
the present or the future, though the present, and future occupy our minds 
more, but he does, however, keep mentioning them. 

Time and place are elements that define the text in form and content, 
even before it sees light. The time-place element of the novel imposes its 
dominating presence on the form and the content, and if it were not so, 
there would be feelings of alienation between the writer, and those readers 
of his own age, which would cause the novel and the writer/narrator to be 
failures. Time represents one of the most important elements of the 
narrative discourse, and as time correlates with place, which in this case is 
the Arab village, the writer’s credibility is increased in the events and 
episodes that he introduces, and consequently, increases the reader’s 
connection to Fatima. 


The past is completely different from the present, and there is nothing in 
common. The past has its own beautiful memories, and special tastes, 
which is not surprising as the past and its memories are full of the parents’, 
and the grandparents’ spirit, and the soul of homeland in every aspect of 
life, especially for the omniscient writer/narrator who is_ very 
knowledgeable on everything in that period. 

The writer/narrator lived that past and experienced all its pains and hopes 
and naturally, the one who lived, and saw it is not like the man who ‘heard’ 
about it. The narrator makes the reader feel that he is still there, the son of 
his age, because he lived there and then, and saw and heard, and transferred 
to the present reader a true copy of everything exactly as it was. Therefore, 
we believe that he described the place and time in a faithful manner, and 
with the most accurate meaning and structure. 

However, despite the domination of the past on the time of the novel, we 
see that the writer/narrator keeps contact with the present and cares about 
the political concerns, our concerns and is involved in them. He says: 
“Nothing from the West delights the heart.” (P. 10)“Today, the words of 
those days disappear.” (P.16)“The British prepared for the Jews.” (P. 
183)“This is from Iraq. They came from Iraq.” (P. 185) Besides, there are 
some symbolic references that have specific indications. The narrator 
employs also some popular proverbs, and common sayings such as: 


I fenced the house for fear of the enemies, 
But discovered that the house fence is its men.( P. 13) 


Fatima as a Comprehensive Panoramic Image 

The novel is characterized by its comprehensive panoramic image of the 
reality of the people’s lives, and the combination of irony, sarcasm and 
humor that can cause pleasure or pain, and social taboos, prohibitions and 
conflicts. The novel also gives plenty of successive examples that indicate 
the existence of a lively life, of religion and its men, sex, sovereignty, the 
West, the public and the individual, proverbs, common sayings, and songs 
with minute details. It also deals with customs, traditions, norms and values 
on weddings and funerals, and the social and existential questions that 
might arise. 


Other interesting subjects that the novel deals with include: work tools, 
their parts and names that many of us may not be familiar with, especially 
the younger ones among us; birds, animals, and plants of our homeland 
throughout the four seasons; houses, foods, drinks, work on the land, 
lifestyles, and all kinds of psychological and emotional indications, and 
countless social and political issues. 

Here lies the significance of that historical period that our people lived 
through, despite the difficulty of circumstances at the time compared to the 
natural development of any society. Since literature is an expression of 
society in the first place, Fatima can be considered a novel that raises the 
status of historical literary and social documentaries. In fact, I would not be 
mistaken in saying that the writer is knowledgeable in every aspect of Arab 
village life in our homeland. He accurately recalls real events from the 
periods of past history, some of which were days of glory and joy in some 
aspects and circumstances, while others were ordinary daily life activities. 

It should be pointed out here that the writer is perfectly well versed in the 
nature of life in the Arab village. When he writes about it, he sounds 
completely acquainted with all its aspects. The given information is 
evidence for the ignorant or for those who neglect learning the truth of 
those days, and the circumstances that prevailed regarding the simplicity of 
life, and shortage of possibilities. However, and despite that, people lived 
simple, calm, and tranquil lives. 

The writer clearly represents the people’s life, and identifies with it when 
he writes: “Literature is the true expression of the soul of its writer or 
speaker about the topics that he deals with and with which he touches his 


society.”( )In view of that, it is necessary for the novel to represent the 
reality that prevailed in a real and objective way as the realistic novel 
derives its themes from the human existence in real life. In addition, it 
represents that period in the most accurate and real way, and that is exactly 
what Muhammad Naffa’ does in his novel, Fatima. It is not out of a desire 
to make the past divine but from a desire to keep reminding us before the 
memory of the past dwindles and those events, dimensions and indications 
fade away from the individual, and collective memory. That is a deeply- 
rooted established historical fact that should be remembered as long as we 
live. It touches the beautiful memories with a flood of feelings, and the 
sentiments of our people, let alone that this type of literature compensates 
the human soul for its actual suffering in daily life. This refers to the 


achievement of the goals of literature, and its desired benefits, and 
pleasures. This is a certainly positive reflection on us as individuals, and as 
a community. 

The young generation should be closely acquainted with the life of our 
people and its reality before it is it forgotten. The real condition proves that 
it is an invented claim to say that our people possesses a culture, and lively 
active life like other peoples in the inevitability of its constant development, 
because our people has always been living and active in the homeland of 
our fathers and grandfathers. The new generation should know, too, that our 
land has never been empty of its people but has been humming with life, 
people, and work, and has never been separate from them. This refutes all 
those false claims that refuse to admit our people’s existence, and try to 
abolish it. It seems that the writer wants to say: Go back to history. No one 
can deny or abolish history unless he is ungrateful, obstinate or arrogant. 
Thus, Fatima can be classified as the written version of the Palestinian 
narrative versus the oral version, and confirms that the conflict here is on 
the ‘narrative’, and ‘memory’. 

Depending on that vision, Fatima can be considered a significant 
contribution in enlightening, and clarifying the real image, and the most 
accurate details of the life of our people in that period especially of the 
current generation who hardly know anything about the past life of our 
people. The young people of this generation are attracted by dazzling fake 
and deceptive things, and gadgets of modern technology, trademarks, and 
newly invented technical tools, many of which do not enrich or save us 
from poverty. 


‘Fatima’ as a Name and a Character 


‘Fatima’ is an original Arabic name, which is given to the main character 
of the novel, and its title. The title is used as a passing permitted sign at the 
entrance to the text. Its origin is deeply rooted in the depths of history. The 
writer points out that “Fatima lived in the era of the Turks, the British, and 
the Jews, and her mind ‘stayed in her head’.” (P. 32). However, had he said, 
“The Turks, the British, and the Jews lived in her age,” the indication would 
have been more effective. The difference between the two indications is 
clear. Some of Fatima’s traits are that she loves to be connected with the 
one who is close to her. She hesitates a lot to accept a foreign husband. She 


bears in her heart great love for her people and her relatives. She suffers 
much at the sight of the injuries of those around her but she is patient with 
them. She is close to her father and he pampers her. She loves her children, 
and is extremely worried about them. She is worried about everything. 


Cy Thus, her husband’s death was not a surprise for her; it was necessary 
to keep her unique, and singular in her role as an undisputable hero or 
partner. Probably, because she did not accept him as a husband, and did not 
respond to him or interact with him since he was one of her cousins. 
Consequently, there was no fertility, no pregnancy, and no delivery. Thus, 
‘Fatima’ is a patronym — a name that corresponds with its qualities. The 
symbolism of the name ‘Fatima’, and her dominant presence in the novel 
constitute the entrance to the novel. Through shedding light on Fatima’s 
presence and her total events, the writer tries to dig out the past in order to 
enlighten the present, and consequently, projects some of her events on the 
reality of today. He wants to say how similar this night is to last night, 
regarding the results of some events and incidents around us. This tells, 
though discretely, about the writer’s desire to establish some kind of 
communication between the past and the present. He turned Fatima’s body 
into a life-giving symbol. She offers a warm breast of safety and affection 
to anyone who falls in love with her. At the same time, he makes her an 
equal peer to any Arab village with no difference between one village and 
another. 

All the Arab villages in our country are similar and equal. From a certain 
perspective, the Arab village is a part of a sample that stands for the whole. 
This applies also to the lands which constitute one unit even if he mentions 
names of specific regions or places. He says: “The whole land is connected 
from al-Jarmaq Mountain, al-Zaboud, the threshing floors, the houses, the 
people, the wells are connected completely as one hand from birth.” (P. 
280). Fatima is a metonymy, and more specifically, an individual, a part that 
represents the whole. Fatima, a woman who represents the land and the land 
is Fatima. No wonder, then, that Fatima’s existence turns into a fundamental 
or an existential condition for the lovers, the admirers, adherents, and the 
original owners of the lands. Without it, they have no existence, and it will 
not be complete without her existence. The writer makes Fatima a role 
model in her various qualities of: activity, energy, femininity, love, beauty, 
and passion. The narrator says in his most beautiful description of her: 
“Fatima’s appearance is made of the whiteness of snow and its purity; the 


pure fragrance of a dazzling spring, the glow of summer and autumn of 
perfection.” (P.13) Besides, he says: “She is the most beautiful creature in 
the neighboring villages... in the country.” (P. 150) 

Thus, the novel, Fatima, is a novel of land par excellence, and the 
indication is clear, and needs no evidence for it to be proved. His speech 
about Fatima means recalling the land and homeland. The people’s love for 
Fatima means their love for their hometowns, their land and their love to 
stick to it versus all those newcomers from the whole world. He says: “The 
foreigners there are known by their appearance, their dress, their walk, and 
looks; they are not like the harvesters, the plowmen and the coke-makers. 
For the first time, the land sees this group of foreign people.” (P. 205). The 
symbolical relationship between Fatima, land and homeland, means nearly 
full identification as their traits are common: femininity, beauty, love, 
affection, safety, warmth, and a loving mother. This exaggeration of the 
people’s attachment to Fatima’s body rises to extraordinary levels. Besides, 
she is a body that boils with lust and pleasure: “Her hand, too, moves on her 
body, and her tender body boils with energy and health.” (P. 36). 
Consequently, everyone began asking for her love, and wishing they could 
possess her, or communicate with her, or at least be close to her. Both, 
young and old people of all ages, compete to be close to her. Fatima 
captivates their minds. That is what she did to the people who were gasping 
for her. Everyone was waiting for her impatiently, with burning hearts. The 
narrator says: “The lucky man beside her says jokingly — and men’s jokes 
are serious — the one who comes first smells the basils first,” (P. 37) and 
adds: “the angry ones are more than the contented ones,” (P. 150) and 
“everyone wants to make advances to her.” (P.24)Though some people call 
her “an apostate, a disbeliever, a mother of children, your murder is halal, 
your honor is unrestrained on the streets, she’s a stray, and likes to have sex, 
she’s loose and disgraced.” (P. 150). Despite that, and in spite of that, the 
reader has a share in loving Fatima, and being attached to her. The writer, 
with remarkable skill, passes the infection on to us, too, when he makes us 
readers, show her our affection, our attachment and our passionate love for 
her. Which one of us does not fall in love with Fatima? All of us are her 
sweethearts. 


The Literary Craft in the Novel 


Fatima as a woman is the major character, and central theme in the 
novel of Fatima from the beginning to the end, and the narrative body of 
the novel is centered on her character. Fatima’s characterization as a 
female hero is interesting. The narrator implies that Fatima is an adapted 
character and she enjoys strong qualities. She is introduced through several 
aspects from all fields of life: the social aspect, the practical aspect at home, 
the land and politics, though the last reluctantly. The narrator describes her 
as being manly when she was young... He says: “Fatima cannot live 
without people. She is the head-dancer at the Debka circle on wedding 
days; she is a folk poet, and mourned on funeral days; a good hostess, a 
good cook, a good baker, and an experienced kubbeh-maker on wedding 
days.” (P. 22). “She is more manly than all men.” (P.83). She is still the 
same despite the succession of generations: “A woman among women, and 
a man among men.” (P. 254). Fatima is a powerful young woman. She 
remained resistant and patient though she lived through the eras of “the 
Turks, the British, and the Jews, and her mind remained clear in her head.” 

Apart from the language of narration and dialogue, the novel is widely 
permeated with descriptions which sound simple but are not free of words 
that require some effort to decode them, and understand their meanings. 
Besides, the reader notices that, occasionally, the novel employs the 
technique of ‘stream of consciousness’, a term that was coined by James 
Joyce (1840-1910). It is defined as a narrative technique that depends on 
entering the brain of the character in an attempt to reveal the hidden sides of 
the human soul, and what goes on inside it of intellectual and mental 
thoughts, and feelings, and the motives that effect its behavior. The narrator 
is not concerned with describing external features of the characters but he 
goes deep into their feelings and thoughts. Recollection of thoughts and 
events from the past through the interior monologue is a prominent 


characteristic of the stream of consciousness.( )A sample of that is the 
following: “Control yourself, \Oh girls. Are you craving for a snow white 
handkerchief? It is not yet time, and no time feels ashamed of its time. Here 
are the signs of tears about to flow from her eyes, which are wet with 
memories.”(P.27) Another example is: “She continued to talk to herself 
while her thoughts were astray, and she was reviewing the events of that 
night, smiling, frowning and sighing.” (P.73) 


The reader notices also that the writer employs the technique of 
‘modification’ of proverbs, common sayings or religious verses, e.g.: 


e Fresh grass grows on dunghills (P. 87). This is a modified 
version of the common saying,“Iyyakum wa khadra’ al-diman/ 
Beware of the green dung (khadra’ al-diman)” 

e “Zina I-’eyen is al-nazar/adultery is in one’s sight’(P.280), 
which is a modification of the Prophet’s Hadith “al-’ayntazni 
wazinaha al-nazar/The eye is adulterous, and its adultery is in the 
sight.” 

e The author’s sayings: “Rubba warda khallafat olleqa” = “Many 
a rose delivered a blackberry bush” (P.87). This is a modification 
of the popular proverb, “kam wardeh khallaft zardeh/ many a 
rose gave birth to a choke in the throat.” 

e The proverb: “Yama bein al-qamh ziwan.”“There are many 
black grains in 

e the wheat” (P.87), which is a modification of the standard Arabic 
saying: 

e “Ingalaba al-Zaman wa asbaha al-gamh ziwan”, which means: 
“Time has changed upside down, and the wheat has become 
black grains.” 

e The popular proverb: “yama taht al-sawahi dawahi’“There are 
many disastersunder absent-looking ones.” 


In a related context, and from the artistic, and literary profession, it is 
possible to point out that the novel uses the technique of digression, and 
elaboration through giving detailed descriptions, whereas the author would 
have done better had he let the characters behave directly and move 
spontaneously. However, digression and elaboration in description seem to 
prevail in the novel. 

Besides, the novel is characterized by jumping through a detailed 
description from one side to the other, and from one event to the other, and 
from one explanation to the other. These fluctuations made the novel fall in 
gaps of novelistic narration, which harmed the coherence of the story, and 
had they been avoided it would have saved the text from inconsistency. The 
writer should have chosen that path in order to ensure that the reader would 
not get bored. An example of that is the narrator’s elaboration, repetition, 


and indulgence in exaggerated explanations and comments in a clear 
attempt to elongate the novel as much as he could. This feature made the 
novel’s style sound flabby, though the writer is not obliged to give 
explanations or interpretations as those gaps are supposed to be filled in by 
the reader. 

It is worthwhile mentioning that the novel suffers from loss of a 
progressive clear-cut political attitude that responds to Fatima’s longings 
for and aspirations after the land and the people. However, there are some 
symbolical hints only. An example of that is this: “Help! Help! The Hagana 
soldiers killed Saleh.” (P.161) Another example is Fatima’s attack on the 
officials of the Land Settlement Office, when she said: “Collect your rags 
and go.” (P.281) Thus, it is possible to argue that the novel did not make 
enough effort to develop Fatima’s political attitude or other characteristics 
that could realize the stage of real and practical struggle, except for some 
fragments here and there. Fatima does not go beyond expressing her 
attitude. She just reacts volubly, and consequently, rarely takes any physical 
initiative except once when the writer tells us that a certain man “gave her 
the object and some bullets.” (P.78) In my view, that attitude was not 
Surprising or accidental as it largely resembles political attitudes, and 
principles that exist in our society. 

One of the obvious things that draw one’s attention is the problematic 
issue of Fatima’s death as a result of a heart attack induced by a thrombus. 
The writer then states that: “Only God knows where her soul was taken or 
where she remained.” (P.219) Some readers argue that Fatima’s death is a 
cruel, and sudden surprise that may not be in accord with the significance of 
her role throughout the novel. That contradicts her role as the main catalyst, 
and her decisive correlation with the events of the novel. I, nevertheless, 
think that it would have been better to keep her alive. 

We will not be far from the truth if we say that Fatima’s death was not 
accidental. The writer probably intended to break the horizon of expectation 
when he let Fatima die, knowing that she was of a high status, and 
significance. However, he adopted the stylistic technique of ‘breaking the 
horizon of the reader’s expectation’ in order to increase the sense of 
tension, excitement, and surprise that reach the level of shock. This is 
exactly what happened, and this is one of the concepts which the theory of 
reception emphasizes. The writer stresses that “Land does not die or 


reincarnate, even if Fatima dies.” (P.246) This conclusion supports our 
argument. 

Moreover, the speed of events in their momentum, progress and rise 
without stopping for a moment; on the contrary, the noticeable rise remains 
continuous. Life is stronger than all the events, staying longer, and 
continuing even after Fatima’s death. Life flows continuously without ever 
coming to a halt. The writer says after Fatima’s death, as the novel 
approaches its end: “All the roads in the village are alive; some come and 
some go. In the seasons, life becomes more active, and is there any time of 
year which is not a season?” (P. 249)The novel ends with an atmosphere of 
pleasure, hope, and life. The narrator says: “The budding of wheat 
continued to bloom, the anemone leaves continued to shiver, the birds 
continued to fly, and twitter, and the flute of the shepherd continued to sing 
with the partridges.” (P. 285) 

“Life keeps beating with no stop at all.” 

No matter what we say, the novel of Fatima can be considered a 
qualitative addition by any standards of measure; an expansive and multi- 
dimensional novel, and therefore, all those problematic issues or 
shortcomings do not devaluate it or reduce its significance on both levels of 
form and content! 


Chapter Five — Autobiography 
Fathi Furani: Hikayat I’shq: Sira Thatiyya /A 
Tale of Love: An Autobiography: A 
Pioneering Experience in Our Literary Scene 


Again and as usual, the brilliant writer Fathi Furani presents the readers 
with a new masterpiece, Hikayat I’shq:Sira Thatiyya/A Tale of Love: An 
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Autobiography( )(2016). In fact, Furani had _ written another 


autobiography called Bayna Madinatayn/Between Two Cities(””)(2014). To 
explain the direct reason for writing Bayna Madinatayn, Furani says that 
the ‘daughter of a dog’ is the first responsible reason, and the main 
instigator for the birth of Bayna Madinatayn. This ‘daughter of a dog’ is the 
pseudonym of the CVA ‘stroke’ that hit him (P.8). If the reason is known, 
then there is no longer any reason for wonder. 

It is worthwhile referring here to the introduction of his autobiography 
Bayna Madinatayn/Sira Thatiyya, where he gives a little justification. He 
says: “The speech is sometimes melancholic... we dig out history...and 
open files...the balconies are opened onto spaces that are abundant with 
various literary, cultural, social, and political subjects... starting with 
childhood days .... till the present buming moment. Cultural tables are set. 
They are full of exciting memories, amusing events and characters, and 
places that constituted the landmarks of the city.” (P.11) 

Similarly, the writer says in the introduction to Hikayat I’shq / Sira 
Adabiyya: “The lad carries a cultural bag that unsheathes a garden of 
perfume that hides a tale of love in its bosom. The critical observer stops 
the lad...He opens the bag, searches it, and finds literary texts, and gleams 
that shed their light on educational personalities and cultural institutions. 
Besides, he comes across texts that touch the borders of history and 
documentation; secrets and amusing tales, and creations that are painted on 
rose petals...etc.” (P. 11).The writer derives these facts from the store of his 
memories, and the accumulative well of his experiences that expand over a 


long period of time. It is the harvest of a part of his life that is accompanied 
by imagery and good speech, whether in poetry or prose, especially when 
they harmonize in a connected context and the actual speech corresponds 
with the situation, as we say. 

Actually, the literary scene is in great need of such a beautiful kind of 
literature and its radiant words, and expressions that are characterized by a 
special spirit and taste that join them together like significant indispensable 
literary, and cultural documents. Besides, such literature takes the reader 
back to those beautiful days of a past era that expands over periods, and 
stages that accompanied every Palestinian with more pain than hope. 

The advantages that lie in form and content in this literature are 
numerous. They are introduced through messages, and letters that are 
appropriate for education, teaching, spreading of love, toleration, and virtue 
instead of hatred, grudge, and vice. They also reduce the bitterness of 
separation, and violence in all their forms and fight any evil or harm to 
other people. It is a literature of illumination that serves as an effective 
instrument for the change of the social, cultural and educational reality, and 
achievement of a better lifestyle. 

The following is attributed to Ibn al-A’mid, who said: “The books of al- 
Jahiz, firstly, teach the mind, and secondly, teach literature.” Similarly, we 
can say that Furani’s two books can be considered a rich source of literature 
forums for transferring and spreading culture, thought, awareness, and 
enlightenment to anyone who likes to enjoy sitting at their shores and 
shades, and tasting their literary fruits. From a certain perspective, 
autobiography, whether it is literary or personal, is considered a true mirror 
or reflection of the features of the writer’s personality. It also acquaints us 
with him closely and deeply through patient, frank, transparent, and 
objective unveiling of his personal experiences and intimate relations with 
others, especially those that contributed largely to the cultivation and 
polishing of the writer’s personal identities, and the formation of his 
literary, cultural, intellectual, emotional and, above all, his human creative 
awareness. 

It goes without saying that such literature allows the reader to be 
acquainted not only with the writer’s character but also with his varied 
activities through his description of his character. That is done by following 
up the life-process of the young man, and the transformations that he 


undergoes in his childhood, youth, high school, university, and his adult life 
that followed. 

Before we dive deep into the writer’s new rich masterpiece, it is 
worthwhile dealing with the title of the book, Hikayat I’shq’: Sira 
Adabiyya, which constitutes the initial threshold of the text and then, with 
its remarkable and beautiful dedication, which says: “To Nahida, my life- 
partner, and road companion, who provided me with the convenient 
circumstances to sail to the coast of creativity and creation of this literary 
autobiography; to my sons and grandsons, and beloved ones, and to the 
rising generations towards a more honored and wonderful future. To all of 
you, I dedicate a tale of love.” 

This dedication implies the great love, passion, loyalty, and respect that 
the writer bears for his life-partner and companion and, surely, for the other 
members of his family and people. Such qualities are the foundations of the 
happy family life, and sound healthy social life. 

The pursuer of the contents of Hikayat I’shq : Sira Adabiyya notices that 
they attract the reader, and make him interactive in his feelings and 
emotions from the beginning to the end of the of the tale. This is attributed 
to the intensity of the delight of the writer, who is also an enthralled lover, 
in his passionate love, and ardent fascination that appear in all the layers of 
the text in their supreme signs and transformations, and their most splendid 
images. 

Besides, it is important to point out the writer’s good deed in mentioning 
his esteem and respect for his teachers as an acknowledgement of his 
gratitude and gratefulness to them. This is a characteristic of good and 
faithful people. 

In addition, the writer returns favor to everyone who did him a favor or a 
good deed, whether during his studies at school or in the process of his life 
and its burdens, at school or university or even later at the school of life. He 
specifically thanks those teachers who taught him, who influenced him or 
whom he received knowledge from. Those teachers were respectable and 
dignified teachers, and had honor, good manners, knowledge, education, 
and enlightened thoughts. By doing so, the writer acquaints us with the 
sources from which he received, and gathered his wealth of knowledge in 
literature, and social and intellectual life. He makes it clear that such 
sources played a fundamental role in his life, and had a strong effect on the 


formation of his emotional and conscientious identity, and the 
crystallization of the landmarks of his character. 

In the same context, the writer remembers in extreme transparency those 
great Arab or non-Arab people whom he loved, and by whom he was 
influenced, and whose way he followed. He also mentions those people of 
‘our homeland clay’, whom he met and sat with, and benefited from. He 
leaves no opportunity to praise them and give credit to their role, and 
recognize their good turns. For example, he says: “These two grandparents 
were a treasure rich in knowledge and heritage... they were walking 
encyclopedias. They were torches that were ablaze with cleverness that 
enlightened my path... the horizons of awareness were revealed before me, 
and my acquired knowledge contributed to the removal of the accumulated 
fog before young people in the childhood of their awareness. Information 
regarding current events was compassed, and it had a great impact on the 
formation of the social and political identity.” (P. 118). 

Besides, the writer made every effort, and spent any necessary money to 
meet teachers, writers, and poets in order to drink from the wells and 
fountains of their knowledge at first hand. The writer was extremely careful 
to get the experience, and knowledge from their sources wherever they 
were. Besides, he does not forget to mention his friends and acquaintances 
of his age, all of whom were intellectuals who had progressive and 
enlightened renewed thought, and whom he met at tables of literary and 
cultural creativity. He even mentions, and thanks those who escaped from 
his memory, and many others with whom he communicated constantly, and 
met and learned from their knowledge enthusiastically, and in an 
incomparable manner. He bears great love and respect, and appreciation for 
all of them. 

In addition, the writer informs us about his personal expenses on 
purchasing books from his pocket money, despite the hard financial 
conditions in those days, following the common saying: “Everything that 
the human kind has done or thought about, and gained, exists on the pages 
of books.” 

It should be pointed out that the writer and educator, Fathi Furani, is a 
self-made person par excellence. He started his high school studies in the 
Sciences Program, motivated by his preferences but he soon turned his back 
on sciences, and joined the Humanities Program in general, and Arabic in 


particular, motivated by his extreme and deep love for Arabic literature and 
culture. 

He continued his academic studies at the University of Haifa, and after 
he graduated, he became an autodidact, and continued educating himself by 
reading extensively from the great sources of literature, culture and 
knowledge. However, he felt that “life without work is unbearable.” 
Therefore, he decided to take up the job of teaching. He taught Arabic at the 
Arab Orthodox College in Haifa for decades, and soon, became well-known 
as a faithful hardworking teacher, who believed in his mission, and message 
as a loyal protector and lover of the Arabic language, which gained him the 
respect of generations of students who highly esteemed him as a teacher, 
and an educator. That is his ‘tale of love’ to his national language. 

Thousands of students who were his students came from different parts 
of the country and when they graduated, some of them also studied Arabic 
and continued his message as Arabic teachers in their villages. Some of 
them continued their academic studies, and specialized in Arabic language 
and literature, and became lecturers at colleges and universities in the 
country, and abroad. All of them acknowledge his influence on them, and 
show gratefulness for his support and skills as a smart and skilled teacher, 
and researcher. 

On the personal level, the writer, Fathi Furani, is well-known as a 
generous person, a man of high values, a virtuous and noble person who 
believes in human love, toleration, dignity, sacrifice, and creativity. In short, 
he is a man of integrity. 

Regarding his suffering with letters, words and phrases, he believes that 
it is a loveable suffering. From his point of view, it is the best type of 
suffering because ‘writing’ is the truest mirror that reflects the real feelings 
and aspects of a man with such a long deep, broad, vertical, and horizontal 
life process for decades. Writing for him is the writer himself or, if we may 
say sO, a mirror that reflects its creator, its behavior, and its relationship 
with others. It also reflects the level of his cultural knowledge, his method 
of creative writing, and his rich daily life activities. 

Anyone who looks deeply into the contents of the personal and literary 
autobiography of the writer, Fathi Furani, will notice the presence of values, 
culture, literature, language, and thoughts, which are introduced in artistic 
tones, and harmony between situation and speech that give the best possible 


image about himself and his life, and: “the more the image is widened the 
more the expression is focused.” 

The writer manages to introduce his images in the best possible way in 
short expressions that reflect sweet and bitter aspects of life in anecdotes, 
witty remarks, personalities, and beauty of places inside and outside the 
cities of Safad, Nazareth, and Haifa. 

The pretty girls, who attract his attention by their fascinating beauty, are 
described in a pure language that flows like painting in a smooth attractive 
narrative that tells the events in a tight and fluent literary style, which 
sounds true, frank and faithful. These features make us realize that we are 
reading an artistic piece of writing by a writer who combines human 
Spiritual values with extensive broad rich knowledge, and progressive 
thoughts. 

Here, we should point out the combination between smoothness of 
diction, clarity of meaning and intention in the writer’s descriptions. In fact, 
we would not be far from the truth if we say that this autobiography is the 
essence of the experience of the writer’s life that teaches, and gives delight 
to the reader in its exciting artistic attractive structure as well as in its 
richness of content. 

However, it does not escape the reader’s notice that the writer is 
characterized by having an artistic taste, and a special style that combines 
the skill of description, and accuracy of expression. This is attributed to the 
writer’s employment of artistic images, and other expressive stylistic 
devices and rhetorical figures of speech, proverbs, wise sayings, diversion 
of meanings, metonymies, literary amusing allusions crowned by the 
techniques of skilled entrance and exit or what is known as ‘a good 
opening’, and ‘a good ending’. From time to time, the text includes some 
satiric, but not bitterly harmful, notes because they emanate from a loving 
person. 

To sum up, we can say that our writer, Fathi Furani, made a great effort 
to improve the path of the prevailing autobiography writing style, whether 
literarily or personally, through his works Bayna Madinatayn/Sira Thatiyya, 
and Hikayat I’shq/ Sira Adabiyya, which are considered a pioneering 
experience in the field. The two works establish the presence of this literary 
genre in our literary scene in a remarkable way. 

Furani is an autobiographer who turned his life process and experiences 
into a purely literary work with value and meaning written in true artistic 


paintings that include, and introduce cultural and social complexities in an 
objective narrative style that is free of narrow subjective selfish tendencies, 
and is far from stereotypical forms, though occasionally it is overwhelmed 
by subjective elements. 

When writing an autobiography, the writer feels that he is more able to 
fathom his depths, for he writes from within his inner self, the “I”, to the 
outside, as opposed to the use of the “You” or “He”, the other, when writing 
a biography of the other, in which case the discourse moves in the opposite 
direction, from the outside to the inside, and the objective element 
overwhelms the discourse. 

Finally, I would like to close my words by saying that the writer did not 
disclose everything he wanted to say, which reminds us of Gibran Khalil 
Gibran, who said in one of his letters to May Ziyadeh: “No, I haven’t said 
my word yet”, and we, the readers of Furani’s masterpiece, are looking 
forward to receiving more literary pearls from him. 

With our sincere wishes to our writer for a long life full of creative 
writing, health and happiness. 
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